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object this General Introduction is, come clear un- 
derstanding the nature and purpose church history, and thus 
gain the proper position for the contemplation its details. 
insight into can reached indeed only the close the historical 
course; for the best definition church history the thing itself. 
But some preliminary explanation still very important, least 
know what propose some measure, and serve directory 
the study particulars. Our best course will resolve this 
compound conception into its two constituent parts, and inquire 
first what general, and then what the church is, which will 
lead itself the true idea church history. 

History the sense, understand the sum what 
has happened, more strictly expressed, all that pertains the 
life humanity and enters essentially into its development. History 


sense, the apprehension and representation what 


has thus taken place, means The value the last 


The English word comes, through the Latin, from the 
(from the verb which signifies first research, then what known re- 
search, then science generally and particular the science events history. 
The German word Geschichte comes from happen, occur. 


VI. No. 23. 
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depends throughout the degree which true copy the 
first, and thus presupposes that the historian has freely surrendered 
himself his object, brings living reproduction his spirit, 
and concerned only faithful mirror what has taken place, 
make its representation answerable exactly its actual occur- 
rence. 

History, the objective sense, which mainly have speak, 
not outward aggregate names, dates, and deeds, more less 
accidental, without fixed plan sure purpose, but living organism, 
whose parts are inwardly joined together the way mutual need 
and complement. All nations form but single family, having the 
same origin and destination and all periods are only the different ages 
its life, which throughout one and the same. History stands 
moreover under the conduct Divine providence, proceeds eter- 
nal, unchangeable plan, and carried forward accordingly, the 
irresistible necessity, definite end. This end the same with 
that the creation general, the glorification God, the Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier the world, through the free worship his 
intelligent creatures, whose highest blessedness the same time flows 
from this worship. 

must look upon history thus, the product always two dif- 
ferent factors. The last and highest factor God himself, whom 
and move and have our being,” who turns the hearts men 
streams water,” who worketh the good both will and 
do, and ruleth the wrath the wicked his own praise, yea, maketh 
Satan himself tributary his absolute will. this view may style 
history self-evolution God the course time—in distinction 
from nature, which revelation the Creator space—a succes- 
sional representation his omnipotence and wisdom, and more par- 
ticularly his moral attributes, his righteousness, holiness, patience, 
long-suffering, Jove, and mercy. which leaves this out 
sight, and turns God into idle spectator the actions and for- 
tunes men, its last consequence atheistic, 
and for this very reason bottom without spirit, without life, without 
interest, and without consolation. Such history must best 
cold statue, without beaming eye beating heart. God however 
works not history nature, through the force blind laws, but 
living persons, whom has made after his own image, endowing 
them with reason and power will. This implies that has as- 
signed them certain sphere self-conscious, free action, for which 
they are held responsible will not their service, but form 
them rather the fellowship love with himself. become 
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this way relative, factor history, and receive the re- 
ward their words and deeds, whether they good bad. 
deny such sudjective causality, and make men mere passive channels 
blind machines the divine activity, fall into the opposite ex- 
treme and fatalism, and overthrows also consequence 
all human accountability, nay the end all distinction between good 
and evil, virtue and vice. These two forms causation again, the 
divine and the human, the objective and the subjective, work not one 
beside and out the other, which would perfectly abstract and 
mechanical conception, but and one another. may not pos- 
sible run the line demarcation between them still the recognition 
both the first condition all sound sense for history, and 
this which forms lofty, continuously-rolling anthem praise 
God’s wisdom and love, humbling mirror man’s weakness and 
guilt, and both respects rich repository instruction, encourage- 
ment, and edification. the biography humanity, the develop- 
ment its relations itself, nature, and God, must course 
embrace all that deserves known, all that beautiful, great, no- 
ble, and glorious, the course the world’s life. are deposited 
all the experiences our race, all its thoughts, feelings, views, wishes, 
endeavors, and doings, all its sorrows and all its Divine revela- 
tion itself belongs history, forms the inmost marrow its life, the 
golden thread that runs throughout its leaves. Thus the nature 
the case, there can study more comprehensive than history 
the broad sense the word, none more instructive and enter- 
taining. 


Universal history, like the life humanity itself, unfolds itself 
course different spheres; which however all stand nearer 
more remote connection, and condition and complete one another 
mutually. There history government, trade, social life, 
the different sciences and arts, morality, and religion. Among 
these, the last plainly the deepest, most central, and full interest. 
For religion, the relation man God, the band that exalts his 
earthly life and knits the invisible world spirits, the eternal 
abode the blessed, constitutesthe most sacred interest our human 
life, the fountain its loftiest thoughts, its mightiest deeds, its most 
blessed enjoyments, its sabbath, ornament, glory and crown, the 
consciousness all nations; the region everlasting truth and rest, 
where, expressed profound German philosopher, all mys- 
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teries the world are solved, all spiritual contradictions reconciled, 
all painful sentiments whose ether all sorrow, all care, 
made disappear, whether the present feeling devotion 
hope, while all that dark time brightens into the radiance eter- 
nity. Religion, communion with God, the morning, noon, and 
evening history, the paradise from which starts, the haven peace 
into which, after course many thousand years the storm-lashed 
ocean time, will finally conducted, rest eternally 
labor and toil, where God shall all all. Even the other depart- 
ments history themselves find their highest attraction, and their full 
illustration, only the rays from higher world which are flung up- 
them from religion. 

All this however holds the highest degree only Christianity, 
the absolutely true and perfect religion. Its founder, Jesus Christ, 
the God-man and Saviour the world, accordingly the animating 
soul, and central sun, and universal key the same time, all 
His entrance into the world forms the boundary between the old and 
the new; from him, the light and life the world, light and life flow 
backwards into the night Paganism and twilight Judaism, and 
forwards through all following centuries means his church. 
Even ancient history, what most worthy notice and full 
meaning the preparation the way for Christianity, through the 
divine revelation made Israel and the dark longings the heathen 
world. For history full, Christianity the inmost pulse, the 
very heart’s blood and central shows itself most clearly 
the Middle Ages, when all sciences and arts, all social culture, and 
the greatest political and national movements, received their impulse 
from the church, and were guided and ruled its spirit. But the 
history also the last three centuries, rests throughout, all its 
branches, upon the great ecclesiastico-religious movement the six- 
teenth century, the process whose development are still 
involved. Any one may easily see from this the comprehensive sig- 
nificance church history. 


Church. 


Christianity, which the absolute, universal religion this central 
and all-embracing position history belongs, and which depends 
the salvation the whole human race, exists not merely something 
subjective single pious individuals, but also objective, organic, 
visible society, church kingdom God upon the 
The church part pedagogic institution prepare men for 
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heaven, and such destined pass away; part the everlasting 
communion the redeemed, embracing earth and heaven. the 
first view, embraces, visible organization, all baptized persons, 
many consequently who are hypocrites and unbelievers, who are 
fully separated from only the end the world. Hence our Lord 
compares the kingdom heaven, Matt. xiii, field, which wheat 
and tares grow together until the harvest also net, which good 
and bad fish are promiscuously taken. the true essence the 
church however, the everlasting communion saints, belong only the 
regenerate, who are united faith with Christ the head, and through 
him also with one another. 

The church still further human society, but not for this reason 
any means the product men, being called into existence 
their invention and free will, like free-masonry for instance, temper- 
ance societies, and sorts political and literary associations. 
the contrary grounded by, God himself through Christ, his 
incarnation, his life, suffering and death, his exaltation and the effu- 
sion the Holy Ghost, for his own glory and the redemption and sal- 
vation men. For this very reason, the gates hell itself can never 
prevail against it. the ark Christianity, out which there 
salvation, the channel which flows continuously forward the 
revelation the triune God and the powers eternal life. Paul styles 
ordinarily the body Christ, and believers the members this 
Asa body general, the church organic union many 
members, which have different callings and gifts, but are pervaded 
the same life-blood, governed the same head, animated the same 
soul, with mutual assistance the service one and the 
sameend. this set forth the most masterly and incomparable 
style, particularly the 12th and 14th chapters the first epistle 
the Corinthians. the body Christ, the church Christ’s dwell- 
ing place, which exercises all his divine and human life-powers, 
also the organ and through which acts upon the world the 
capacity its Redeemer, the soul dwells the body and reveals its 
activity its means. The Lord thus present the church, and 
all its institutions and means grace, particularly the word and 
sacraments, after mystical, invisible, and incomprehensible manner 
indeed, but not the less real and efficient and manifest this account, 
with the entire fulness his personality, his theanthropic nature and 
life. Where two three are gathered together name, there 
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the midst them” (Matt. 18: 20). with 
representatives the universal body saints— always the end 
the world” (Matt. 28: Paul names the church, the 
fulness Him that filleth all (Eph. 20). 

may thus say, without exaggeration, that the church the con- 
tinuation Christ’s life and work upon the earth, though never indeed, 
far men are concerned, without mixture sin and error. Inthe 
church, the Lord perpetually born anew the hearts 
through her, speaks words truth and consolation the fallen 
race man; her heals the sick, raises the dead new life, dis- 
tributes the heavenly manna, gives himself for spiritual food and drink 
souls longing for salvation; her, are repeated his sufferings and 
death; her also, however, are continually celebrated anew, his 
resurrection and ascension, and the outpouring the Holy Ghost. 
She takes upon herself, through all her militant state, like her Head 
his humiliation, the form servant, and hated, despised, and 
mocked, the ungodly world but out this form, the same time, 
gleams divine glory, glory the only-begotten the Fa- 
ther, full grace and truth.” her maternal womb must 
born again out incorruptible seed; from her breast must 
nourished, order that may have spiritual life. For she the 
Lamb’s bride, the habitation the Holy Ghost, the temple the 
living God, the pillar and ground Those old primitive 
sayings, perverted into fleshly and false sense the church Rome: 
non habet matrem, Deum non habet patrem; and: 
Extra ecclesiam nulla salus, are altogether correct when understand 
the case the true church, the spiritual Jerusalem, which the 
mother (Gal. For inasmuch Christ, his char- 
acter Redeemer, found, neither Heathenism nor Juda- 
ism nor Islamism, but the church only, the fundamental proposition, 
Christ salvation,” necessarily includes itself also the 
other, salvation out the church.” 


Zhe Development the Church. 


The church now viewed once hand and com- 
plete, but historical fact, and human society, subject the 
laws history, genesis, growth, and development. Here indeed 
must make important distinction. her idea, objectively 
viewed Christ, whom dwells the whole fulness the Godhead, 
and who the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, the church 
from the start complete and capable change. way, 
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his revealed word the everlasting truth and the absolute rule faith 
and practice, which the Christian world may never transcend leave 
behind. The doctrine improvement Biblical Christianity, 
advance the part man beyond revelation beyond Christ 
himself, entirely rationalistic and unchristian. Such im- 
provement were only deterioration, and falling back into the old 
Judaism Paganism. But from this idea the church the divine 
mind, must distinguish her actual upon the earth; 
from the objective revelation itself, the subjective apprehension and 
appropriation this the consciousness humanity, given time. 
This progressive. little the single Christian may once be- 
come perfect saint, can humanity whole once appropriate 
itself the fulness life which Christ. the contrary, this can 
take place only gradual process, with much trouble and toil. 

the case then every individual believer, and indeed 
Christ himself his human must speak the church 
also, under her historical form, passing through the different stages 
childhood, youth, and mature age. She advances from one 
measure truth, knowledge, holiness, another struggles victori- 
ously through the opposition ungodly world; overcomes innu- 
merable foes within and without; surmounts all manner obstruc- 
tions and diseases till finally, made free from all sin and error, the 
general resurrection, she shall exchange her militant for the trium- 
phant state, and appear thus everlastingly complete. This whole pro- 
cess however nothing more than the realization the idea the 
church presented Christ from the beginning, the appropriation 
and impression his spirit and life all sides. Christ thus the 
beginning, middle, and end, the entire process church history. 

This process growth part outward extension over the 
face the globe, until all nations come walk the light the gos- 
pel. this respect mainly our Lord compares the kingdom God 
grain mustard, which the least among all seeds, but grows 
great tree, whose branches the birds heaven make their 
nests (Matt. 13: 31, 32). part again development 
the idea the church, doctrine, life, worship, and government, 
more complete impress continually the new life principle 
which has appeared Christ, and destined pass over from him 
the human race, gradually transform the whole world into 
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Comp. Luke And Jesus increased wisdom and stature, and favor 
with God and man.” Heb. Though were Son, yet obedience 
the things which and being made perfect became the author 
eternal salvation unto all them that obey him.” 
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glorious and blessed kingdom God. this refer the numerous 
passages St. Paul’s epistles, which mention made the growth 
and edification the body Christ, till all come, the unity 
the faith, and the knowledge the Son God, unto perfect man, 
unto the measure the stature the fulness Christ, that hence- 
forth more children,” etc. (Eph. 12—16. comp. 
Col. 19). This development moreover organic, that is, not 
outward mechanical heaping together facts that stand living 
connection with one another, but process which springs from within, 
out the vital energy implanted the church, and continues its 
course identical with itself, the man through stages his life 
still remains man. untrue and imperfect earlier stage 
overcome that which follows, while what true and essential 
preserved, and made the living germ further development. The his- 
tory all Christian nations, and all times from Christ the final 
judgment, forms connected whole, and represents only such to- 
tality the entire fulness the new creation. Since the church 
earth stands perpetual conflict with the unbelieving world, and even 
believers themselves are still entangled with sin and error, follows 
that the development question not regular and quiet, but con- 
stant proceeds through all sorts obstructions, diseases, 
and extremes, through innumerable heresies and schisms. But even 
these disorders themselves, the hand Him who can bring good 
out evil, are made serve the end the cause truth and piety. 
There pause, strictly speaking, history. Single lateral streams 
may indeed dry up; small sects, for instance, which have fulfilled 
their course, even large divisions the church that have once 
played highly important part, may fall into stagnation, congeal into 
dead formalism, when they close themselves wilfully against all his- 
torical progress, the case with most the Oriental churches. 
But the main stream the church moves uninterruptedly onward, 
and must finally reach the mark which proposed for God. 
Along with the wheat, however, according the comparison already 
quoted, ripen the same time also the tares, for the harvest the 
last connection with the development the good, 
truth and Christianity, advances the development the falsehood, 
and antichrist, and the two processes are often such close contact 
that requires the sharpest eye, rightly discriminate between light 
and shade, the work God and the work Satan, who know 
not unfrequently transforms himself into angel light. Even here 
indeed see the hand righteous retribution, turning wicked 
thoughts and deeds shame, and punishing the enemies God but 
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the present world, this only partially and imperfectly the case. 
The famous word Schiller, Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltge- 
richt,” must accordingly far corrected 
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“Die Weltgeschichte ist Ein Weltgericht, 
Und Fluch und Segen fallt aus ihren 
Doch ist sie darum nicht das Endgericht, 
erst sich Fluch und Segen wird vollenden.”! 


The Church and the World. 


The church, like Christianity itself which the bearer, 
supernatural principle, new creation God through Christ Jesus, 
far exalted above all that human intelligence and will are able them- 
selves this character, her relation the natural world, 
fallen from God and lying wickedness, the first place one 
direct hostility which view, church history and the history the 
world, (here taken profane history), stand conflict with one an- 
other. Since however Christianity ordained for men, and aims 
raise them their proper perfection, the hostility now mentioned can- 
not regard nature itself has come from the hands God and 
belongs the true essence man, but only the corruption nature, 
that sin and error; that must come end, when these un- 
godly elements are overcome. Christianity proposes not annihilate 
human nature, but redeem and sanctify from the power evil. 
Revelation seeks not destroy reason, but enlighten and in- 
form with its own spirit. The church must subdue the whole 
world finally, not with arm flesh, but with the weapons faith 
and love, the Spirit and the Word, bringing captivity the feet 
the crucified One. The supernatural passes over thus into the natu- 
ral, and becomes more and more home upon the earth and among 
the Word, this sense also, flesh, and dwells among 
us, such way that can see, feel, taste and enjoy his glory. 

Nor it, this view, single department the world, that the 
kingdom God proposes thus pervade and master, but the world 
whole. Christianity absolutely catholic universal its 
character that is, designed for all nations, for all times, and for 
all spheres our human existence; the church humanity itself, 


more full exposition the idea development, which falls properly 
with that history itself and indispensable the cultivation with any liv- 
ing spirit, has been attempted our small work entitled: What Church 
Vindication the idea Historical Development. Lippin- 
cott Co. See especially sq. 
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made perfect and complete. The whole creation groans after redemp- 
tion and the glorious liberty the children God. The moral order 
the world can never become complete, without being permeated 
full the life the God-man. Nay, the very body itself, and the 
surrounding earth, are comprehended the all-pervading and 
transforming process; since the new creation finds its end the 
resurrection, and new heavens and earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. Whence our Lord compares the kingdom God with 
leaven, which pervade the entire human mass, that our human 
life whole, spirit, soul, and body (Matt. 13: 33). 

The several spheres the world its good sense, the essential 
forms human life ordained God himself for its proper evolution, 
are particularly the family, the State, science, art, and morality. 
all these Christianity exerts, the course history, purifying and 
sanctifying influence, and lays them under service tothe glory 
and the establishment his kingdom, till God may all all. 

recognizes the family divine order, but raises the same 
time far higher character than ever had before, conforming 
the law monogamy, placing the relative duties husbands and 
wives, parents and children, masters and servants, their highest re- 
ligious ground, and consecrating the whole institution the reference 
which made stand the sacred union Christ with the 
church. Marriage meets accordingly under its happiest forms, and 
reveals its richest fruits domestic bliss, the history 
the same way, the regarded here also divine institution, 
for the maintenance order human society, for the encouragement 
good, for the punishment evil, and for the promotion generally 
the public weal; while however the magistrate himself again 
made dependent the absolute sovereignty God and responsible 
it, and subjects are required obey for the Lord’s sake. arbi- 
trary despotism counteracted, obedience shorn its slavish spirit, 
cruel and hurtful institutions are gradually abolished, and room 
made for the introduction more and more wise and wholesome 
civil laws. The end history this respect theocracy, which 
all dominion and power shall given the saints the Most High, 
and all nations shall joyfully yield themselves his will their only 
law. Christianity owns opposition principle imparts 
rather new impulse, and itself gives birth the most lofty all 
sciences, theology but ever active separating error and egoism 
from science, leads the highest source all wisdom and knowledge, 
God revealed Christ, and rests not till all sciences are finally 
transformed into theosophy, and carried back the ground from 
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which originally they take their rise. What Bacon says philosophy 
holds good science general Philosophia obiter libata abducit 
Deo, penitus hausta reducit eundem. The arts general the 
church takes into her service, and produces herself the noblest 
creations architecture, painting, music and poetry. The scope 
history this direction, the spiritualization all arts worship, 
divine service. Lastly, Christianity tranforms the whole moral life, 
both individuals and entire nations, infuses into morality its 
proper soul, namely, love God, and rests not till all sin banished 
from the earth, and holiness belongs essentially the idea the 
church fully realized the life redeemed humanity. 
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have now opened the way definition church history. 
nothing else than the gradual actualization the plan the 
kingdom God the life humanity, the outward inward de- 
velopment the church; that is, her extension throughout the earth, 
and the introduction the spirit Christ into all spheres human 
existence, the family, the State, arts, sciences, and morality, form 
them into organs and expressions this spirit, for the glory God 
and the advancement man his proper perfection and happiness. 
the sum all the utterances and deeds, experiences and fortunes, 
allthe sufferings and conflicts and victories, Christianity general, 
well all manifestations which God has made himself 
and its means. 

the church militant lives the midst the ungodly world, 
which also forces itself into manifold ways, follows course 
that church history also all kinds sinful passions, perversions and 
caricatures divine truth, heresies and divisions, will come into view 
find indeed have been the case extensively, the age the 
New Testament itself. For, proportion the kingdom light 
causes itself felt, the kingdom darkness also shows itself more 
active, and whets its weapons Christianity Judas not only 
stood the sacred circle the apostles, but wanders also Ahasue- 
through the ecclesiastical sanctuary all centuries. most 

and hateful forms human and diabolical perversion, are. 
called forth direct opposition the highest manifestations the 
Spirit God. But church history shows, the first place, that this 
opposition, that all errors and divisions, even where they may have 
come for long time almost universal prevalence, must still the 
end serve only assist the church sense her true calling, 
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evoke the inmost powers her life, open the way for higher 
developments, and thus glorify the name God and his Son Jesus 
Christ. All troubles and persecutions also are for her, for the 
gle Christian, only powerful refining which she purged 
always more and more from her remaining dross, till the end, upon 
the renovated earth, adorned bride the side her heavenly 
bridegroom, she shall celebrate the resurrection morning her last 
and most glorious pentecost. 

But, the next place, this dark side church history only 
were its earthly and transient outside. Its deeper and more permanent 
substance, its heart’s blood, the manifestation carries itself 
the divine love and wisdom. shows above all the Lord Christ, 
moves through all time, living and working his church, expelling 
all sinful and false elements more and more from her communion, 
and triumphing over the world and Satan. the repository the 
manifold signatures and seals his Holy Spirit, that bright cloud 
bloody and unbloody witnesses, who have not counted their lives dear 
even death itself; who have maintained true and faithful conflict 
with all ungodliness and out who have preached the 
gospel peace every creature, bathed themselves the depths 
the divine life and everlasting truth, and brought forth and inter- 
preted the treasures revelation for the instruction, improvement, and 
comfort their contemporaries and subsequent generations who with 
many tears and prayers, willingly bearing the cross their Master, 
but through much joyful experience also, triumphing faith and hope, 
and boldly disregarding death and the grave, have passed into the up- 
per sanctuary, rest there forever from all their labor. 

The commencement church history strictly the incarnation 
the Son God, the entrance the new principle light and life 
into humanity. The life Jesus Christ forms the unalterable divine 
human foundation the entire structure. Gieseler, Hase, and other 
accordingly, embrace short sketch this their systems, 
while Neander has devoted special work. But inasmuch the 
church first comes into view, under the form organic union 
the disciples Jesus, the day Pentecost, may begin also with 
handled room can found full justice difficult and mo- 
mentous subject the life Christ. any case however there 
must prefixed the account given the apostolic age, prelimi- 
nary sketch the condition the Jewish and Heathen world, the 
time when the church thus entered into new creation; since 
only any clear conception can had the world-historical 
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significance Christianity. The relative goal church history the 
present stands given time, rather the epoch which lies 
nearest the historian; since what immediately passing before our 
eyes and not yet brought its conclusion, cannot well the object 
free, impartial representation. Its absolute goal the final judgment 
though here course what still future for can only the object 
prophetic representation, and falls consequently beyond the range 
any simply human history. Only the inspired Apocalypse, whose ex- 
position belongs exegetical science, prophetical church history, 
grand symbols, the full understanding which will possible only 
when all fulfilled actual event, just the prophecies the Old 
Testament are much clearer Christians than they were the 
Jews before the coming the Messiah. 

For us, then, church history embraces period eighteen hundred 
years. This once shows be, all branches divinity far 
the most comprehensive and extensive. preceded exegesis 
that is, the exposition the canonical Scriptures the Old and New 
Testaments, with all needful introductory and auxiliary science. 
Since the Bible the storehouse divine revelation, and the rule 
faith and practice for the church, this department may styled 
damental Theology. Much exegetical matter the same time enters 
also into history, particularly the patristic age and that the 
reformation, the way namely which the Bible has been understood 
and explained different times and different whence 
exegesis itself again has its history. Where exegesis ceases, church 
history begins, such way however that they both come together 
the apostolic age for the Acts the Apostles and the Epistles the 
New Testament, are source and object for both sciences, only under 
different view. Historical Theology, the next place, followed 
natural order speculative, usually styled, systematic theol- 
ogy, whose province explain and vindicate the Christian faith 
scientifically, from the position its own time. The whole organism 
the science religion completes itself finally Practical Theology, 
which, resting upon exegesis, church history, and divinity, 
gives direction for the advancement the Christian faith and life 
among people, preaching (Homiletik), instruction (Kate- 
administration divine services (Liturgik), and church gov- 
ernment (theory ecclesiastical law and discipline). Thus exegesis has 
with the normative charter which the revelation starts,church 
history with the manner its conception time past, speculative 
theology with the present church consciousness, while practical theol- 
ogy looks towards the future. .But present and future are always 
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becoming past, speculative and practical theology fall again continu- 
ally into church history, which this way also found the 
most comprehensive theological discipline. 


Single Branches Church History. History Missions. 


Since the Christian religion, reason its universal character, 
pervades like all spheres human life, with its regenerative 
force 5), church history divides itself course into many cor- 
responding branches, any one which may treated separately, and 
rich enough indeed occupy whole life. Only the 
tion then innumerable learned powers, can any tolerable justice 
done the whole; and even this case, when work history rests 
upon the shoulders many centuries labor, still but piece- 
meal production, compared with objective history itself. 

The first section church history, which usually also first 
handled, the history missions that is, the spread Christianity 
among unconverted nations. some embraced, others re- 
jected, the preparation and want preparation for also discovering 
themselves very various degrees. missionary work, which the 
Lord himself has solemnly committed the church, must continue 
long there are still heathen, Jews Turks, single soul the 
face the earth which the sound the gospel has not not 
carried forward however all times, with the same zeal and success. 

conversion the heathen meets the largest and most 
tive scale, the first and second centuries; then the threshold 
the Middle Ages, the christianization the Germanic nations; 
and finally our own time, when Asia, Africa, and Australia, are 
overspread with net Protestant and Roman Catholic missionary 
stations. But often the church occupied with her internal affairs 
and conflicts, with her own purification and the right understanding 
herself, that the poor heathen are almost entirely was 
the case, for instance, the age the Reformation, and the 
Protestant church the seventeenth century. Ordinarily then, how- 
ever, place the missionary interest, one home charac- 
ter prevails, directed towards the defenceless lifeless portions the 
church itself. Under the head such inward missionary work, 
may reckon the course the reformation through the Roman Catho- 
lic countries Europe the sixteenth century, the labors the 
Evangelical Society France favor Protestantism, the highly 
important and successful activity the American Home Missionary 
Society, and other associations for providing the Western States 
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North America with ministers and means grace; and indeed, 
strictly speaking, the Protestant missions also among the Abyssinians 
and the Oriental churches. 

Just the opposite the history missions, have the his- 

tory the compression the church, through the persecution hos- 
tile powers, the Roman empire the first three centuries, and 
Mohammedanism the seventh and eighth. But what appears 
one aspect compression limitation, higher view purifying 
and invigorating process, and serves the end promote even the 
outward diffusion Christianity. under the Roman emperors, the 
blood the martyrs became the seed the church. Here again also 
may distinguish between outward persecution proceeding from 
openly infidel powers, and persecution one part the 
church against another. the last belongs, for instance, the sup- 
pression the reformation Spain, Italy, Austria, and other regions, 
the Roman Catholic Inquisition and the machinations Jesuitism. 
Protestantism also has its martyrs, particularly France, Holland, 
and England. 
When however Christianity has effected its among 
people, the more slow and tedious inward work commences, which has 
for its object the full extirpation all remains its old sinful heathen- 
ism, and the transformation its thinking and working, manners and 
customs, into evangelical mould. church must take root, 
gain firm growth, and bring forth its proper flowers and fruits. This 
conducts into new portions church history, which are much more 
difficult treat than the two now mentioned. 


Continuation. History Doctrines. 


Christianity cannot seek suppress the desire knowledge and 
science implanted the human spirit the Creator, but must en- 
courage rather and give right direction, leading the primitive 
source all truth. Faith itself urges gnosis aims always 
clearer sense its object; still deeper apprehension God, his 
word and his relations men, for always sacred duty and 
satisfaction. With this joined, the way impulse from 
the opposition science and learning, and still further the 
perversions the Christian doctrine heretical sects. These at- 
tacks force the church (which must ready always give account 
her faith every man) inquiry and vindication. this way, 
partly through the inward tendency faith has knowledge and partly 
through assaults from without, arises theology, the science the 
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Christian religion, and this first, opposed heathen philosophers 
and Gnostic errorists, under the apologetic and polemic form. Theol- 
ogy the higher self-consiousness the church, and theologians are 
its leading intelligences, the eyes and ears, speak, 
body. find that the most active and fruitful periods precisely, 
divinity shows the greatest life, the time the Fathers, the 
best period the Middle Ages, and the age the Reformation; 
while along with the decline theology common, ignorance also, 
superstition, and general religious decay, sooner later make them- 
selves felt. 

The most important part the history theology, dogmatic his- 
tory, having for its object the doctrines This forms 
the most spiritual, and many respects the most weighty branch, 
church history general, and has been modern times accordingly 
honored Germany with number separate works Muenscher, 
Engelhardt, Baumgarten-Crusius, Hagenbach, Baur, and others. Be- 
sides this, German scholars have devoted the history the more 
weighty dogmas special extended monographies, some which are 
great value. Baur and Meier have treated the doctrine the 
Trinity and the incarnation, Baur also the doctrine the atonement, 
Dorner the doctrine Christ’s person, Ebrard the doctrine the 
Lord’s supper, The New Testament, which theliving germ 
all theology, contains also all the doctrines salvation, not how- 
ever scientific, but their original, living, popular, and practical 
form. Only Paul, who had learned education and whose mind was 
the most dialectic cast, approaches his epistles, and particularly 
his epistle the Romans, the logical and systematic mode instruc- 
tion. dogma now, understand simply the Biblical doctrine, 
mastered reflection, reduced scientific expression and laid away 
fixed article religion. becomes symbolic, when adopted 
the general church, part the church, expressing its 
sense what the Scriptures teach, invested thus with 
general authority doctrinal Dogmas and 
ogy then, the strict sense, begin only with the time when the church 
woke scientific self-consciousness, result due, small part 
heresies and the perversions the Christian doctrine. The dogma 


have fully suitable name for English. Dogmatic History, 
generally called, should signify rather history dogmatic theology, the 
systematic treatment doctrines, and refers more the form than the contents. 
The nearest approach the title History Christian Doctrines. 

There also extended, philosophically digested, instructive and stirring 
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course has also its own development, and subjected the mov- 
ing flow the world’s general life and culture, whilst the Biblical 
truth remains its own nature always the same. Each period 
church history called unfold and bring into clear view some 
special side the dogma, over against corresponding errors, until 
last the whole circle the Christian system truth shall brought 
out natural order. the Nicene period was called assert par- 
ticularly the dogma the divinity Christ and the Holy Ghost, 
the dogma thus the Holy Trinity, against the Arians and Semi- 
arians; the Augustinian period, the dogma man’s sin and God’s 
grace against the Pelagians. The work the Reformation, 
dogmatic respect, was soteriological, that is, brought out the doc- 
trine the subjective side salvation, particular justification 
faith, opposition the Romish idea righteousness works. 
our own time, the dogma the church appears challenging 
continually more and more the attention theologians. Eschatology, 
the doctrine the Last Things, will finally have its turn. Since 
however the Christian doctrines form connected whole, one 
them course can handled, without some reference the same 
time, all the rest. 

theology general comes into contact with the profane sciences, 
exegesis with oriental and classic philology, church history with world 
history, Christian morality with philosophical ethics, homiletics with 
rhetoric, etc., dogmatic history stands specially intimate connec- 
tion with the history philosophy, and always more less under 
its influence. Thus with the Greek fathers find the dogmatic con- 
sciousness swayed Platonism and New-Platonism; the case 
the mediaeval schoolinen, the logic and dialectics Aristotle; 
since the Reformation, the systems Descartes, Spinoza, Bacon, 
Locke, Leibnitz, Kant, Fries, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The 
history philosophy and dogmatic history are two parallel processes, 
which repel and attract one another different times, till finally the 
world-consciousness shall brought harmony and reconciliation 
with the consciousness God, natural reason into unison with the 
truth revelation. 


History Morality, Government, and Worship. 


The next branch our science, the history Christian prac- 
tice morality. This very important part, which most adapted 
for practical ends, has been alas thus far but too much neglected. 
Neander, who throws into one section with worship, has given more 
36* 
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attention than usual; and this which imparts his cele- 
brated work its peculiar charm the way religious 
The doctrine Christianity requires corresponding holy walk, faith 
must work love. Since the Christian religion throughout 
moral nature, that is, aims always the glory God and the full 
sanctification man, all church history indeed, broad sense, 
history morality. The dogma, theology, church constitution, wor- 
ship, are all moral acts. the word here, however, the nar- 
sense what immediately practical. this part then 
belongs the description the peculiar virtues and vices, the good and 
bad deeds, the characteristic manners and customs, leading eccle- 
siastical individuals, well whole nations and times. Here 
falls, describe the influence Christianity upon marriage, the fam- 
ily, the female sex, the abolition slavery and various social evils, 
large space required, this view, for the history the monastic 
institute, particularly during the Middle Ages, when split into 
great many orders, each which again forms more less peculiar 
type morality, having however also its corresponding dangers and 
temptations. 
The church must have further form government, and exer- 
cise discipline her refractory members. This gives the history 
church polity and church which are usually comprised un- 
der one section, but may just well treated apart also, especially 
where the last has reached high degree cultivation. The consti- 
the church, like the Christian doctrine, includes unchange- 
able substance and changeable form. The first the spiritual of- 
fice ordained Christ himself, which belongs the power binding 
and loosing the name the Lord. This different, according 
the necessities the time and its particular relations. the begin- 
ning, find the Apostolic constitution, where the apostles are the in- 
fallible teachers and leaders the church. second century, the 
Episcopal system comes forward, which advances with natural growth 
into the Metropolitan and Patriarchal systems. The Oriental churches 
stop with the last, while the Latin church, the Middle Ages, con- 
centrate all the power the patriarchs the bishop Rome, and 
form thus the Papal system, which the end degenerates into in- 
supportable despotism over the conscience. With the Reformation 
then arise new church constitutions, more suitable the free genius 
Protestantism; so, particular, the government Presbyteries 
and Synods. 
Discipline one time strict, another lax, according the 
reigning spirit the church, and the measure her freedom vas- 
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this sphere particularly that the church comes into corre- 
spondence with the State, and this relation also has its own history, 
subject great variety forms. the State takes the attitude 
hostility the church, the character persecuting heathen 
power, the first three centuries before the conversion the em- 
peror Constantine the church rules the State and becomes hie- 
rarchical, the case Western Christendom the Middle 
Ages, and the case still where the papacy full power; 
the Christian State governs the church, and Caesaro-papistic, the 
principle cujus regio ejus the case even the Byzantine 
emperors, who had great deal with the outward, and also with 
the inward, affairs the Greek church, and then more fully the 
case number Protestant countries since the sixteenth century. 
finally, State and church are independent one another and each 
left its own free the order which prevails the United 
States, and that seems latterly making way for itself also 
Europe. 

Lastly, have still notice the history divine service 
worship. The essential elements it, appointed Christ himself, 
are the preaching God’s word and the administration the holy 
sacraments. But the way and manner preaching, religious in- 
struction, administering the sacraments, has again its history. 
addition this, the church appoints sacred places and sacred times, 
produces prayers, liturgies, hymns, chorals, and all sorts significant 
symbolic forms and actions, enters into alliance with the fine arts, 
especially architecture, painting, music, and poetry, and makes them 
tributary the purposes worship. Often the service rich, over- 
laden indeed, the Roman church, which seeks work upon the 
mind imposing symbols, outward show and pomp, particularly 
inthe mass. simple and sober, for instance the Puritan 
churches. Again, each single branch worship has its separate his- 
tory. There history thus the pulpit, catechetical instruction, 
liturgies, church building, religious sculpture and painting, 
sacred poesy and music, etc. Here also much still remains done, 
especially the department Christian art. Hase the only one 
properly among general church historians, who has brought into the 
range his description; and too confined, the narrow size 
his manual, short though spirited sketches. Often the history 
government and worship thrown together, under the name 
Christian archaeology, which then usually limited the first six 
centuries, the period the origin and settlement church forms 
and laws. The most important works here are Bingham’s Antiquities 
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the Christian Church, which have been translated also into Latin, 
and the later Archaeologies (full volumes, abridged 
3), and Siegel. From all this, may see 
easily the rich and manifold nature church history, the 
difficulty properly mastering its immense material. 

regards now however the treatment detail, will not 
carry out rigidly everywhere this six-fold division, unless choose 
become pedantic and interrupt the natural order things. the age 
the Reformation, for instance, the different spheres, particularly the 
outward course events and the development doctrine, run ac- 
tively into one another, that strict distribution the matter under 
different heads, would violence the history, and hinder more than 
promote clear view it. Nor will answer follow always the 
same order, but each period, that interest should placed foremost 
which reality found take the lead. Thus, for instance, the 
development doctrine stands, the seventh, eighth, and ninth cen- 
turies, almost entirely still, and this period, accordingly, 
only very subordinate rank. the same time, however, the division 
and treatment the matter, the different periods, will depend very 
much course the disposition the historian and the end has 
particularly view. 


10. Sources Church History. 


Whatever may serve furnish information, more less accurate, 
the external and internal acts and fortunes the church, reck- 
oned among the sources its history. The degree its credibility and 
trustworthiness, criticism must determine outward and inward 
grounds. may distinguish general between and 
mediate sources. 

The DIRECT being the pure original 
utterance history itself, are the most important, and fall again into: 

Written. Here belong, 

Official reports and documents. special weight among these 
are the acts councils then the official letters bishops, particu- 
larly the bulls the popes.2 These decrees and bulls refer all 


these have several the best, Sacrorum concil- 
iorum nova amplissima collectio. Florent. Venet. 1759 sqq. folio vol- 
umes. (For the history our American churches, also, synodical transactions are, 
like manner, the most authentic immediate source.) 

these, too, there are various collections; one particular note Cocqua- 
linus: Bullarum amplissima collectio. Rom. 1739. and Magni bullarii 
continuatio (1758—1830), collegit Andr. Advocatus Barbieri. Rom. 1835 sq. 
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sections church history, but especially doctrine and government. 
For single sections, again, there are special documentary sources. For 
dogmatic history first the confessions which the church 
doctrine enunciated normative for the history the Chris- 
tian life, the different monastic rules for the history worship, the 
liturgies for the history ecclesiastical polity, the civil ordinances 
the Byzantine, Frank, and German princes referring the church.4 

Inscriptions particularly over graves. These frequently throw 
light particular facts, the birth and death distinguished men, 
their deeds, etc. and are characteristic for the spirit the age. They 
are not, however, much value for church history, for certain 
parts 

Private writings historical actors. for the history the 
ancient church, the works the apologists and church fathers are 
the greatest account for the history the Middle Ages, the works 
the schoolmen and for the history the Reformation, the 
works the reformers and their Roman adversaries. They give 
the most lively image their authors and their age. Here how- 
ever necessary weigh beforehand, the scales careful and 
thorough criticism, the genuineness the authorities, not 
misled any Especially needful this the case writ- 
ten monuments the second and third centuries, when multitude 
apocryphal writings were forged which are themselves indeed char- 
acteristic, only not for the names they are made falsely represent, 
but for the heretical tendencies rather out which they have sprung. 


collection the older symbols given Walch, his Bibliotheca 
symbolica vetus. and recently Bibliothek der Symbole 
und Glaubensregeln der apost. Kath. Kirche. Breslau. 1842. Confessions 
the Lutheran church are found complete the editions Rechenberg and Hahn; 
those the Reformed church the Collectio Confessionum, Niemeyer. 
Leipzig. 1840. 

Holstenius: Codex regularum Monasticarum. Rom. 1661. enlarged 

Comp. Assemani: Codex liturgicus ecclesiae universalis. 
Liturgiarum orientalium collectio. t.— Muratori: Liturg. 
rom. vetus. Venet. 1748. 

The laws the Roman emperors may found the Codex Theodosianus 
and Cod. those the Frank kings Collectio capitularium 
regum Frankorum. Par. 1677; those the German emperors 
Collectio constitutionum imperialium. Fref. 1713. 

Collections such inscriptions are, for instance, Ciampini Vetera Monumenta. 
Rom. 1747. Christ. antiquitatum specimina. Rom. 1752 t.; 
Sinnbilder und Kunstvorstellungen der Alten Christen. Altona. 1825. 
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again necessary also have hand correct and complete 

Unwritten. Here belong works art; particularly church edi- 
fices, and religious paintings. The religious domes the Middle Ages, 
for instance, are embodiment the gigantic spirit that period 
they may taken commentary the reigning apprehension 
the time Christianity and the church, and are far the greatest 
importance for the historian. 

The INDIRECT SOURCES are: 

Before all, the reports and representations historical 
These not give the history its own originality, like the 
immediate sources, but its subjective apprehension, the way expo- 
sition and commentary. Among such reports, those course must 
take the first place, which proceed from eye and ear witnesses, whether 
friends which case indeed they approximate closely the 
character direct sources. The measure their worth depends, 
all may see, the trustworthiness and capacity their 
Weighty this way are, for the Apostolic period, for instance, the Acts 

the Apostles St. Luke, aside even from their canonical authority 
for the history the early persecutions, the reports the churches 
Smyrna and Lyons; for the age Constantine, the historical works 
for the Middle Ages, the annals and chronicles the 
monks; for the Reformation, Spalatin’s Annales reformationis, the 

biographies Luther Melanchthon and Matthesius, Sleidan’s Com- 
etc. 

Historians who have lived after the events they narrate, may re- 
garded also sources, when they have drawn upon reliable documents, 
monuments, and autoptic reports, which are either lost 
altogether, least placed beyond our reach, (as the case partly 
with the treasures the Vatican library). Among these, the biogra- 
phies particular men, who have stood high the church, take 
important place. Such biographies, the martyrs particularly and 
Saints, have great 


all the more important church fathers there are good editions, particularly 
from the seventeenth and first half the eighteenth century. (See Walch’s Biblio- 
theca patristica.) There are also valuable collections patristic literature; as, 
Maxima bibliotheca veterum patrum, etc. Lugd. 1677. fol.; and, 
Bibliotheca vett. patram antiquorumque scriptorum ecclesiast., postrema lugdu- 
nensi locupletior. Venet. 1765—88. fol. 

The most important collection the sort, which however reason the fa- 
bles mixed with needs used with great found the Acta 
torum, quotquot toto orbe coluntur, edd. Bolandus Antwerp. 
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Among the mediate sources, finally, may reckoned also, 
although very subordinate consequence, oral traditions, leyends, and 
popular sayings far least they are characteristic the his- 
tory the time, which they had their origin. So, for example, the 
saying throughout the Middle Ages, that the church since her union 
with the State under Constantine had lost her the saying 
which arose the time the Hohenstaufen, that Frederick II. would 
return, that eagle would rise out his ashes, destroy the 
papacy, showing early opposition Romanism the part the 
common German mind. 


11. Substitute for Study Sources. 


For the historian critical acquaintance with least the principal 
sources indispensable and this requires again vast amount pre- 
liminary knowledge, particular most intimate acquaintance with 
the Greek and Latin languages, which for the most part the direct 
sources are offered for For general need however, and for com- 
mon practical ends, such works may answer are founded tho- 
rough study the sources. worthy commendation 
among the modern works that kind, are the church histories 
Neander and Gieseler, neither which however yet completed. 
Neander combines with the most extensive reading, particularly 
patristic literature, the finest sense truth and justice, inward sym- 
pathy with all forms and types the Christian spirit and life, great 
talent for apprehending and delineating genetically the spirit lead- 
ing persons and tendencies, and lovely, child-like religious spirit 
and sincerity qualities altogether, which have won for him deservedly 
the title, father modern church history, and almost cause for- 
get the faults his immortal work—among which must reckoned 
particularly the carelessness and frequently wearisome diffuseness 
his style. text very lean, and betrays rather untoward, 


1693—1794, folio volumes. They are composed Jesuits, and arranged af- 
ter the days the months, reaching tothe 6th October. The apparatus for 
this work embraces alone about 700 manuscripts, which are found castle the 
province Antwerp. 

Not these languages their classic purity. The ecclesiastical Greek 
and Latin, accordingly, not learned out the usual grammars and lexicons 
alone, but other helps must called in, such Suicer’s Thesaurus ecclesiasticus 
patribus graecis; Carol.du Fresne’s (Dom. Cange) Glossarium scriptores 
mediae infimae (Lugd. 1688. fol.); also his Glossarium scr. 
med. inf. latinitatis (Par. 1733—36. fol.) Other editions, with Carpentier’s 
supplement, vols. folio. 
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spiritless apprehension history; his work made invaluable, how- 
ever, the rich extracts from the sources, selected with vast diligence 
and skill, which occupy far the most room, and place the reader 
situation form his own judgment. 

smaller works, Guericke and Hase are best for manual use. Gue- 
work just the right size volumes) for commencing 
students, and gives the principal matter comprehensive and pious 
form the best parts however, down the time the Reforma- 
tion, are due the work Neander, and stands, subsequently this 
epoch, much the service bigoted Lutheranism, 
hatred towards the Reformed church, that this must hinder its useful- 
ness, out Germany especially, far more even than its cumbersome 
and tasteless style. Hase is, among all that have been named, far 
the most gifted writer history. has extraordinary talent for 
spirited individual delineation, and can, with few masterly touches, 
characterize whole age. much the more lamented it, that 
his admirable genius should not baptized fully the element 
faith. 

Along with such general works however, should consulted par- 
ticularly also the many extremely instructive and interesting monogra- 
phies German scholarship distinguished theologians and their 
times; these serve bring minuteness into our view, and many 
cases almost supercede the necessity study sources. Such mo- 
nographies have Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Origen, Athanasius, Gregory Nyssa, Augustine, Gregory the Great, 
Anselm, Bernhard Clairvaux, Hugo St. Victor, Gregory VII, 
Innocent III, Alexander III, those the Forerunners the Refor- 
mation, almost all the Reformers, Spener, Franke, Zinzendorf, 
Bengel, again the most weighty portions the dogmatic 
history, single divisions and periods the church. This mono- 
literature moreover constantly the increase; German 
diligence particular, especially since Neander here also has led the 
way, adding almost every year some new work value those 
already hand, and not likely rest till every nook and corner 
church history explored and the entire past made near liv- 
ing reproduction. 


12. Method writing Church History. 


are next inquire, how the material church history 
arranged and represented. 
regards external method, the disposition the matter, 
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best unite the order with that things. The chrono- 
logical synchronistic method, which has been much favor here- 
tofore, very external and mechanical, when carried out itself, 
whether vears, according Fleury, centuries, with Mo- 
sheim. History sinks this way mere chronicle, and the flow 
events broken, that things are sundered which should together, 
and not unfrequently things brought together which should held 
apart, all obedience the artificial rule time. less unsuitable 
however the use, exclusively, the order things, 
where the matter distributed under certain heads, missions, doc- 
trine, government, etc., and each head pursued without regard the 
rest, from the beginning down the present time. History this way 
turned into number independent and separate parallel lines; 
allowing insight into the interior connections and relations the 
different departments, proper apprehension any period 
whole. 

unite the two methods, that may have the benefit both. This 
may do, following indeed the course time, but such way that 
the division here shall depend the character and order the events, 
and the same subject followed out still its relative close, without 
any concern have this coincident exactly with the end year 
century any other fixed period. The entire history thus divided 
into certain periods answerable its actual course itself, satisfy 
the chronological interest while within these periods, the matter 
treated under particular sections heads, many each period 
may need, satisfy the order things. 

The internal method the historian the genetic evolutionary 
which consists this, that the history made reproduce itself ac- 
cording nature, represent itself exactly has occurred. 
This method differs the one hand from simple narration, which 
puts together mere outward facts and names, without rising gene- 
ral views and philosophical observations, and the other hand from 
construction, which adjusts history preconceived scheme, 
and for the spirit past age substitutes its own spirit. The historian 
must give himself full his object; first inquiring accurately 
‘and conscientiously into the state facts, the next place living him- 
self into the spirit the time which has produced the facts, and then 
representing both, the facts filled with their own spirit and life, such 
way that the whole process development may repeat itself before the 
eyes the reader, and the actors appeaf clothed real flesh and blood. 
History neither altogether body, nor altogether soul, but both in- 
VI. No. 23. 
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dissoluble union; which account both, fact and idea, must 
understood and brought The older historians have done in- 
valuable service the way collecting material, facts; but their 
works lack generally the character living freedom. The modern 
historical school goes the inmost marrow history, the hidden 
springs its life, and lays all open our view. The two methods 
not necessity absolutely exclude each other, although each calls 
for kind talent; but properly one completes the other, 
and the full force history reached only their intimate union. 

Truth and fidelity thus are the highest object the historian; 
which, though fallible man can never attain full, 
bound keep continually before his eyes. must divest himself 
all prejudices, all party interests, order bring the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, into the light day. This 
does not imply, some have pretended, that must lay aside his 
own subjectivity, his character, nay his religion itself, and become 
mere tabula rasa. For the first place this downright 
bility, since man can have knowledge without the exercise his 
own thinking and judgment; and plain besides, that those pre- 
cisely who boast most their philosophical for instance 
Strauss his notorious Leben Jesu,” are all others most com- 
pletely preoccupied with opinions and principles, which they affect 
master history instead sitting docile scholars her feet. Then 
again, the very first condition all knowledge active sympathy 
already hand with the object known. that would know 
the truth, must himself stand the truth; only the philosopher can 
understand philosophy, the poet poetry, the religious 
also the church historian must live and move the spirit Chris- 
tianity order justice his subject. And since Christianity 
the centre the world’s life and truth itself, unlocks also the 
sense all other history. cannot say then, that according the 
same rule only heathen can understand heathenism, only Jew 
Judaism, and only rationalist for only from higher 
position can command full view also all below, and not the 
reverse; and only the truth can understand error, whereas er- 
ror cannot said all understand even itself. Verum index sui 
But paganism over against Christianity false religion, and 
whatever truth there may it, such the longing includes 
after redemption, finds precisely Christianity its own fulfilment. 
The same true sects, related the central power truth 
the church. And far Judaism concerned, just direct 
preparation for Christianity; this its completion, and thus more 
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intelligible for the Christian than for the Jew, the same way that 
the man able understand the child, while the child can have 
proper understanding himself. Whence Augustine says with 
full right: Novum Testamentum vetere latet, Vetus Novo 
patet. 

The objectivity then which the historian bound aim al- 
ways, though may never reach fully this life, the truth 
itself, found only Christ, whom are hid all the trea- 
sures wisdom and knowledge. This truth inseparable the same 
time from righteousness, and allows partiality, violation the 
suum come into view. 


13. Division Church History. 


The development the church has different stadia life-stages, 
which are styled periods. The close one period and beginning 
another epoch, properly stopping-place This marks 
the entrance new principle; and epoch-forming event idea, 
such introduces new course development. for instance, 
the first feast Pentecost the conversion St. Paul, the apostle 
the Gentiles; the destruction the union church and 
State under Constantine; the rise Gregory VII; the posting his 
ninety-five theses Luther Calvin’s appearance Geneva; the suc- 
cession queen Elizabeth the the landing the Puritan 
pilgrims Plymouth; the appearance Spener, Zinzendorf, Wesley 
the breaking out the French Revolution the etc. period 
the circuit between two epochs, the time within which 
new idea view the world comes its evolution. Among pe- 
riods themselves, however, may distinguish greater and smaller. 
The greater periods will style, for the sake clearness, ages, 
preferred, world-ages. new age will allow commence, 
vast scale productive contemplation, where the church not only 
passes into entirely new outward state, but the stream her inward 
life also brought assume wholly different direction. Such 
age then falls again into number periods the nar- 
rower sense, each which represents and unfolds some particular 
side the general principle which rules the age. 

divide now the whole history the church down the present 
time into three ages, and each age again into three periods; from 
which derive the following scheme, universal index, the way 
preliminary survey and preparation. 
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First The Primitive church, the Graeco-Latin (Oriental 
and Occidental) Universal church, from its foundation the 
day Pentecost, Gregory the Great, embracing thus the first 
six centuries (to 590). 

First Period: The Apostolic church, the death the 

Second Period: The church under persecution (ecclesia pressa), 
the sole sovereignty Constantine (311). 

Third Period: The church the Graeco-Roman empire, under 
the barbarian Gregory the Great (590). 

Seconp Ace: The church the Middle Ages, the Romano- 
Germanic church, from Gregory the Great the Reformation 
(599—1517). 

Fourth Period: Commencement the Middle Ages, the Planting 
the church among the Germanic nations, the time 
Gregory VII. (1073). 
Fifth Period: Bloom the Middle Ages, summit the papacy, 
monasticism, scholastic and mystic theology, Boniface VIII. 
(1294). 
Period: Dissolution the Middle Ages and Preparation for 
the Reformation, 1517. 

Ace: The Modern church, the Evangelical Protestant 
church, over against the Roman, the present time. 

Seventh Period: The Reformation, Productive Protestantism 
(16th century). 

Period Self-consolidating Scholastic Protestantism (17th 
century and first part the 18th). 

Ninth Period: Negative Protestantism (Rationalism and sect spirit), 
and introduction new age (from middle the 18th century 
this time). 


14. General Character the Three Ages Church History. 


full justification this division, its details, can found only 
church history itself. place here, however, establish 
some measure the authority the main division into three ages, 
preliminary exposition their general character. 

The Ancient church, from her foundation the close the 
sixth century, has her local theatre the countries immediately around 
the Mediterranean sea; namely Western Asia (particularly Pales- 
tine and Asia Minor), Southern Europe (Greece, Italy, southern 

Gaul), and Northern Africa (Egypt, Numidia, etc.), the very 
centre, thus, the old world and its heathen culture. Proceeding 
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from the bosom the Jewish nation, Christianity even the age 
the apostles effected settlement the Greek and Roman nationality, 
and this national basis reaches through the whole first age; which 
have good ground thus style the Graeco-Roman Oriental 
and Occidental. the first place, has mighty conflict sustain 
with Judaism and Paganism, this too under its most cultivated and 
powerful form. Hence weighty part falls the history the diffu- 
sion Christianity, and also the history the church’s persecu- 
tions, part the Roman sword, part also Grecian science 
and art. this conflict, however, the church triumphs, through her 
moral strength displayed life and death, and her new view the 
She appropriates the classical language and culture, fills them 
with Christian contents, and produces the magnificent literature 
the fathers, which has been fruitful force also for all later 
The Oriental Greek church occupies the foreground, the prin- 
cipal bearer the movement. She this age her highest 
power and fairest blossoms, particularly the explanation and settle- 
ment the objective fundamental doctrines Christ’s divinity and 
that Holy Ghost, and the blessed Trinity; the Greek dia- 
lectics being made here good service; whence her complacency 
the title the orthodox church. Still the Latin church also comes 
into view, especially the African, from the time Tertullian, and 
takes the lead indeed, through Augustine, the great anthropological 
controversies. 

This age is, dogma, polity, and worship, fundamental for all fol- 
lowing centuries, the common ground, out which the Jater main 
branches the church have sprung. the church presents our 
view, even outwardly and visibly, imposing free unity, which com- 
prises itself the same time manifold differences; and commands 
admiration the power she has vanquish, not only outward foes, 
Judaism and Paganism, but inward foes also, the most dangerous er- 
rors and schisms, with the weapons the Spirit and truth. 

The church the Middle Ages, though one view the product 
the Primitive church, still very different from this both outwardly 
and inwardly. the first place, the theatre carried 
forward towards the west and north, into the heart Europe, into Ita- 
ly, Spain, France, Britain, Germany, Scandinavia. The unity the 
church split into two great halves. The Eastern church, after her 
separation from the Western, loses more and more always her own vi- 
tality stiffening part into dead formalism, and part making room 
for new enemy from without, Mohammedanism, before which also 
the North African church gives way. This loss the East however, 
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compensated the richest manner new gain the West, 
The church here receives into itself entirely new nationality, 
barians indeed the start, but highly gifted and vast native force, 
namely the Germanic, which descending from the North like over- 
flowing deluge the inwardly rotten Roman empire, destroys with 
tude hand its political institutions and its treasures learning, but 
the same time founds upon its ruins succession new States full 
energy and big with promise for the future. The church rescued from 
the rubbish the Roman language and culture, together with her own 
literature; christianized and civilized these rude tribes, especially 
from Rome out, which was then her and the Mid- 
dle Ages, which the pope represented the highest spiritual, the Ger- 
man emperor the highest temporal power, and the church ruled all 
social relations and every popular movement the West. This then 
the age catholicism. Here meet the colos- 
sal creations the papacy, league conflict withthe German 
imperial power, the monastic orders, the scholastic and mystic 
divinity, the Gothic architecture and other arts, vying with each 
other adorn the worship the church. But this activity, the 
church loses sight more and more her apostolical foundation, and 
overrun with all sorts human alloy and impure dross. papacy 
becomes despotism over men’s minds, the school divinity degenerates 
into empty forms and useless subtleties, and the entire religious life 
takes Pelagian, legal direction towards particular outward works, 
substituted for living faith the only Saviour. Against this oppression 
the hierarchy, with its human ordinances, the deeper life 
the church, the consciousness evangelical freedom. 

after due preparation, not only without but also within the 
bosom the mediaeval Catholicism, are brought the Reformation 
the sixteenth century; which gives the stream church history 
altogether different direction, opening the way thus for entirely new 
age, whose evolution ourselves are still comprehended. The 
Modern church has her theatre primarily Germany and Switzerland, 
where the Reformation was born and inwardly matured. This itself 
impresses upon it, national respect, predominantly German 
character. spreads, however, with rapid triumph, into the Scandi- 
navian North, into France, the Netherlands, England, Scotland, and 
last into North America; which continues unfold itself thea- 
tre the kingdom God, making room itself for the good and bad 
powers the old world, and representing the different tendencies 
Protestantism along with the renovated life Romanism compli- 
cated confusion. the second age the Greek and Latin, with 
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the beginning the third age the Latin church falls asunder into two 
great halves, the Roman the Protestant, the last branching into 
the Lutheran and Reformed confessions. And Middle Ages 
the Roman Catholic church was the centre all great movements, 
while the Greek remained motionless earlier position; also 
Protestantism forms manifestly the central stream -modern history, 
and the activity Romanism itself, though numerically the stronger 
interest, conditioned mainly the impulse gains from the Protes- 
tant side. have right then style this third age, from its lead- 
ing character, the age the Protestant church. 


15. Continuation. 


Taking these three ages their most general relation one an- 
other, find difference which may best described the philo- 
sophical distinction objectivity and subjectivity. 

The first age the union objectivity and 
that is, find the two great moral principlés, which all individual 
human life well all history turns, the authority the general 
and the freedom the single, tolerable equipoise, but still their 
first stadium only, without any clear sense determinate boundary 
between the two orders existence. meet the ancient church 
arich activity and manifoldness the Christian life and Christian 
science, also great number unsound excrescences, dangerous 
heresies and divisions. But over all these individual and national ten- 
dencies and views and characters, felt the sway the universal 
church mind, separating with sure instinct the false element, and 
oecumenical councils settling doctrines and promulgating ecclesias- 
tical laws, which single Christians and nations submit. 

Afterwards, however, these two principles objectivity and subjec- 
tivity, the outward and the inward, the general and the single, author- 
ity and freedom, stand forward and the nature the 
case, the principle objectivity first prevails. the Catholic church 
the Middle Ages, Christianity appears prevailingly under the character 
law, power extending itself with outward domination over the 
whole life. may call thus the age Christian legalism, ec- 
clesiastical authority. The free personality comes not here its 
proper rights; bound slavishly fixed objective rules and forms. 
The individual subject account, only far the organ 
and medium the general spirit the church; all secular powers, 
the State, science, art, the guardianship the hierarchy, 
and must serve its ends throughout. the era emphatically grand, 
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universal enterprises, collossal works, for whose completion the co- 
operation nations and centuries required; the time the most 
perfect outward sovereignty visible church. well or- 
dered and imposing system authority was necessary, the same 
time educational institute for the Germanic nations, form them 
the consciousness and rational use for parental disci- 
pline must before independence, the law schoolmaster towards 
Christ. This consciousness awoke even before the close the Mid- 
dle Ages. proportion the dominion Rome degenerated into 
tyranny over conscience and all free thought, the subjective and na- 
tional spirit was roused into endeavor shake off the ignominious 
yoke. 

All these struggles waking freedom concentrated themselves 
finally into world-historical movement, and assumed religious de- 
terminate character the Reformation the sixteenth century. 
With this commences the age subjectivity and individuality. Still 
the Reformers aimed free the Christian world only from the op- 
pressive authority ordinances, and not any means from 
the authority God the contrary they sought bring reason in- 
subjection God’s word, and the natural will into subjection 
his grace. They wanted licentiousness, but freedom filled with 
the contents faith and ruled the Holy Scriptures. Inasmuch 
however history, reason our human sinfulness and its con- 
stant attendant error, proceeds only through contradictions and ex- 
tremes, the Protestant subjectivity degenerated gradually into its cor- 
responding abuse division, wilfulness, and contempt for all and 
every sort authority. This has taken place especially since the mid- 
dle the last century, theoretically Rationalism, and practically 
Sectarism. Rationalism has formed itself into learned and scientific 
system, particularly among the Germans, predominantly theoretic 
and thinking people, and the Lutheran church but substance 
hand also other European countries, and North America, 
under various forms, such Arminianism, Deism, Unitarianism, Uni- 
versalism, and infects some extent the theology even the orthodox 
denominations themselves. well known, places private judg- 
ment above the Bible itself, and receives only much this 
can grasp with the natural understanding. The system sect and 
denomination has sprung more from the bosom the Reformed 
church, and owes its form the practical English nationality. 
North America, under the banner full religious freedom, has 
reached its but strictly belongs, actual power, Protes- 
tant Christianity whole, which sadly wanting unity, outward 
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visible unity, the necessary fruit that which inward, much 
works are faith. Sects, true, not commonly reject the Bi- 
ble; rather they are stiff for it, their own way but opposi- 
tion all history, and the imagination that they alone, all the 
world, are possession its true sense. Thus their appeal the 
Bible still out last practically into rationalism; since they 
always mean own sense the Bible, and bottom follow their 
private judgment. the principle subjectivity shows itself 
this, that since the Reformation the different spheres the world, 
the sciences, arts, politics, social life, have separated themselves more 
and more from the church, and pursue their own way independently 
its authority. wide spread rationalism and division into 
endless party interests, and the consequent weakness the church 
over against the world, with its different spheres, especially over 
against the State, have presented only bad, diseased subjec- 
tivity, which forms just the opposite pole the stiff, hard objectivity 
degenerated Catholicism. 

Against this evil state, however, the deeper life the church, 
which can never extinguished. opposition Rationalism, arises 
with victorious conflict new evangelical theology, which now satis- 
fies the demands science together with those faith; while the 
misery sect comes more and more into painful consciousness, and 
calls forth longing for church union. the same time, the question 
concerning the nature and form the church presses evidently into 
the foreground. The deeper although means prevailing ten- 
dency the time thus towards objectivity not however indeed 
towards that which had place the Middle Ages; for history can 
flow backwards, stream hill; but objectivity which 
shall enriched with all the experience and manifold living fulness 
the age subjectivity, higher reconciliation thus, (vermittelte 
Protestantism and Catholicism, without their respective 
errors and diseases. These struggles the present, when brought 
due ripeness, will issue doubtless far more glorious reformation 
than any the church has yet seen; and then will open new age, 
which also all spheres the world shall return, free way, into 
league with the church, science and art join glorify the name God, 
and all nations and powers, according the word prophecy, 
given the saints the Most High. 
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the heaviest stone,” says the sententious doctor physic, 
Sir Thomas, that melancholy can throw man, tell him that 
the end his nature that there further state come, 
unto which this seems professional, and otherwise made vain.” 
Hence the vast majority men have endeavored avert such missiles 
cemeteries, monuments, cremations, embalmings, and obsequies 
endless name. these they testify innate conviction an- 
other life, where thought and memory and affection shall survive. 
Antique sculpture Rome (in Aedibus Barberinis) represents man 
just arrived the Elysian fields, holding out his hand shade 
whom recognizes his wife, and mutually recognized her. 
This expectation common Pagan and Christian, but with the 
Christian, how ennobled 

knight might have gone say, tell him there shall mem- 
ory him with posterity. that pyramids, arches, and obelisks 
are the irregularities vain glory, and wild enormities ancient 
natural feeling and not despised, that there 
lived such man myself. viator! Stop, traveller! and 
read, once lived you now do. Haply, you inquire, you may 
find what was, well who, and that knowledge something 
that claims kindred and challenges interest yourself, beyond that 
community species. This feeling the humblest the lof- 
tiest raises the rude monument the country church yard 
does the costly structure the cemetery the proud city. The lines 
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Gray, which rhythm and sweet melancholy blend inimitably, 
are exactly this 


“For who dumb forgetfulness prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned 
Left the warm precincts the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind 


Another heavy stone thrown man would be, tell him, 
Your friends will show outward marks respect and affection 
for your mortal relics. They will carry you out the Esquiline Hill 
and throw you into the deep pit’s mouth with slaves and malefactors, 
leave you devoured dogs and vultures.” The man who 
laughs obsequies ancient modern, Pagan Christian, has ac- 
quired obtuseness heart that should well nigh make him out- 
law from the community sorrow and sympathy. The brutes bet- 
ter when they bellow the blood their kindred. Diogenes,” 
said one, when you die, what shall the disposition your body?” 
Hang up,” said the Cynic, “ona tree, with staff hand, 
scare away crows.” And Humanity says, Let Diogenes 
hung up; but for and mine, crave better lot—my body, 
shrived and affectionately committed the urn grave, thrice re- 
peated spoken, and stone mark the spot.” this point, 
own part nor lot with Diogenes, but frankly avow that the antici- 
pation the dread hour and the narrow cell, affords real consola- 
tion that surviving friends will make these outward demonstrations 
affection and respect. 

Nor may despise that very prevalent feeling the world all 
ages, that, some way other, becoming funeral service foreshadows 
better condition the next stage. throw little earth upon 
unburied body, was sweet charity with the Roman; would save 
the otherwise cheerless shade hundred years’ wandering the 
shores Styx. The utensils and armor exhumed from the graves 
our own aborigines, show similar expectation. How they supposed 
the kettle, the pipe, the bow and the arrow were get the point 
their own destination, not the question. true, also, that Chris- 
tianity scatters the winds these fantasies the heathen; but con- 
sidering them connected with the innate conviction immortality, 
with all their distortion and wantonness imagination, they challenge 
our respect. May they not connected with obscure but real tradi- 
tion concerning resurrection the body 

The Greek and Roman fables Elysium, Tartarus, Charon, Styx, 
Minos, and his consessors, came from Egypt. According the ear- 
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liest records, the burial place the ancient Memphis was island 
the adjacent lake, called Acherusia. the shore sat court 
judges. the character the deceased, whose body was brought 
thither, had been good, the court permitted the funeral proceed, 
and the body was ferried over the island. The island was most 
tastefully ornamented with groves and shrubbery, and the place called 
Elisout—the blest. The court ordered eulogy pronounced. 
But the character the deceased was bad, the body was ordered 
thrown into loathsome ditch, with degrading ceremonies. The 
ditch was denominated Tartar—miserable. Hence the Greek and 
Roman also from Elisout, 

times after these, arose the art and mystery embalming, in- 
vented the Egyptians and them lost, perhaps 
Removing the more perishable parts, the brain and they filled 
the body with spices and other indurating substances, that seemed 
defy equally the tooth worms and time. Indeed, judging from 
and freshness those specimens exhibited our country 
some four years since, not extravagant say that the mummies 
Egypt which shall escape the exhumation curiosity and vandal- 
ism, will retain their identity form and substance till the consum- 
mation all things. This study the Egyptians the art em- 
balming, and the time-defying character their sepulchres, evinces 
anxiety for the body which think will difficult explain 
short the hypothesis resurrection. 

The same sort interest, may less degree, trace all 
along the course time. The few handfuls earth bestowed 
pious hand was, the Greek and Roman, boon immeasurable 
value. Rome, every person was considered having both legal 
and moral right burial, that is, funeral rites; for made 
difference respect care for the body whether were buried entire 
burned. Among the Greeks both methods were practised, though 
burning chiefly. The Romans interred most, till the time 
This tyrant, fearing his successors would treat him had treated 
Marius, ordered his own body burned and after that, burning 
became the more common mode. The Jews interred till the time 
Asa; thence onward the captivity, burning prevailed. But after 
the captivity, interment was again the only practice. 

The occasion our learned knight’s essay was the digging up, 
1645, the county Norfolk, England, between forty and fifty earth- 
vases urns, containing ashes and bones half consumed. These 
were deposited dry and sandy soil, not yard deep, nor far 
from one another: some containing two pounds bones, distin- 
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guishable skulls, ribs, jaws, thigh-bones, and teeth, with fresh im- 
pressions their combustion. the extraneous substances, 
like pieces small boxes, combs handsomely wrought, handles 
small brass instruments, brazen nippers, and one some kind opal. 
Near the same plot ground, for about six yards compass, were dig- 
ged coals and incinerated substances, which begat conjecture that 
this was the Ustrina place burning their bodies, some sacri- 
ficing place unto the manes.” present urns were not one 
capacity, the largest containing above gallon; some not much above 
half that measure nor all one figure, wherein there strict con- 
formity, the same different countries; observable from those 
represented Casalius, Bosio, and others, though all found Italy. 
While many have handles, ears, and long necks, but most imitate 
circular figure, spherical and round composure, whether from any 
mystery, best duration, capacity, were but conjecture. But the 
common form with necks was figure, making our last bed 
like our nor much unlike the urns our nativity, while lay 
the nether part the earth, and inward vault our microcosm.” 

inscriptions were found these urns, their date was uncer- 
tain. From all the circumstances, our author concludes they might 
have belonged the Romans Agricola’s time, not far from the 
place ancient Roman camp; they might have been the de- 
posit more ancient Britons, since evident from Tacitus and 
others that the Gauls, Germans, and Scandinavians burned their dead 
or, finally, they may have dated from the era the Antonines, 
and have been least thirteen hundred years old. Whoever the 
proprietors these relics may have been, question they were de- 
posited anxious, sorrowing friends, with many tears and affectionate 
remembrances, and with hopes some sort reaching far into the fu- 
ture. What the fundamental idea the practice burning was, can 
hardly determined us. The absolute ashes dead body 
bear but small proportion the whole solidity, the greater part 
flying off gaseous form. Nor the discourses Cicero and 
other ancient philosophers enlighten much when they talk the 
fiery nature the soul, and how seeks the upper regions according 
the laws specific gravity. The fable and emblem the Phoenix 
too, which often graced the urn, give but the general idea life 
beyond the present, and clue the careful preservation the 
ashes. 

More significant are the extraneous substances—small boxes, 
combs handsomely wrought, bundles small brass instruments, 
VI. No. 23. 
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found the urns and especially the analogous things often found 
the graves our own aborigines. Well remember looking 
and sadly contemplating mass skulls and other bones, mingled 
with domestic utensils and warlike implements, the relics Indian 
burying ground, exhumed the excavations made for public 
Tradition from the last the tribe held that that same spot there 
had been fought bloody battle between their own and neighboring 
tribe. What was the origin this Why put the bow and 
lance, the kettle and the ornament, the grave with the body? 
probable answer seemed returned but this. These people, their an- 
cestors who taught them, believed resurrection the body. 
some way, however inexplicable, they believed their immortal part 
would again visit the body and reiinited; and that they would use 
again the implements their former life. 

deeper conviction the same comes from those mummies 
Egypt, whose date reaches back three thousand and perhaps four thou- 
sand And especially when connect them with their com- 
plicated infoldings, their sarcophagi, and the colossal structures 
catacombs and pyramids, built for their reception. Desire perpetu- 
ate might sufficient motive among the great ones the 
earth, the Pharaohs and their prime ministers; but can hardly 
think the multitude. Again, respect and affection for friends, 
should think, would satisfied with obsequies which did not forecast 
for thousands years. But here sge whole nation, from the 
prince the peasant, preserving with most careful solicitude the mor- 
tal part, and successfully too, expectation living again. 
From the whole history funeral rites that come from every 
source, cannot avoid the conviction that the doctrine resurrec- 
tion was entertained the earliest ages, and has permeated the reli- 
gious notions every tribe. Distorted and wofully confused these 
notions have been, Egypt, the the me- 
tempsychosis Greece and Rome, the fables Elysium and 
Charon and Styx, and the retaining the form its 
earthly partner; more barbarous tribes, confused vague concep- 
tions, but the generic idea there. Not merely does the soul survive 
the body, but shall united again. 

confirmation this connection, hesitate not adduce the 
passage Job: that words were now written! that they 
were printed book! That they were graven with iron pen 
and lead, the rock forever! For know that Redeemer liveth, 
and that shall stand the latter day upon the earth: And though 
after skin worms destroy this body, yet flesh shall see God: 
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shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not an- 
other; though reins consumed within me.” 

Mr. has reasoned ingeniously this passage show that 
does not contain even allusion resurrection. But after atten- 
tively considering his reasons, dissent from his conclusion and 
adhere our first impressions. admits that our translators believed 
resurrection, that the Vulgate, Septuagint, Chaldee, and 
Syriac versions favor it, that almost the united body plain, sober- 
minded Christians have received it, and that even the original, 
itself, not inconsistent with it. And seems admit also that 
one letter were changed the word that instead reading 
which even Herder renders living but 
translates absque carne mea, without flesh,” read, 
flesh, would necessarily imply resurrection. has 
also had sore conflict with his first impressions. But inasmuch 
the original, fairly interpreted and translated, does not necessarily im- 
ply resurrection; asit inconsistent with the argument and scope 
the book, because understood, would have settled the controversy 
between Job and his inconsistent with numerous pas- 
sages where Job expresses contrary belief; the doctrine not 
consistent with the views the age which Job lived (the Abrahamic 
age); and the exigencies the argument are met the supposi- 
tion that refers some such event recorded the close the 
book therefore, his conclusion. also asserts his 
that the knowledge and views Old Testament saints respect 
future state (the whole future state, understand him) were 
very dim, that this was immeasurably preferable; the scattered 
rays the future serving only render the horrible sights more hor- 
appeals Ps. vi. and and Hezekiah’s prayer, 
Isa. xxxviii., Job 10: 20—22, etc. 

Now seems that Mr. Barnes wholly overlooks one commen- 
tator who should heard and who should modify his views this 
whole subject. mean the apostle Paul Heb. xi. Paul says 
Abraham forsook home and country, became stranger strange 
and met cheerfully innumerable privations and trials, because 
looked for city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
God: city not here, but beyond. Sarah also had similar faith; 
gave her the strength conception when past age, and being the wife 
Abraham, not likely the which hath foundations” was 
out the circumference her faith. all (Abel, Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Sarah) died faith, not having received here what they 
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expected—the city among other things and chiefly—but were per- 
suaded its existence, and embraced and confessed themselves 
strangers and pilgrims here. They who say such things declare plainly 
that they country. Had they preferred this, they could have had 
their choice, and taken their fill but now they desire better country, 
that heavenly. Abraham offered Isaac, believing God was 
able raise him from the dead, that is, that had struck the fatal 
blow, God would have raised him life the altar, from the ashes, 
from which did figure—all but—receive him. could have 
been great stretch faith have passed resurrection after 
his natural and the words, figure, convey intimation 
such event. Moses chose affliction with God’s people rather 
than the pleasures, treasures, and honors Egypt’s court, because 
had respect the recompense the reward; which this connec- 
tion must mean, least involve, the city which hath foundations, 
which Abraham looked. Finally, Paul says the ancient martyrs— 
those Manasseh’s time doubtless, well those Antiochus 
Epiphanes, that they accepted not deliverance, looking for better 
resurrection. 

Paul then does say clearly, this chapter, that Old Testament 
saints, those Abraham’s age, had clear views future state 
and not dim; and saying this, may still say the New Testament 
has shed flood light the subject. Paul does say also that Old 
Testament saints believed resurrection. offset Paul, there- 
against David and Hezekiah and Job his contrary assertions, 
that is, offset Paul against those the former 
which make their gloomy forebodings cover the whole future state. 
And think writers would distinguish more between the interme- 
diate state, for such state there between each one’s death and the 
consummation, those gloomy passages would not appear formidable. 
Let add that the New Testament itself has but few passages that 
intermediate state, which makes those three, viz. die gain,” 
day shalt thou with paradise,” and the parable the 
Rich man and Lazarus, inestimably precious. the same time 
does speak the transition from the intermediate state the resur- 
rection state one great exaltation and desirableness. 

believe that, however superstition and fable may 
have obscured the subject the minds Egyptians, Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and barbarous nations, traces resurrection are found. 
short, believe God revealed and that Abraham, who 
rejoiced see Christ’s day and saw and was glad, was acquainted 
with it. Aud this view read, with ever fresh delight, the con- 
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secration that first cemetery which have any authentic 
record. 

Abraham was wanderer. the country Chaldaea was 
born; there, the dew his youth, married Sarah; with her, 
company with his father, emigrated Haran the Upper Eu- 
from thence, the call God, went Canaan, and 
next hear him Mamre, whose pleasant valley attracted him. 
Here dwelt Abraham and Sarah with strangers here they saw God 
and his angels; here, together, they walked with God holy reve- 
rence, and with one another kindest affection. From this spot they 
often made excursions, the necessities herds and flocks led them, 
now Egypt, now Philistia, now the cities the Plain; but 
ever returning the delightful valley between converging hills, where 
they had seen the burning lamp and smoking furnace, pledges the 
great promise; where they had entertained angels with kid from 
their flock, and cakes from their storehouse; whither Abraham had 
returned joyful from Moriah with the son promise raised 
figure” from the dead. meeting must this have been with the 
wife his affections, when told her the sorrowful journey, and 
the guileless but most touching inquiry Isaac, Behold the fire and 
the wood, but where the lamb for the burnt offering?” wonder 
that Mamre, the same Hebron, became endeared them through 
many wonderful events and tender associations. 

length the days mourning come. The longest life will have 
anend. Behold, Sarah dies! the companion his travels, the part- 
ner his joys, the soother his sorrows, probably for more than 
hundred years. For Sarah was hundred and seven and twenty 
years old, and she died Kirjath-Arba, the same Hebron. And 
Abraham came mourn for Sarah and weep for her,” gave the 
parting kiss, closed her eyes, the patriarch wept over the corpse 
his beloved. 

And Abraham stood from before his dead and spake unto the 
sons Heth, stranger and sojourner with you: give me,’ 
that is, sell me, burying-place with you, that 
may bury dead out sight.’ And they said, Hear us, 
lord: thou art mighty prince among us,’ thou hast gained our en- 
tire respect and confidence though stranger, ‘in the choice our 
sepulchres bury thy none shall witkhold his 
scorn sell thee place, free our heart. this respectful 
generosity the patriarch stood and bowed himself the people 
the land: your mind that bury dead out sight, 
hear me, and entreat for Ephron the son Zohar, that may 
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give the cave Machpelah which hath, which the end 
his But Ephron, his sympathy, emulates the generosity 
his calling them witness, declares will not sell his 
field, but will make whole present it. Again the patriarch bowed 
himself before them and said Ephron, thou wilt part with it, 
pray thee hear will give thee money for it: take me, and 
will bury dead,” not without. And when, hardly persuaded, 
Ephron named price, Abraham weighed him the silver which 
had named, four hundred shekels silver, current money with the 
merchant.” 

mean salary the father the faithful offers for 
the last resting place his bosom friend. Moreover wants for 
possession, possession permanency, confirmed solemn con- 
tract. For here intends lie down himself the end his now 
hastening with the wife his bosom means rest, with 
her means rise. Not only respect and affection moved Abra- 
ham act thus, establishing burial place for his family, but re- 
ligion also. 

And the field Ephron,” the account proceeds, which was 
Machpelah, before Mamre, the field and the cave therein, and all the 
trees that were the field, that were all the borders round about, 
were made sure unto Abraham the presence the children Heth, 
before all that went the gate, for possession burying place.” 
And there Abraham buried Sarah his wife the cave. There Isaac 
and Ishmael buried Abraham; there Isaac buried Rebecca; there 
Jacob and Esau buried Isaac; there Jacob buried Leah; and there 
the sons Jacob, going from Egypt solemn procession, buried 
him. And there the relics remain, believe, this day, 
preserved the providence God, guarded the Argus eyes 
‘race that yet possess part lot the spiritual blessings which 
pertain Abraham and his seed. There the old quadrangle, with 
its massive limestone walls and peculiar pannel-work indentations, 
identifying with very remote age, most likely David’s, still pro- 
tects the relics. And there probably will stand long time en- 
dures. God had set his own seal the original 
and had thus given example and authority all succeeding ages, 
regard piously the earthly tabernacle his noblest creation, and 
preserve for higher destiny. 


But Plato seemed too frugally politic, who allotted larger monument than 
would contain four heroic verses, and designed the most barren ground for sepul- 
ture: Though cannot commend the goodness that sepulchral ground that 
was set higher rate than the mean salary ch. 
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The next most interesting cemetery the world (always excepting 
Calvary), doubtless the catacombs Rome. was the year 
1841 that Maitiand obtained the materials his work actual in- 
spection inscriptions the Vatican and consulting the best works. 
The origin the catacombs follows. The subsoil Rome 
formation loose, sandy rock various solidity, which tufa and 
puzzolana prevail. These furnished materials for building the city, 
both stone and cement. obtain these materials, pits were dug 
and subterranean galleries run, following often the veins puzzolana. 
the latter times the republic, these pits and galleries had become 
very numerous and extensive, reaching even miles around the city, 
onthe Appian Way. celebrated locality was the Esquiline hill, 
where, Sir Thomas Browne observes, abject corps were huddled 
forth and carelessly burnt without the Esquiline Port.” And Horace, 
Sat. compliments Macaenas for reclaiming this offensive place 
and converting into beautiful gardens. Before, the cast out bodies 
slaves were brought here their fellow servants deposited 
ill made coffins, narrow cells. This place was the common sepul- 
chre for the dregs the people. Now possible live the 
wholesome Esquiline, and bask its sunny banks: where lately the 
ground, covered with whitening bones, was enough produce melan- 
choly.” 

These caves and subterranean galleries became the refuge the 
Christians during the persecutions, say from the year the acces- 
sion Constantine, more than two hundred years. From their num- 
ber, their intricacies, and darkness, they furnished compara- 
tively safe retreat. Jerome visited them the middle the fourth 
century. says, used down into the crypts dug the 
heart the earth, where the walls either side are lined with the 
dead and intense the darkness that almost realize the words 
the prophet, They down alive into hell The caves 
first occupied the Christians are supposed those near the present 
Basilica St. Sebastian, now object general curiosity. During 
the heat persecution, these caves became once dwelling, temple, 
and sepulchre for the people God. Some lived there for years— 
one individual, eight years successively. The galleries, first wrought 
for building materials, were enlarged the Christians for their own 
purposes, accurding they needed dwellings, tombs, and chapels. 
Sometimes they were pursued the soldiery and surprised the 
midst their The bishop Stephen, who lived thus years 
under ground, was surprised while ministering his flock. was 
thrust back into his Episcopal chair and beheaded presence his 
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people. The severest enactments were made, forbidding the 
tians resort the catacombs, and they were hunted these dens 
and caves the earth” like wild beasts. 

When the Roman empire broke pieces the invasion the 
barbarians, the catacombs were neglected. Building material was 
longer needed for the city, nor refuge for the Christians. Their orifices 
were filled and they slept thousand years. the latter part 
the sixteenth century they were opened, through the zeal the Papal 
church for relics, and all their sleeping treasures brought light. 
Every marble containing inscription, funereal other, was exam- 
ined, and three thousand slabs and more were removed, and plaistered 
into the ceiling long corridor the entrance the Vatican Mu- 
seum. There the traveller may now walk and read, order, the short 
and simple annals these poor, ‘of whom the world was not worthy.’ 
fathers the church,” says Maitland, their volumi- 
nous works; the lower orders are only represented these simple 
records, from which, with scarcely exception, sorrow and complaint 
are the boast suffering, appeal the revengeful 
passions, nowhere found.” show, too, the distinction 
between the actual relics persecuted church, and the subsequent 
labors superstitious age.” 

What renders this exhibition more impressive is, that the oppo- 
site side the gallery are arranged, similar manner, multitude 
inscriptions taken from heathen monuments—the great, the noble, 
the mighty—here Scipio, there Marius, and again the leaders 
cohort legion, whose names once sounded the ears men. 
These are dedicated the Divine Manes,” and are embellished 
with the symbols peculiar the Roman mythology. The initials 
uniformly surmount the inscription. Nowhere, perhaps, can found 
more impressive illustration the truth that Christianity has thrown 
flood light the grave, than the contrast presented these op- 
posing walls the Lapidarian Gallery. While the heathen inscriptions 
are uniformly full gloom, and recognized not all resurrection, the 
Christian inscriptions beam with hope and the doctrine which sustained 
that hope. Usually hieroglyph accompanies the inscription, con- 
sisting the first two letters the word the inter- 
secting the longitudinally. The palm leaf frequent accompa- 
niment, sometimes simply, sometimes branch, and again wreath, 
signifying victory over death, and crown beyond this life. vessel 
supporting burning flame, another emblem. The words peace 
abound the words sleeps. The following examples will give 
some idea. 
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VICTORINA DORMIT. 
Victorina sleeps.” 


ZOTICUS HIC DORMIENDUM. 
Zoticus laid here sleep.” 


ELPIDIs. 
The sleeping place dormitory Elpis.” 


GEMELLA DORMIT PACE. 
Gemella sleeps peace.” 


should like transcribe fac simile, but cannot for want 
type and room. add Maitland’s translation two three. 


PEACE. 

This grief will always weigh upon me: may granted behold sleep 

your revered countenance. wife Albana, always and modest, grieve, 

deprived your support, for our Divine Author gave you sacred (boon). 

You well deserving one, having left your (relations), lie peace, sleep: you will 

arise; temporary rest granted you. She lived forty-five years, five months, 
and days: buried peace, Placus, her husband, made this. 


CHRIST. 

Alexander not dead, but lives beyond the stars, and his body rests this tomb. 
lived under the emperor Antonine, who, foreseeing that great: benefit would re- 
sult from his services, returned evil for good. For while his knees, and about 
sacrifice the true God, was led away sad times! 
which sacred rites and prayers, even caverns, afford protection us. What 
can more wretched than such life? And what than such death, when they 
could not buried their friends and relations? length they sparkle heaven. 
has scarcely lived, who has lived Christian times. 


Macus (or Marcus), innocent boy. You have already begun among 
the innocent ones. How endearing such life gladly will your 
mother, the church God, receive you, returning this world. Let restrain 
our sighs, and cease from weeping. 


Lawrence his sweetest son Severus, borne away angels, the seventh Ides 
January, etc. 


Amerimus.to Rufina, dearest wife, the well deserving. May God refresh 
thy spirit. 


Maitland has interesting chapter the symbols which accom- 
the inscriptions, illustrative the hopes and doctrines the 
persecuted infant church. The anchor, the ship under sail, heaven- 
ward bound,” the dove, the cross, the letters the Apocalyptic title 
Christ, are full meaning the connection which they are 
found the marbles. Some inscriptions present the tools the de- 
ceased, indicate his and others the instruments tor- 
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ture with which they were put death, the two-pronged 
claw, tear the flesh. those interested such antiquities, this 
book will rich and, earnestly commending for perusal, 
pass add few remarks more modern cemeteries. 
Formerly the dead were interred the church yard, beneath 
the church itself. Inthe crowded city, the inconvenience and noi- 
someness this practice were sorely felt, and that was long 
tolerated wonderful even with the power long 
established custom, and may say superstition. Paris, far 
are informed, was the first break away from these fetters and 
set the example rural cemetery without the city enclosure, adorned 
with walks and alleys and avenues, and trees and shrubs and flowers, 
throw some cheerfulness and attraction around man’s last asylum. 
1804 the Pére Chaise, called from reverend father the 
Jesuits who once owned the tract part, the city 
authorities for burying place. The extent the purchase was fifty- 
two acres, and lies onthe east quarter the city. The ground 
beautifully diversified surface, having one commanding hill. The 
laying out the grounds was committed Brongniart, architect, 
who executed the work manner, considering the novelty the 
enterprise, worthy all praise. The cemetery however met with small 
favor from the public for number years. the first year one hun- 
dred and thirteen monuments all sorts were erected, and for the 
next seven years but average fifty annually. The causes this 
neglect are said the wars that period and the mania victory 
which absorbed all France. But after the pacification Europe 
grew rapidly into favor, that 1815 there were eighteen hundred 
and seventy-seven monuments, and 1886 there were numbered 
thirty-one thousand monuments all sorts. central position 
stands chapel Grecian architecture, for funeral service. The ma- 
terial the monuments, the costly and the better sort, marble, and 
the epitaphs every description. who desire, will find their 
curiosity abundantly gratified consulting the Guide,” noted our 
head. cannot, however, omit the monument Marshal Ney, 
plain slab, not marble, the eastern end plat, enclosed 
plain iron railing, bearing the inscription, 


cembre 


Four fir trees grace the plat, and this all which speaks that 
iron man.” 
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later period three other cemeteries, similar their character 
and general plan, were established around Paris, viz. Mont-Martre 
the west, containing thirty acres, Mont-Parnasse the south, and 
Vaugirard the south-west the two latter much smaller dimen- 
sions, and all inferior the Pére Chaise. 

From the Pére Chaise take (for are not travelled), our 
own Mount Auburn, near Boston, modelled, and the cemeteries 
Brooklyn, Y., Laurel Hill Philadelphia, Mount Hope Roches- 
ter, Y., the one Springfield, Mass., and others. Mount Auburn, 
more than twice the extent Pére Chaise, and not inferior, 
believe, natural adaptation, may yet rival its prototype all respects. 
The Springfield cemetery has one exceedingly interesting characteris- 
tic. From its alluvial hills there gush forth, springs the 
purest water, furnishing facilities abundance for ornamental jets 
and refreshing pools. our ardent wish that these beginnings may 
carried any extent excellence, not wasteful gorgeousness 
individual display, (that not excellence, but folly: there are 
mids and mausolea and Petras enough for one world already,) but 
wish see the habitation cared for, protected, and such ornament 
and expense bestowed propriety and good taste dictate. And there 
may established standard good taste this respect well 
literature. Moreover, rural and horticultural cultivation will 
much accomplishing this object. begets community interest 
all concerned, commendable esprit corps for seem have 
propriety what grows immediately from the hand God, 
although more particularly our feel this owner- 
ship far more than masses dead stone, which the eye 
melancholy alone can rest. Veritable Guide” closes with de- 
scription monument Mont-Parnasse young wife. Julia, 
alone, engraven the stone. For two years, two three times 
every week, the husband visited this grave and cultivated the plat 
and not that only, but, his own expense, the grounds around, 
considerable distance, comprising many monuments those stran- 
gers How much more cheerful also and significant 
that which alone alleviates the gloom the grave, viz. the hope 
the life come, the living soul, speak, the tree and shrub, 
which rises from the dead every spring and sends forth its fragrance, 
than the cold, motionless, silent cannot but commend 
the taste the old patriarch, when purchasing the field Ephron the 
Hittite, contracted not only for the field and the cave therein, but 
for all the trees that were the field, and that were all the bor- 
ders round about.” 


ardently desire, therefore, that the models which have been 
happily begun among may finished, have doubt they will 
be, ultimate excellence. devoutly exhort all from the country 
who can, their visits metropolitan places, turn aside from their 
business and pleasure and find both business and pleasure the ob- 
servation and study rural cemeteries. There more inexcusable 
negligence approaching barbarism, our country cemeteries, than 
most are aware of. Who does not know many where the enclosure 
defenceless, and herds trample the mounds under foot where thorns 
and thistles and burdocks, unsightly things, emblems the curse, 
grow offensive monuments fallen, leaning, and in- 
scriptions obliterated, the whole looking like potter’s field, purchased 
with mean salary know some, few rejoice 
say, which have been entered barbarians, who have broken down 
monuments violence, indiscriminately and mere 
These things ought not be, Christian country, that boasts 
its preéminence over Turks. The Turks respect not only what they 
call their own, but the graves strangers also. their care, 
shall yet have access the patriarchal cemetery Mamre, the 
prototype all. Whoever visits Mount Auburn its like, will hardly 
feel his heart treat with rudeness neglect any last resting 
place his species. 

complain the small care that taken the selection ma- 
terial for common tumulary stones. our primitive sections country 
slate abounds, and much used from its schistose structure 
perishable, and the inscription liable flake entirely off, and one 
source local history lost. Steatite both inelegant and too soft. 
Most the sandstones are too coarse and perishable for permanently 
legible inscriptions; and even our marbles are disappointing, because 
their polish will not stand the wear and tear our climate. 
should like see the Quincy granite substituted great extent. 
square prism granite polished one surface, block the 
dimensions inches, 36. for the part above ground, and ex- 
tending below inches, would unite durability, erect position, per- 
manency inscription, enduring beauty, better than any other 
material. The first cost such monument would little any 
greater than the more perishable material now used and the rapid 
extension railway transportation the Quincy quarry almost the 
door all. The great desideratum monument should endur- 
ance. want last thousand years for thus much, 
the Jews assure us, the sacred period has yet run. The Quincy 
granite admits fine also, whether sunk raised, another 
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desideratum when regard the men thousand years hence. 
This remark suggests another offence the monuments country 
cemeteries, which this time should removed. mean the illite- 
rate character inscriptions. Words are mispelled, wrongly divided 
the end line, and sentences punctuated, that the eye pained. 
This tolerable such age Gray’s Elegy refers spelt 
the unlettered muse,” but intolerable now. Yet there are many 
manufacturers grave stones New England having some skill 
polishing and graving, who are utterly destitute taste. They 
stone for which they ask fifty dollars, orthographical and other 
blunders. Such forfeit their claim patronage, and their patrons 
should give the city the monopoly. 

The Christian custom burying with the head towards the west, 
generally observed with us. hope see innovation this 
custom for whether arose from tradition, that such was the dispo- 
sition our Saviour’s body Joseph’s sepulchre, some assert, 
according others from fanciful inference from Christ’s words, 
“For the lightning cometh out the east and shineth even unto 
the west; shall also the coming the Son Man be,” and there- 
fore lying the last sleep with the head towards the west would 
the most convenient position for the awakening body rise and 
catch—that is, the spirit catch—the first glimpse the Son 
ated. The most remarkable violation this custom remember 
have seen, where was least expected, viz. Old Plymouth, 
Burial Hill. Here the bodies lie all ways. Sir Thomas Browne, 
were rise from his own grave and survey that ground, would say 
body, whose head towards the north, was that, 
whose head towards the east, was pertaineth 
that third, which looketh towards neither cardinal point, were difficult 
the conjecture but this fourth, whose head towards the west, is, 
past controversy, Christian, whatsoever nation pertaineth.” 

cannot expected that rural cemeteries, after the model Pére 
Chaise and Mount Auburn, will extend much into the country. 
They are metropolitan their character, they need the resources 
the rich, and the spirit dense population. Nevertheless they may 

multiplied some extent. Our country country rising vil- 
lages, and wealth increasing. There many village whose 
vicinity lies piece ground good adaptation for such purpose, 
and perhaps worth but little for most other. The man who can 
awaken his neighborhood desire and originate movement this 
behalf, will deserve well posterity and humanity. But the influence 
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these model cemeteries the country, they are not imitated 
any considerable extent, must many respects great and good. 
wish them abundant encouragement. cemetery should 
made, possible, attractive and not repulsive. place that all 
have occasion visit and revisit, and the place the last visit, 
the dire necessity man. Some the most durable impressions are 
there received, especially those tender years. own our obli- 
gations the man who wrote the stanza the old New England 
Primer, however homely. 


the burying place may see 
Graves shorter there than 

From death’s arrest age free, 
Young children too may die. 

God may such awful sight 
Awakening 

that, early grace, might 
For death prepared be. 


shall never forget it, nor the associations created. The more 
inviting the cemetery made, the more frequented will and the 
deeper the benign impressions. 

Many are the motives which conspire care for the dead, some 
higher, some lower. the matter cemetery make criti- 
cisms and ask questions, but accept the contribution whatever 
the motive. posthumous recognition among men, accept 
it; respect and affection for friends, honor it; the 
hope resurrection, rejoice and sympathize most all. 
But Protestants, surely diversity religious sentiment should 
sever any community from cordial union work. For our- 
selves, cheerfully avow the belief literal resurrection from the 
dead, and acknowledge that the supreme motive interest the 
subject. believe thing not incredible that God will raise the 
very body which man dies. philosophical dilemmas that are 
affect any more than the old puzzles the crocodile and 
the like. God able aud certainly will follow with his special provi- 
‘dence every elementary particle that needful for the reconstruction, 
and call from its hiding place. can and will prevent these par- 
ticles from constituting successive coéxisting bodies the 
moment death, involve philosophical impossibility the 
who guides the planet its proper orbit can 
watch over and guide the atom. God will raise the dead life again. 

little are moved the assertion that the vis vitae the physi- 
ologists—the principle life—which being coéxtensive with the body 
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and coéxisting with till death, itself body—the spiritual body— 
and flies off with the soul death, thus annihilating the resurrection 
the mortal This mortal shall put immortality, and this 
corruptible shall put incorruption.” Who shall change our vile 
body that may fashioned like unto Christ’s glorious body.” 
That the vital principle the spiritual body may beautiful theory, 
but theory only and baseless. must baseless until the physi- 
ologist can detect (the vital principle), and show entity 
and not relation. There not the slightest hope such event; 
should soon expect meet with the fabled the an- 
cients and hold our grasp. Moreover the theory requires 
special pleading the interpretation the Bible, that that alone sub- 
jects fatal suspicion. 

That the church the catacombs believed literal resurrection, 
have not the slightest doubt. Those simple hearted, unlettered, 
unsophisticated Christians expressed their tomb-stones their 
straightforward belief, unsuspicious any philosophical difficulties. 
You well deserving one! lie peace—in sleep—you will arise—a 
temporary rest granted you.” How gladly will your mother the 
church God, receive you, returning this world.” join hand 
and heart with their interpretation. Nor does the doctrine seem 
have been wholly excluded from the thoughts the heathen. beg 
leave quote Sir Thomas Browne once more. chapter 4th says: 

And the ancient Gentiles held not the immortality their bet- 
ter part and subsistence after death, several rites, customs, 
actions and expressions, they contradicted their own opinions; where- 
Democritus went high, even the thought resurrection, 
vanitas, qui non malum, dementia est 
was set forth Democritus, who himself did not live again. What 
madness this, forsooth! that one should live again after 
What can more express than the expression 
deinceps, And departing from the earth, hope soon return the 
light which had left,’ etc.” 

pleasant meet with glimmerings the doctrine among the 
heathen, but how dark their sought, but could not find. 
have more sure word prophecy, whereunto well that 
take heed, unto light shining dark place.” 


say, then, that while other considerations may permitted 


have all the weight they deserve, the doctrine the resurrection 
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ought the high commanding motive, that should influence 
our care for the dead. For this, let them decently composed, ar- 
rayed, and committed the narrow cell, moulder and dissolve until 
the appointed time. For the day the Lord will surely come, 
millions will come forth. Every battle field will move—Marathon, 
Borodino, Jerusalem, that grave men, will shake, the 
sea will give its dead, and all that departed the waves the 
great inundation will come forth, and every cemetery make its contri- 
bution. The great forefather, with his whole family, will appear again 
upon this stage. And separation will made, sentence will 
given; the last court, there appeal. shall the 
righteous shine forth the sun the kingdom their Father.” 
Before such considerations, all other motives fade like the taper 
noon day. Especially does the motive posthumous memory 
Should the wicked man perpetuate his name till the sound the last 
trump, will rot then. But the righteous shall had everlasting 
remembrance. 

Sir Thomas grows eloquent the conclusion his 
cannot hope emulate him with all his quaintness and 
began with him, will end with him. 

languages secured not the epithet The Man 
God lives longer without tomb than any one, invisibly interred 
angels, and adjudged obscurity, though not without some marks 
directing human discovery. Enoch and Elias without either tomb 
burial, anomalous state being, are the great examples per- 
petuity, their long and living memory, strict account being still 
this side death, and having late part yet act upon this stage 
earth. the decretory term the world, shall not all die but 
changed, according received the last day will make 
but few least, quick resurrections will anticipate lasting 
sepultures. Some graves will opened before they quite closed, 
and Lazarus wonder. When many that feared die, shall 
groan that they can die but once, the dismal state the second and 
living death, when life puts despair the damned when men shall 
wish the coverings mountains, not monuments, and annihilation 
shall courted.” 


suggest the authorities Mount Auburn the expediency 
publishing edition the Hydriotaphia, believing would promote 
the interests cemeteries general. know not where there 
much condensed the subject burial, short compass, 
this tract. Its antiquated style and eccentric thought and varied lore 
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cannot fail and will found, careful reading, 
suggestive many valuable thoughts, both practical and serious. 
should, however, edited with notes sufficient render popular. 
would then make but small book, and would beguile some spare 
hour the visitor the City the Dead. 

hope, also, that some publisher will find his way reprint 
the work Maitland. The subject one great interest the 
Protestant public, and destined more full development, when 
the watchful jealousy the Vatican shall become little more relaxed, 
the events Divine Providence already give striking indications. 
note, Maitland remarks thus 

year 1841, the writer applied for permission ‘to copy some 
‘of the inscriptions contained the Lapidarian Gallery, and license 
‘to make some memoranda, drawing, that part the Museum,’ 
was granted. About that time misunderstanding reported 
have arisen between the Jesuits and the officers the Vatican; 
consequence which the former were refused permission copy the 
inscriptions question for their forthcoming work the Christian 
Arts. application was also made them the Custode the 
Gallery, order prevent the use its contents Protestant. 
the last day the month for which the author’s license was avail- 
able, was officially informed that his permission did not extend 
the inscriptions, but only few blocks sculpture scattered 
and down the Gallery. This communication was accompanied 
demand that the copies already made should given up, which was 
refused and with the understanding that more inscriptions should 
copied, and that they should not published Rome, the matter 


was allowed drop.” 


ARTICLE 


THE CLAIMS THE NATURAL SCIENCES THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 


Rev. John Jay Dana, South Adams, Ms. 


Tue dissatisfaction with existing forms government only one 
the indications that the human mind awaking. There ex- 
traordinary zeal investigating nature. The little island know- 


ledge island still, but every year makes additions its territory. 
39* 
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From the centre this island the region uncertainty and doubt, 
the distance was formerly but few paces; but our days have 
bold navigators, who out into the sea truth and find soundings 
where, but few years since, none could discovered. half cen- 
tury has wrought wonderful changes the domain truth; for 
where, formerly, nought was found but quicksands, the investigator 
stands firm foundation and the day not far distant when this 
little island shall become continent. Who can contemplate, without 
strong emotions, the changes which have taken place the 
ledge the sciences within few years. Chemistry, fifty years ago, 
was scarcely known; and, that period, few individuals knew one 
from another. Even astronomy has been able number new 
planets and stars among its discoveries. has 
its laws declared, and the lightnings have been tamed that they 
the bidding man. 

There has never been period scientific investigation nature 
ample and thorough. Some fear, indeed, for the result lest in- 
fidelity should seize hold these investigations and make them 
powerful enginery for evil, and with them demolish Christianity. 
With these fears have sympathy, because are confident that 
the works and word God are but counterparts each other and are de- 
signed constitute one great revelation which the glory God shall 
most conspicuously displayed. not tremble when see 
skeptics investigating nature, because have firm belief that all 
the works God, they can find nothing which shall conflict with his 
word. are willing that they should come with their telescopes 
and their microscopes, their hammers and their retorts; nay, they 
may come with poetry and music, and with wit and learning and ora- 
tory. They may summon all their forces from the earth, and they 
may make united assault against the truth, and their efforts will 
attended results over which they will have any reason rejoice. 
The past defeats infidelity make the more confident her ulti- 
mate overthrow. She may gain perhaps, now and then, temporary 
all those discoveries which, from time time, she shall 
claim impugning religion, will ultimately torn from her grasp 
and turned against her. 

Since there this disposition investigate nature, and turn 
all discoveries into weapons with which assault truth, the natural 
sciences have claims upon the Christian ministry, which they ought 
not overlook. There are gems truth the physical world which 
are yet wound into gorgeous diadem and thrown around the 
head Jesus Nazareth. The day not far distant when some 


gifted mind shall arise investigate the physical sciences and develop 
their relations moral truth, make them minister the glo- 
the Saviour. These sciences will shown the handmaid, 
not Paganism, nor Mohammedanism, but Christianity. 

The reader will not deem strange that, having these views, 
feel very strong desire that clergymen should investigate these sci- 
ences, that they may aid the final triumph over skepticism. Having 
this desire, Wish present few thoughts respecting the claims 
these sciences those who minister the altars religion. 

The day has gone when ministers general are afraid human 
learning. The day also past, trust, when ministers fear the in- 
fluence their spirituality; but our impression, that 
while they believe the importance knowledge, and while they 
deem its acquisition perfectly compatible with their piety, and the 
same time duty which they owe God and man, fear lest the 
claims the physical sciences have, great measure, been over- 
looked. our purpose present few thoughts the claims 
these sciences, not the disparagement other kinds knowledge, 
but show that what has been much neglected, has very important 
claims the attention those set for the defence Zion. 
Concerning the importance the study the natural sciences 
the ministry, mention, 

The oft asserted truth that knowledge power. Knowledge gives 
influence. matters little, one respect, what this knowledge 
gives the minister influence with the people his parish, 
who ministers the altar hold within his grasp many elements 
power can gain. Indeed his duty use all lawful means 
increase his influence, that may win many possible the 
truth. Influence should regarded talent committed our care, 
only used, but increased, that more honor may ac- 
crue Him whom the trust has been reposed us. 

Knowledge gives the clergyman power this moral truth has 
weight the minds his hearers, not because brings before them 
points capable being demonstrated with mathematical exactness, 
for its nature forbids this kind has power only 
the speaker can gain the credence his hearer. gains this cre- 
dence just party gains that jury, bringing such wit- 
nesses shall tend establish the What can have more 
weight with audience common minds, than the conviction that 
the speaker has confidence the truth what when, 
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the same time, they have the impression that such his mental 
ture and power investigation, that would not receive for truth 
that which was false, and the confidence that would not wilfully 
utter that which was untrue. pastor really learned man, and 
pedant, and his people are convinced that such the case, they 
may charmed with the zeal eloquence Apollos, but the 
pastor’s words carry with them the weight Paul. This accounts 
for the amazing influence which pastor may exert among his flock. 
Him they know, him they trust, and his voice they will hear; but 
stranger they will not follow. 

The study the natural sciences peculiarly adapted give 
pastor influence over particular class men. mean those 
practical turn mind, who often find the ministry those learned 
book knowledge, but destitute what termed common sense. 
Let the pastor, from his scientific acquaintance with chemistry, 
able show common farmer, that kernel wheat composed 
certain substances, and able indicate him the kind stimuli 
which should applied land make produce wheat; let 
him, from his acquaintance with the various soils, able indicate 
why the same substance applied one piece land makes bud 
and blossom the rose, and causes another barren and un- 
fruitful, and confers not only temporal benefit but moral one, 
because when that individual perceives the truth his assertions re- 
specting the objects nature, foundation has been laid for his receiv- 
ing with confidence what may utter respecting spiritual objects. 
few facts this kind, mentioned pastor, will attract the attention 
the husbandman, and tend allay his prejudice against the ministry. 
The knowledge thus imparted makes him listener, and sharpens his 
appetite for more knowledge; and when the truths the gospel are 
proclaimed this minister that man, his words come home with 
great power. 

The same true the mechanic, and short every class 
practical minds. especially true men science. They some- 
times sit under the ministry one who ignorant all kinds sci- 
ence; and while they question not his piety, nor the greatness his 
spiritual attainments, his preaching does not reach them. exerts 
more influence than though had never been uttered. Such ministers 
often mourn over the fact that men science are not more frequently 
converted. They are not able any skepticism (in the usual 
acceptation that term), and yet the hearer comes and goes the sab- 
bath with his heart untouched. Pastors often cry, Lord, who hath 
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believed thy report?” and for consolation fall back the Scripture 
assertion that many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are 

are not disposed all question the divine sovereignty the 
conversion mankind; but must allowed demur against 
ascribing the impenitence scientific men this cause alone. While 
“God foreordains whatsoever comes pass,” accomplishes his 
purposes means, means adapted produce the ends designed 
and one reason why scientific men have not been more frequently 
numbered among the converts the faith, found 
the fact that they have not given heed the gospel because its minis- 
ters have not been such that they would listen their teachings. 
From their ignorance scientific pursuits, the clergy have not fur- 
nished appropriate instrumentality for reaching such minds. Not 
that suppose that men can converted science; but those sci- 
inclined must hear the gospel from those whose scientific 
attainments are such that they will give credence their words from 
the pulpit. Ministers Jesus ought not indolent fail 
acquire that knowledge which will enable them reach the minds 
learned men, and then ascribe the fact the continuance such 
men unbelief decree formed the far-back ages eternity. 
is, effects must have causes, means must adapted ends 
and until befitting instrumentality shall arise the form minis- 
try interested the natural sciences and ready regard them the 
handmaid religion, are indulge well grounded expectation 
that many men science will converted. Certain is, that scien- 
tific men must made respect the ministry, else they will not 
apt attracted their preaching. When the minister shining 
light earthly knowledge well religion, may draw the 
votaries science towards him sympathy which will prepare 
them receive religious truth from his lips. 

Thus far have spoken only scientific men who professedly 
regard the Bible God’s word; but there are, alas! too many who 
have their doubts respecting this revelation because the supposed 
collisions between and the book nature. Must they permitted 
wage unholy warfare against the Bible, and virtually charge God 
with inconsistency, and say that has given two revelations 
discordant that they cannot both received true? 

The minister versed science, has his power take 
man his own ground, and show that the works God indicate de- 
sign, and that this proves the existence Designer, and 
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the First Cause. Any man well versed geology science which, 
more than almost any other, has been supposed favor infidelity), 
can, from the rocks the earth, and especially from their palaeonto- 
logical remains, prove conclusively the existence and perfections 
God, and can show that the supposed discrepancies between this sci- 
ence and the Bible are such can removed without doing violence 
either revelation the leading principles and facts this sci- 
ence. True, requires thought and investigation, but can done; 
entific views men learning, the tendency much more happy 
than when they are called lay aside their science because de- 
clared inconsistent with piety. Many theologian, attempt- 
ing reconcile science and revelation, while lacked the requisite 
scientific knowledge, has made himself by-word and laughing- 
stock among infidels, and has injured the cause whose interests in- 
tended subserve. The true way meet scientific objector not 
proscription and denunciation, but admitting the truth his 
science, true, and showing him that between his science and 
the Bible there are discrepancies such should shake his confi- 
dence this book revelation from easy enough 
show him that the difficulties revelation are greater than those 
nature, and that has reason reject the Bible because these 
difficulties any more than the book nature. When pastor has 
thus his power silence not convince objector, and 
this only taking pains acquire the requisite knowledge, must 
feel that these sciences have strong claim upon him. 

Knowledge this kind power another way. furnishes the 
pastor with topics for preaching, and with illustrations truth. Some 
would fain have believe that minister must know nothing but 
Christ and him crucified, and must preach nothing but this one doc- 
trine. But, seems us, that such have never taken into considera- 
tion the fact, that who has familiarized himself with the structure 
the earth, and has opened the grave some animal genus 
species now extinct, who has studied the heavens that 
can call the stars name, and can trace, lines light, their 
brilliant pathway through the heavens, who has made himself 
acquainted with the elements the various chemical compounds 
which everywhere surrounded, are doing something manifest 
the glory that Jesus whom and for whom all things were created, 
and who Head over all things, heavens, earth, air, and sea, the 
church, those who, the washing regeneration, have become 
are become the heirs God. They cannot have considered 
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that this knowledge Jesus, which gained from his works, can 
used argument for his deity; else they would not esteem 
the relations natural science religion too remote and too gos- 
samer-like unworthy their consideration. When can the pastor 
powerfully paint the condescension the adorable Mediator his 
incarnation and death save guilty man, when has expatiated 
the greatness his works, and placed him the throne the 
acting divinity the And when can clearly this, 
when has been close and scientific communion with nature, 
and has gone from this study his closet and knelt under the cross 
and remained there till his eye took one glance the Creator and 
the Crucified, and they become blended that they produce but one 
image his mind.. 

Here, had time, might proceed show the relations the 
book God’s works the Redeemer the world. That the world 
was created and preserved for the purpose promoting the inter- 
ests the great work which Christ has undertaken accomplish, 
and thus designed manifest His glory, can doubted one 
all conversant with the Bible. Who study and develop these 
relations, not the pastor? And that the pastor may this success- 
fully, needs make scientific attainments object pursuit. 

The study the natural sciences well adapted secure for 
the pastor well balanced mind. 

Mind, healthy, must have relaxation; and this attains, not 
inanity, but directing its energies towards some other pursuit. 
The light, gay, trifling world take their relaxation the giddy maze 
the dance, the unmeaning frivolities social gatherings. 
From such places, the pastor’s good sense well his piety exclude 
him. Ifa principle and worthy stand the sacred desk, 
will not fill his mind constantly with fiction, whose influence may de- 
stroy its tone, and unfit him for duties. Yet his mind must 
relaxed, its elasticity will depart beyond recovery. Where can 
find relaxation better adapted promote his physical vigor and in- 
tellectual scope (and one, withal, which will not blunt his moral feelings 
and deaden his spirituality), than communing with nature. 

Let him stroll away from the busy haunts man and cull flower 
and study it, and will have amusement and relaxation, and will 
come back the severer duties his office with his mind refreshed 
and invigorated, and thus ready grapple with new 

let him take his hammer and break rock, and open the tomb 
some those ancient animals whose sepulchres are with unto 
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this day, and question those organic remains respecting their laws 
life and their relationships existing genera and species, and will 
find relaxation and, the same time, gain mental power. Each day 
may learn some new fact, and find some new indication the handi- 
work Jesus Christ creation, and some new link which this 
world bound the throne its Maker. All the while doing 
this, becoming stronger, and fitting himself, his relaxation, 
take hold with new energy preaching Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified. 

thus prepared adopt liberal views; and not being exclu- 
sively devoted one subject, his mind does not become distorted 
that can see truth only one direction. prevented from be- 
coming man one idea, and also from proscribing all those whose 
views not, all respects, harmonize with his own. ceases 
suspicious every new advance but uses all the dis- 
coveries science his efficient aids, and makes them minister 
the advancement his own chosen pursuit. 

certainly great point gained, when minister Jesus Christ 
can arrange his seasons relaxation, and can devote them such 
pursuits shall promote his advancement knowledge, and thus in- 
crease his efficiency ambassador from heaven. His great work 
make known the truths the gospel, and may strengthen 
himself this employing his hours the pursuit 
knowledge which may made subservient this grand aim. 

may said that this out the line his profession,” and 
hence should avoided but ask whether any more than 
those relaxations which clergymen ordinarily resort 

cannot close this discussion, without adverting one other 
point, viz. the mental discipline which the study these sciences 
affords. 

The grand reason why the sciences have made such rapid advances, 
because scientific men have made diligent search after facts. Theo- 
ries were discarded, and students astronomy, philosophy, geology, 
mineralogy and chemistry began investigate nature with view 
know what were the facts. old system astronomy has given 
way before the light facts, and its theories have become matters 
history. The old chemical theory the four elements has also passed 
away, and has been forgotten except him who deems the history 
present day, nothing philosophy, nor chemistry, nor any other sci- 
ence, considered true which facts will not warrant. The facts are 
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first found, then their antecedents causes, and then the theory 
formed; theory not like the Median laws, unalterable, but subject 
modifications suggested subsequent discoveries. 

The student nature delights trace the analogy between differ- 
ent classes facts, and find their relations each other. learns 
look upon the whole natural world chain many links, 
reaching from the bright seraph before the throne the minutest atom 
which floats sun-beam, chain forged the same master hand, 
and every part manifesting the most consummate wisdom. 

such exercises mind, the student acquires that kind disci- 
pline which all important the student theology. 

all men living, one ought more earnest inquiring af- 
ter truth than the minister the gospel for must needs investigate 
not for himself alone, but for his hearers who have not time study, 
and who expect that his should keep arrive 
truth and make that truth his own, needs investigate, in- 
quire after facts and not after theories, become satisfied what the 
Scriptures teach, rather than conform his views those some 
one who has preceded him. this, investigate, and 
systematically, requires discipline better than that secured 
the student nature his search after facts. needful that the 
pastor and student theology should disengaged from the trammels 
old systems, and investigate for himself. must inquire after 
truth, not after the opinions others after facts, not theories. 

Many scout the idea improvement theology. Ready they 
are admit that philosophy and chemistry and other sciences 
there has been great advance, they are unwilling admit that there 
can any improvement made understanding the greatest science 
all. True, are not expect any new revelations from 
but are much mistaken there are not increased facilities for 
correct understanding these revelations. Recent discoveries the 
natural sciences have modified the interpretations Scripture 
some extent; and doubtless the day coming when the light sci- 
ence shall enable see many things which have hitherto been un- 
discoverable. more God’s works are studied, the better his word 
will understood and the more knowledge there respecting his 
word, the more certainly may hope for that interpretation his 
works which shall productive his glory. The better these reve- 
lations are understood, the more mankind will know the science 
theology the most enlarged sense that term. Each age has the 
advantage the discoveries its predecessors, and hence occupies 
VI. No. 23. 
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higher ground; and so, the views the present ought more 
enlarged than those any age which has preceded it. 

With many, Calvin’s works are regarded others, 
equally honest and zealous, regard Arminius the most correct ex- 
pounder biblical theology. Others pin their faith the church; 
others, councils; others, the last two united and others think 
the teachings the church patristic theology are the most true in- 
terpretations the word God. Each these classes leans upon 
man rather than upon another rather than themselves for light. 
Such sneer the ignorant devotee false religion for following his 
leaders without hesitation while these religionists not follow their 
guides any more implicitly than many Protestant ministers their 
standard authors. They regard modifications theology, occasioned 
new discoveries mental, moral, and physical science, dan- 
gerous tendency, because these views differ from what their standard 
authors have taught for truth. 

Few men, when they know that they must regarded their 
brethren with suspicion, and perhaps anathematized, have the har- 
dihood come out and face the storm which will certainly occa- 
sioned, their conceptions utterances truth shall vary from the 
commonly received opinions. ‘Thus one age adopts doctrine be- 
cause others have adopted it; and only once long period 
that there arises one who, like Luther, has the moral courage in- 
vestigate for himself and throw out his results before the world. 
When one such does arise, must have courage which nothing 
can daunt, will not carry the point which aiming. 

Independence thought the out-shoot only independent in- 
and ministers would independent thinkers and 
they must themselves dig the mines truth. ‘They must 
not only delve the same mines which have been wrought for ages, 
but must seek new mines, and labor the hope bringing the 
surface ore which none other has ever seen. There freshness 
thoughts become ours, the fruits our own investigations 
and the results our own which those which receive from 
others never possess. The theologian ought study for himself; but 
this properly, needs the same discipline which the 
student nature has. must have his laboratory, and his retorts, 
and his tests, that the precious may separated from the vile, and 
that may not proclaim for truth that which will not abide the 
most severe tests. And here the reader cannot fail note that had 
many theological writers possessed this mental discipline, the 
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world would have been saved from many inundations theological 
lore. Had these writers put their works the torture and removed 
the error, the church would have been saved from many delusions. 
hazard nothing saying that, theologian, the kind mental 
discipline afforded the study the natural sciences, eminently 
important. who can bring the study mind thus trained, even 
may lack brilliancy, will accomplish much. 

The late Dr. Chalmers laid the foundation for fame which has 
ranked him among the noblest intellects earth, bringing the 
study the Scriptures mind well disciplined reading the book 
nature. The germ his astronomical discourses was the germ 
his fame, fame which will live long science and Christianity 
are known. His preaching became the power God the salvation 
sinners, when his well stored mind all its acquisitions the 
feet the Saviour, and his soul melted love him who blends 
one glorious personage the Creator and the Crucified. 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. 
the Grammatical Structure the Sanskrit. 


Translated and somewhat abridged from Bohlen’s Alte Whitney, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Tue language which are written the classic works the ancient 
Hindoos bears the name literally composite, concrete (from 
sam together, and make), but its common acceptation signi- 
fying perfect, distinguished from the popular dialects, which have 
grown out it. some districts India has entirely passed out 
knowledge, that the Deccan, for instance, enough say 
any illegible inscription, Sanskrit,” put stop all at- 
tempts deciphering it. may regarded extinct throughout 
the whole country ever since the times the Mohammedans, although 
still learned the Brahmins, order the understanding the 
sacred books, and even occasionally made use learned composi- 
And had nothing come down from Ancient India saving 
the grammar their admirable language, and this only the verb, 
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with its regularity structure, its copiousness respect moods 
and tenses, the multitude meanings can convey with the help 
few prefixes, and its capability being stripped all adjuncts down 
the naked root, should still have been condition judge 
with considerable accuracy the spirit the old Hindoo people. 
Bat apart from its value index the intellectual character 
those who spoke it, and affording means for tracing historically the 
development that character, the circumstance which gives the 
study the Sanskrit our eyes its crowning importance this 
remarkable degree, the most perfect and complete rich family 
languages, embracing the Greek, Latin, Gothic, Lithuanic, and 
Persian. Analytical investigations Bopp, Humboldt, and others, 
have led the following conclusions the Sanskrit must have already 
attained its philosophic precision and elegance when the Grecian, 
German, and Italian colonies were sent forth, for exhibits regular 
forms analogous most the irregular and obsolete cases and 
tions the other languages but, the other hand, the 
latter have retained much that has become obsolete the Sanskrit, 
should not justified considering this the mother the family. 
order that the proof these propositions may placed within the 
reach those who are not versed philological analysis, will en- 
deavor present brief sketch the structure the Sanskrit, 
But first all, lay firm ground for further progress, 
sider the written character, and the classification the 
hieroglyphics find trace India; the oldest inscriptions are 
written with character which resembles more less closely that 
the manuscripts, or, even when illegible, gives evidence its affinity 
therewith, and its roughest forms plainly immediate invention, 
and not derived through the medium any picture-writing. The an- 
tiquity manuscripts will give little help ascertaining the 
time the origin writing among the Hindoos 
the oldest have are but little later date than the codices Ho- 
mer. With the oldest deciphered inscriptions, also, the fifth century, 
lose all evidence the earlier existence alphabetic character 
derivable from monuments, and are obliged betake ourselves in- 
ternal probabilities and the testimony foreigners. The perishable 
nature the ordinary writing material, cotton paper, rendered fre- 
quent necessary and not only the immense body the 
literature itself, but more particularly the great variety popular 
which may all traced back the original alphabet, 
prove that country was there ever more written India. 
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impossible fix historically the date the invention cotton 
paper this only well known, that early 650 the Arabians 
found fine article Samarcand, and Ali Ibn Mohammed, who 
gives the information, adds that was then use only there and 
China. than this was the use silk paper, which the Chi- 
nese claim have invented about 108 C.; those versed Chinese 
antiquities, however, conjecture that the art writing with paper and 
ink was introduced into China from India the train the religion 
Fo. But the most ancient mode undoubtedly that still practised 
Malabar, scratching with iron point green palm the 
method always employed the native drama, when the scene 
laid the open air. The Sanscrit word paint, made use 
the epics express writing, supposes liquid all the 
ancient works, reading and writing, when reference had the Ve- 
das, are taken for granted universally known; the Bhagavadgita 
mentions the first letter the alphabet and accordingly not true 
India other countries, that the art writing was born and 
grew with the prose literature. must, moreover, have been pretty 
generally familiar the time the Macedonians; else those guide- 
boards the road-sides, marked with names and distances, were 
wholly useless. Finally, conclude that the written character, 
though unknown the time separation the kindred tribes, (for 
otherwise the Greeks would hardly have adopted the imperfect Pheni- 
cian alphabet, which fettered their language,) must yet, com- 
paratively early period, have allied itself with the Sanskrit; since the 
latter, its euphonic changes, often governed it: and above 
all, that was not introduced from abroad, but must deemed in- 
dependent Indian origin; that learned and accurate palaeographer, 
Kopp, having failed establish any affinity between and the Pheni- 
cian alphabet. 

The Sanskrit alphabet, whose invention, act immediate in- 
spiration, the Indians attribute Brahma, called 
writing the gods; and, like all its derivatives, reads from left 
toright. arranged according the organs utterance, and 
complete, that any language may spelt with its forty-nine signs. 
Among its vowels, numbering with the diphthongs fourteen, miss 
only short and short that say, these sounds have peculiar 
representatives the written both, however, are included 
the short and may often traced out guessed the aid 
the kindred tongues; asthin, bone, aris, enemy, 
But unsafe attempting fix, such means, the pronunciation 
and the sound the Sanskrit, may have been 
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pretty uniform. Peculiar the Devanagari, the other hand, are the 
vowel-like letters and Iri; the latter, pronounced somewhat like the 
Polish introduced merely for the sake uniformity, order that 
the semi-vowels, ya, ra, la, va, which are subject conversion into 
els, may have each its corresponding element, ri, The ri, 
ever, vowel essential the Sanskrit, though appearing the 
sister languages consonant, its Guna-form, the Indian would 
kri kr, creare; vrit, vertere; stri, sternere; trip, 
Moreover, there separate sign for the lengthened sound 
each vowel, and have and and and and ri, and 
Iri. unites with whether either long short, form the 
diphthong there) and become (our long 1), which is, 
(ou our) from not for the sake euphony only 
that this union takes place, when, either composition, avoid 
the hiatus, the final vowel word blended with the initial the 
next following (e. hitopadesa for hita-upadesa, nai for eva) 
similar change takes place, also, the formation derivatives, 
the addition the primitive vowel; for instance, strength- 
ened into into which first increment called the gramma- 
Wriddhi, growth. attention these changes, are always en- 
abled recognize the derivative, and refer back its 
prauda, proud, leads the root, prud, proud 
youth, yuvan, young man. Applying the same process the cog- 
nate languages, have from cupere, first copa, then 
likewise are the Norse raudr, red, the Lithuanian raudonas, strength- 
ened forms, the Sanskrit rudhiras, and being 
consonant the supposed include and fol- 
lowed short its soul particle unless its place 
supplied some other vowel expressed just as, according some 
authorities, the old Roman, krus was written for karus, kra for ce- 
was originally signified the perpendicular line each 
consonant, which therefore omitted when the silent, doubled 
when lengthened. The exactness and consistency this mode 
vocalization, show that could have been but once its pe- 
culiarities are lost the rounded current-hands, and are wanting even 
number the Devanagari letters themselves, which may later 
additions the alphabet, being, they are, merely modifications 
other sounds. line above the letters unites them calli- 
graphically into words, but unessential part the character, 
and found ancient 
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After the vowels and diphthongs come the consonants, arranged 
five classes, and such order that, the classes being written above 
one another, the first perpendicular line will include the smooth 
mutes, the second their aspirates, the third the middle mutes, the 
fourth their aspirates, and the fifth the nasals. These latter 
not other languages, here, denoted separate signs, although 
the guttural angle, for instance, obviously quite distinct from 
the dental enter. point written above the calligraphic line, 
termed anusvara, may stand instead any one the nasals. The 
five classes are follows. First, the Gutturals; ka, kha, ga, gha, 
nga. Second, the cha (ch church), chha, James), 
jha,na. This class special importance with respect compara- 
tive investigations. Cha, even Sanskrit, convertible into ka; 
from vach, speak, comes vak, word, vox and Latin often 
supplies its pancha, five, quinque; chatur, 
the classic languages, stands for ja, and all probability originally 
had the same pronunciation, still has their rule, 
rajan, king, regere, rex (for Italian, rege; knee, 
genu; French, genou; etc. Third, the Linguals Cerebrals, called 
Sanskrit, ta, tha, dha, na; peculiar this lan- 
guage, and uttered back the throat. exhibit tendency 
pass Fourth, the Dentals, tha, dha, the La- 
bials, pa, pha, ba, bha, ma. Next follow the semivowels, ya, ra, la, 
va; then the sibilants, palatal, dental, and sha; and last all, 
the aspirate, ha. The first varies even the Sanskrit, and 
yet more readily the cognate dis, point, indicare, 
das, bite, dris, see, pasu, beast 
(from pas, tie), satam, hundred, centum; dasa, ten, de- 
cem, svan, dog, The wanting among the Sanskrit 
elements, and the aspirated bha, performs its office; as, bhu, be, 
fuo; bhri, bear, This system arrangement high 
for find observed the earliest lists roots, and 
followed all the vocabularies, well the derived dialects. 
The extended use the Devanagari agrees precisely point time 
with the spread Buddhism, which during the fifth century before 
Christ and later, gradually made its way out India over all the islands 
and through China, Japan, and northern Thibet. has been preserved 
nearly pure the written character Cashmere, and northern 
dialect India; but little corrupted among the Hindostanees 
about Agra and Delhi, also among the Sikhs Punjaub and the 
The alphabet the Bengalee dialect along the Ganges, 
likewise used the inhabitants Assam the Brahmaputra, 
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rounded hand more and more prevailing. Besides the systems still 
use, there are many which may regarded dead stereotypes; as, 
among others, the triple character the Pali, which are written the 
sacred books the Buddhists about Ava and Pegu. 

order now arrive some degree acquaintance with the in- 
ternal structure and peculiarities the Sanskrit, must back 
the so-called the language. Indian, naturally inclined 
speculate upon every subject, has ever made his own language 
cial study, because was the holy tongue which Brahma himself 
revealed the sacred writings. has, truth, made 
master the process its development, nothing better shows than 
that profound and remarkable step, his attempt strip the verbs 
their subjectivity, order arrive the naked elements the lan- 
guage and thus, what late Schlozer was declared useless 
folly, the endeavor, namely, trace out the original beginnings 
language, has long since effected with regard the Sanskrit. For 
next after the interjection, that mere which seeks 
express feeling only sounds higher lower key, these stems 
(dhatavas) plainly constitute the first attempts clothe with form the 
fleeting breath, when pantomime was found longer 
the vowels may properly styled the soul language, the consonants 
supply its peculiar they are the characteristic part, 
and they are more less imitations natural sounds, proportion 
sensual observation Nature, cultivated reason, have borne 
the more prominent part the formation language. Among the 
Sanskrit elements are found very few such imitations; instances 
are, tup, strike, pat, fall; expressions for speaking, 
knowing, teaching, meditating, are comparatively very numerous; 
and rarest all those for struggling and fighting; facts which bear 
strong testimony the early earnest and peaceful character the In- 
dian; indeed, Humboldt remarks, many and varied evidences 
his propensity abstraction and pious seclusion are traceable his 
language. The roots being formed the addition consonants 
simple breathing, they must course all monosyllabic, whether 
containing one consonant more; as, ma, measure smi, smile 
skand, ascend. Simple vowel roots, Grimm disallows, and this 
the acute philologist fully borne out the Sanskrit, which such 
apparent cases shows that has itself lost consonant, that the 
other languages have corrupted the stems; the Greek comes 
from the Sanskrit and va, blow. the signification the 
roots, gather from their development that they form descriptive 
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part speech, intermediate between interjection and adjective, 
and therefore the verbal stem appears generally its purest form 
the imperative, the final member adjective 
dharmavid, skilled vid being the root, meaning under- 
stand; compare armiger, frugifer, etc. also the Latin termina- 
tion brum referred bhri, bear; as, candelabrum, light- 
bearer. The Indian grammarians regard their verbal-stems germs, 
material (prakriti), which become verbs only when invested with 
intellectual predicaments, when the relation the attribute and the 
existence the subject respect quantity and quality are ex- 
pressed; when, short, complete sentence formed for instance, 
strike, properly contains the predicate tup, the copula (to 
be), and the subject mi; They therefore define the 
roots abstract ideas, speech and motion, which they regard 
original categories; and moreover express the definition case 
which has the least direct connection with object, namely, the lo- 
khadaneshu, loving, going, obtaining, throwing, begetting, biting, 
single compound, whose last member bears the case-ending. There 
are about five hundred roots next number are those 
sound; but not until they become organized and inflected verbs, 
they come within the province general usage, which limits more nar- 
rowly the nature the motion sound; ling, move, inflected 
united with prefix, means embrace, ag, set 
motion, agere, applies particularly fire; hence agnis, fire, ignis: 
valg, move, verb modified express wry crooked motion 
compare the Latin valgus, the Greek flecto, the English walk 
the latter, however, has lost the accessory idea. tus, sound, 
common use, becomes cough, vrih, sound, properly re- 
fers the cry the elephant; and thus all these lighter shades 
meaning lie dormant, were, the roots, and are waked into life 
being brought forth into the actual language. easy see 
how much this the verbs must facilitate our researches into 
the inmost structure the language, and similar treatment the 
classic tongues were thing much desired, order that 
closely comparing the roots kindred dialects, might enabled 
trace out their historical development. The Latin and Lithuanian 
more resemble. the Sanskrit keeping fast hold their ver- 
bal stems than does the Greek, because the noble tongue the Hel- 
lenes, earlier left itself, concealed its Asiatic physiognomy under 
the veil Grecian but even here, with the aid the 
Sanskrit, find possible trace and separate great number 
pure roots. 
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Almost every native Indian grammar contains, the form 
appendix, catalogue roots and these, two par- 
ticular are highly esteemed for completeness; that Kasinatha, 
which has been edited Wilkins; and that Vopadeva 
padruma), which Carey embodied his Grammar. Rosen’s learned 
and accurate work, with examples from the ancient writings, made 
from them both. number verbal-stems 2352; these 
are added the so-called Sautra-roots, which are assumed the 
grammatical rules order furnish for the 
few nouns which cannot referred back others. This number 
might reduced one half, roots similar signification, but 
ently conjugated, were reduced the same original. The com- 
mon usage the Janguage seems content itself with much less 
number there are more than 1800 for which Rosen fails find ex- 
amples, and therefore the earlier productions Sanskrit literature, 
only five hundred appear commonly used these, however, with 
the aid prefixes, suffice express inexhaustible variety mean- 
ings. These prefixes, eighteen number, are all them related 
the prepositions the allied languages, for instance pra (pro), pa- 
upa etc.; they are mostly inseparable the Sanskrit, 
and are only elevated the rank distinct prepositions the kin- 
dred dialects, the case-endings out use; the Slavonian 
needs with express the instrument, for has his instru- 
mental case. Examples the manner which the prefixes modify 
the verbs are: pat, fall; utpat, fly up, fall 
sole, give free breath sigh, expire, visvas, quiet, 
etc. Rosen’s investigations show that root receives four prefixes 
instances the addition two and three are, however, frequent. 

now take view the verbal-stems the Sanskrit, 
shall conclude that they were reduced time when the lan- 
guage was still fresh and vigorous, but after had begun some 
measure extend and modify itself with respect these its funda- 
mental elements. is, perhaps, still possible follow these efforts 
the language toward more copious development, for can detect 
among the roots certain classes modifying changes which could 
hardly have been suddenly effected. The first attempt was acquire 
new supply roots, rejecting final consonant, and lengthening 
the radical this change evidently very ancient date, for 
the cognate languages often divide the double roots among them, and 
now find their point the Sanskrit; examples are, gam 
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sthal and stha, stand, put, compare and stare; and 
go, compare and ir-e; dru, drav, and run all still 
use the the latter corresponds dhri, dhar, and 
dha, set; compare from dhar comes 
earth, while terra cannot traced Latin root; pal and pa, 
rule, spread abroad compare pellere; the former appears again 
the Causal, and pallis, seat government, appended the 
name city; this throws light the hitherto unexplained deriva- 
tion Again, the language sought multiply its roots 
increasing their vowels with Wriddhi; as, and gai, sing; dhi 
and dhyai, meditate, etc. changing them into the correspond- 
ing semi-vowels, which case the other languages the family have 
often retained the purer form; as, sud, sved, sweat, sun, 
svan, sound, sonare; sup, svap, sleep, sopire. Still further, 
find tendency the roots become thirteen such ex- 
ceptions the general rule are enumerated, and the mode their ori- 
gin illustrates the efforts the language enrich itself. Its further 
development would assuredly have afforded more such 
they would part form denominatives, (as from duskha, pain, has 
come verb dukh, pain, and katha, relate, derived 
from the interrogative katham, how? and properly means, make 
known the grounds matter; derivation hardly recognizable 
inquit and the English quoth,) and part would arise from the blend- 
ing prefixes with the root, has been the case with the few dissyl- 
labic roots. The last step was relinquish the radical vowel, which 
the Sanskrit presents comparatively few instances. never allows 
such changes as, for instance, brach, brechen, brich, gebrochen, 
bruch, but holds fast its vowel all events, and the most only 
allows strengthening Guna and Wriddhi. Yet the interchange 
and frequent and ancient date; pa, piv, and pi, 
drink, which explains the common origin bibere, and 
again, and ip, obtain, ad-ip-isci; with the previx abhi means, 
hope, with pari, handy, ap-tum esse. 

Before leaving this part subject, which evidently the 
highest importance the thorough investigation the classic lan- 
guages, and, relating very ground work the Sanskrit, 
seems require degree detail its treatment, must make 
reference those stems which, some their inflected forms, intro- 
duced nasal, because they furnish common origin and point 
union the corresponding Latin and Greek verbs; lih, and linh, 

lick, and lingere; chhid and chhind, split, and 
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tain, and yuj and unite (yuktas), jungere 
and jugum; pij and pinj, paint (piktas), pingere and pictus; and 
sak and sank, holy, which explains sacer and sanctus, for which 
Karcher and others, late, could find root. The Latin, 
ular, gains from the Sanskrit fixedness and certainty its etymology, 
which none other the kindred languages furnish would set- 
tle the dispute among grammarians, whether vehemens should 
spelt with the Sanskrit stem vah, carry, vehere, decides 
the affirmative would trace root aevum and find 
the Sanskrit iv, endure; dies Sanskrit dya (like the Cretan 
and comes from div, shine; proelium, pralaya, dissolution, 
from pra-li; the teeth, dentes, are adantas, the eaters, from 
ad, edere; the Sanskrit likewise assures that the old derivation 
vidua the Etrurian iduare, widow here vidhava, 
literally, without husband (dhavas) and innumerable other 
cases. But time leave these naked stems, the germs the verbs, 
and turn our attention the verbs themselves. 

The division into the so-called conjugations based upon the dif- 
ferent methods which the personal endings are united the root. 
There are ten them, but they differ only respect the first four 
tenses. The first introduces between the root and the termination; 
pach, cook, pach-a-ti, cooks; analogous the Greek 
for half the whole number verbs belong this 
conjugation. The second properly the primitive conjugation, for 
adds the personal endings immediately the ad-mi, eat, ved- 
mas, know; Doric pa, rule, pati, declined 
precisely like ‘The number roots this conjugation some 
sixty seventy; inthe Greek and Latin still The third 
The fourth introduces vas, clothe, vasy- 
anti, they clothe; may find formations analogous this the 
Gothic and Althochdeutsch, though not inthe Greek. The fifth adds 
tothe root; ap-nu-mas, obtain; compare The sixth 
much like the first, but uncommon. The seventh includes the 
stems already mentioned, which nasal; yuj and 
The eighth adds tan, stretch, tan-u-mas, stretch; 
Inthe Latin tendere, introduced, pro-d-ire, and 
other words. The Greek sometimes prefixes Sanskrit ra- 
ras, dew, ros; Greek, Sanskrit asru, tear; Greek, etc. 
The ninth appends ni; loosen, loosen compare 
The tenth agrees with the fourth introducing 
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Every verb either transitive (parasmaipadam, passing over an- 
other) reflexive returning upon the actor). From 
the first are formed passives, which have the inflexions the middle. 
Likewise are found modifications the roots into Frequenta- 
tives, and the latter formed reduplication, 
The moods and tenses are ten, arranged follows. The Present 
the Potential, corresponding the Subjunctive and Optative; 
from pa, rule, payat, might could rule, com- 
pare pain; would give, The Im- 
perative; patu, let him rule; dadatu, let him give; like 
The Imperfect with augment; apat, ruled; 
adadam, gave, The Perfect with reduplica- 
tion; tutopa, have struck, Futures, one periphrastic, 
formed with help the auxiliary, be; for data-asmi, 
giver the other regular, with the character dasyami, will 
give; compare The Precative; this, with the other tenses 
following, rare occurrence: would give, 
The Conditional, used hypothetical propositions; 
gives. Lastly, Aorist, with augment: adam, like Each 
tense has singular, dual, and plural, and the dual first per- 
son, which all the other members the family, save the Lithuanian, 
have lost. may remarked, however, that the Indian regards our 
first person the third, because the last taken cognizance 
and their declension loves, thou lovest, 
love. Finally, from every mood and tense are formed en- 
tirely analogous those the classic languages. shall not, how- 
ever, enlarge further upon the nature and inflection the verb, 
what have already said will suffice give some idea its structure, 
and this part the subject has been learnedly and thoroughly treated 
Bopp. Neither will necessary take the declension 
the noun, however interesting would its comparison with that the 
kindred tongues, upon which moreover casts much light. There 
are eight cases namely, besides the classic six, instrumental and 
locative. The latter ends which, with final the root, be- 
comes deve, God. domi, ruri, this character still percep- 
tible Romae, and the like, has become confounded with 
the genitive and dative. Both noun and pronoun have also com- 
pletedual. The Indian grammarians treat the noun they treat the 
verb, inasmuch they assume for fundamental form, which only 
becomes noun the addition case endings; accordingly find 
vocabulary not Devas, God, but deva, the nominative 
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affixing not nama, name, but naman, the rejected form 
the nominative, appearing again the declension. the Latin 
were give homin, and pulver, fundamental forms for honio and 
These forms are mostly traceable the verbal-stems, and 
are very variously derived from them: 
strengthening the vowel (Guna and Wriddhi); from yuj, 
unite, yoga, simply adding from tal, count, 
comes tala, number the addition infinite number deriva- 
tive syllables, suffixes, which give this language copiousness such 
belongs will name here but few them: Alas, 
am, form general nouns; from stha, stand, sthala, anything that 
stands, dish, stool, from pi, drink, (name tree), 
compare from chand, shine, candidum esse, chandala, 
lamp, tra indicates the instrument; pa, drink, patra, 
cup; bhas, shine, bhastra, window, old Latin, vas, clothe, 
vastra, clothing, Greek denotes the si, sew, 
sutri, the sewer, sutor; kri, make, kartri (kartaram), creator; 
jan, beget, janitri, ras, am, forms adjectives 
hu, honey, meth, mead thence madhuras, sweet, ripe, maturus: 
ikas has the same office, vasantikas, spring-like compare 
inas, am, signifies relation; kula, family, kulinas, belong- 
express, adverbially, relation place; devatas, from God com- 
pare coelitus, divinitus; tas, am, nas, na, nam, form past passive 
participles; datas, am, given, danam, gift, the same suf- 
fix makes aris, enemy, arina, discord compare 

The final means which the Sanskrit arrives great copiousness 
and elegance composition. The various methods composition are 
reduced the native grammarians fixed classes, and some these 
classes only single examples are found the classic languages, 
limited comparison their capacity for forming them. Most 
frequent that class which limiting adjective constitutes the first 
member, substantive the second, Bahuvrihi, which Schlegel terms 
qualitative composition mahatman, lofty spirit, like mag- 
nanimus, Another class Tatpurusha, the energic 
composition, whose first member dependent the second way 
usually expressed case God’s gift, for de- 
compound whose first member numeral called 
Dviga; having five ships, like septicollis. 
Another, Avyayibhava, unites particle with substantive anugan- 
gam, what along the Ganges, like When 
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qualifying adjective connected with substantive, the compound 
Latin affords examples. ‘The last class unites two more, 
Aristophanes forms Tisameneophainippus, and perhaps the Latin 
suovetaurilia the same character. All these compounds are 
easily recognized Sanskrit, because the case ending only applied 
the final member, all the others retaining the Some 
have, however, ignorantly mistaken the euphonic connection words 
for composition, and maintained accordingly that there were 
found words several hundred syllables. For the Sanskrit, having 
only regard euphony, adapts the final consonant one word the 
initial the next, and writes both together the Greek were 

This grammatical sketch may suffice enable judge some 
measure the character the Sanskrit that this character high 
antiquity, are assured not merely the close and minute analogy 
discernible between and the kindred languages, particularly the 
classical (and that this not casual resemblance, the entire diversity 
structure the Semitic family proves), but also the fact that the 
productions which Solomon obtained from India are called names 
which admit regular derivation from roots this language, and 
that all geographic appellations, and more especially Indian words, 
which receive from Alexander’s Greeks, are, however much cor- 
rupted they may be, explainable Sanskrit. One more very remark- 
able circumstance tends prove the same thing, and moreover cor- 
roborates our theory the influence Indian Egyptian civilization, 
namely, that the ancient Egyptian names allow easy and natural 
explanation the Sanskrit, while the etymologies which Jablonsky, 
Loega, Champollion, and others, have attempted from the Coptish, 
vary widely from one another, although their signification ought 
but one, and evident probability. is, however, but uncertain 
matter best, guess the derivation names whose meaning 
given, and such attempts have ever constituted the most slippery 
ground etymology. 

The Indians regard Panini their oldest grammarian; yet com- 
piled from still earlier works his short aphorisms sutras, 3996 
number, and the Bhagavadgita makes mention grammatical forms, 
thus showing that abstract grammar even then had existence. 
Katyayanas wrote commentary Panini’s sutras; brother 
Vikramaditya also applied himself their elucidation, and during the 
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century before Christ the grammatical rules were woven into 
markable poem, the Bhattikavya, professed sub- 
ject this poem twenty cantos the adventures Rama, its 
main purpose furnish practical illustrations theoretical gram- 
mar, which end introduces the greatest variety forms, anoma- 
lies, and words rarely used, yet without becoming either obscure 
dark oracular sayings were likewise interpreted 
great commentary, the Mahabhashya, which regarded 
standard authority, and ascribed Patanjalis, fhe founder the 
Yoga-philosophy and this again has found its commentators. The 
sutras themselves, with such explanations seemed most necessary, 
have been published Calcutta. work Ramachandras, called 
Prakriyakaumudi, shorter, and systematic plan; it, too, has 
undergone revision, and has appeared Calcutta. From this was de- 
rived popular grammar, the Sarasvata. One the most recent, but 
highly esteemed Bengal, that Vopadevas, styled Mugdabodha; 
its use, however, rendered difficult its new terminology. From 
these originals were drawn the first Sanskrit grammars the Europe- 
ans; they were arranged strict accordance with the native method, 
which was not calculated facilitate the study the language. The 
Jesuit Hanxleden had picked and committed paper some scanty 
particulars touching the language and from his collection the Car- 
melite Paulinus, likewise German, made the first Sanskrit gram- 
mar, abounding the grossest errors, which nevertheless struggled 
stoutly defend against the English. These latter are the true foun- 
ders Sanskrit grammar, and first among them comes Colebrooke, 
whose work, unfortunately, was not completed and very Ca- 
rey followed, and Wilkins, who excels all others the simplicity and 
perspicuity his arrangement; then Forster, who the complete- 
ness his paradigms did much aid investigations into the structure 
the language the second part his grammar, broken off his 
death, was have contained translation that Vopadevas, 
prosody, and such treatise the roots, with full references the 
classic authors, Rosen has since furnished us. Finally, Yates 
grammar according the occidental system, which how- 
ever not entirely applicable the Sanskrit, even had Yates’s work 
been less inaccurate; its most valuable part list grammatical 
terms and brief treatise prosody. The latter subject often han- 
dled the Indians their own writings, and has engaged the atten- 
tion some the greatest poets. these English, the first 
man grammar made its appearance, viz. that Othmar Frank 
some progress was made, particularly with reference the syntax, 
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which had before been neglected but Wilkins’s clear arrangement 
abandoned, and its lack paradigms embarrassing defect, 
which however finds its excuse the fact that Frank, for want 
types, was compelled make use lithographs, considerable trou- 
ble and expense. complete grammar needs only men- 
tioned, the name the author guarantee the learning and 
accuracy the work; has been translated into Latin, and 
abridged edition, adapted general use, has also been published. 
The subject Sanskrit lexicography will demand less our atten- 
tion, have already mentioned the lists roots, and little has 
here been done Europeans help the student. Indians possess 
infinite number native works this department, commonly called 
koshas, thesauri; Wilson had met with seventy-six them; but they 
are the whole less practical use than the catalogues roots, for 
either they contain nothing but obscure glosses, they are otherwise 
incomplete, and all, the fancy the collector, are homonymically 
synonymically arranged metrical stanzas. The best and most 
plete dictionary, the estimation the Indians, the Amarakosha 
Amarasinhas. The poems and other works this author were 
destroyed during the persecution the Buddhists, which sect 
belonged but his useful and not heretical lexicon was spared, and 
others labored perfect and complete it. With its supplements, but 
without word explanatory matter, was published Calcutta 
1807; but here again came our aid that same scholar who, with 
varied and profound had illustrated the Vedas, the reli- 
gious ceremonies, the sects the Buddhists and Jainas, the philoso- 
phy, laws, astronomy, mathematics, grammar, and prosody, India, 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke, now (1830), his old age, the worthy 
President the Royal Asiatic Society London. republished 
the Amarakosha with translation and explanations, and facilitated 
its use register concordance ample the work itself, for the 
latter was formed the plan arranging together synonymous words, 
for instance all forms expression for God, for heaven, etc., and 
so, being intended learned heart the studious Hindoo, 
was utterly useless European. For this reason Paulinus mistook 
the work for collection traditions and liturgies, and Anquetil Du- 
peron for treatise the Phallus (its opening subject being linga, 
gender, words, that say), and both defended their opinion 
against the English with indecorous vehemence. From these and 
many other original word-books, eighteen all, and ten commentaries 
the Amarakosha, was made the first and only Sanskrit diction- 
(now, unfortunately, out print), Wilson, containing about 


sixty thousand words, but spite its copiousness, still far from 
plete, and insufficient guide through the Sanskrit literature. 
great desideratum, namely, Glossary the episodes and extracts 
which have been published Germany, has been furnished begin- 
ners Bopp himself. 


ARTICLE 


COMMENTARY CHAPTER XIV, EXAMINED CONNECTION 
WITH OTHER PASSAGES. 


Tayler Lewis, LL. D., Professor Greek the University the City New York. 
(Concluded from 229.) 


Verse 13. The apparent utter despondency 
the preceding expressions succeeded the language agoniz- 
ing prayer, though the gloomy conception had suggested and even 
impelled the cry for deliverance. idea annihilation, when 
dwelt upon, becomes intolerable. The earnestness the petition 
shows that the seemingly despairing statement had not been the lan- 
the only refuge from the intolerable darkness the opposing view. 
that thou wouldst lay means not simply 
conceal generally, like also lay away security 
precious deposit. Compare Ps. will hide his pa- 
vilion, the secret his tabernacle. Hence the righteous are called 
clientes Jehovah, Gesenius gives it—more properly— 
His hidden ones. 

This word alone sufficient proof that the ancient He- 
brews, from the earliest periods their language, believed sepa- 
rate world souls, realm the dead, distinct from the grave, for 


-which they had another distinct and well known term. Although re- 


garded denoting subterranean habitation, region which 
the grave might seem the local entrance, yet almost every use the 
word, from Genesis Malachi, indicates conception clearly distinct 
from that the mere earthly receptacle the body. This, indeed, 
seems conceded both Herder and can 
better proof than the account the transaction between Saul and the 
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witch Endor, convince any candid mind that such ghost-world, 
realm departed spirits, was settled part the common belief 
the common Jewish mind, entertained strongly, and perhaps more 
strongly, than the prevailing notions now existing respecting unseen 
spirit land. Whatever view may take that strange narrative, 
wholly partly real respect the particular scenes exhibited, 
proves incontestably three things. shows us, first, common popu- 
Jar world departed human spirits secondly, belief the 
such spirits, certain times, upon the earth; and 
thirdly, the power certain class persons called oboth 
thus have intercourse with, and bring up, the departed dead. 
fact, this incident, together with the frequent mention the effort 
made put stop the evil practices connected with such belief, 
and which date back the time Moses, proves that among the Jews 
there was firm recognition ghostly state, has ever prevailed 
among us. very name given these professed dealers with the 
spiritual world, was sometimes applied the ghost itself, Isa. 
29: And thy voice shall like that coming out 
the 

There may traced manifest resemblance between the Hebrew 
Sheol and the Greek Hades. The etymology ever given the older 
Hebraists, whether Jews Christians, made this more striking. Ha- 
des means the invisible, the unknown. The same idea was sought 
the Hebrew word, supposing derived from the verb 
ask demand. -Of this, two views were taken one referred the verb 
the ghostly world itself, ever demanding asking more and 
Latin poet Catullus the other regarded addressed, objectively, 
Sheol, the sense anxious and gloomy interrogation. this 
way presents the conception the unknown state, towards which 
ever directed the very inquiry contained the 10th verse this 
chapter, Man dies and yields his breath, and where he? 
the unseen spirit land, from whence answer comes, although 
often and anxiously invoked. From such conception came the 
ancient practice thrice solemnly calling upon the manes, the mor- 
tal remains were borne towards their final resting place. this 
feeling the unknown, the unseen, the unsatisfied, which be- 


Gesenius defines the hariolus incantationum carminum 
magicorum manes 

would almost seem there were some allusion such supposed etymo- 
logical sense the word, the prophetHabkkuk, ch. ii. verse who hath enlarged 
his desire like Sheol, and cannot satisfied. 
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longs the Greek Hades; and this derivation could allowed, 
the Hebrew Sheol would etymologically present the same only 
through different organ sense. From the one, might said, 
there comes gleam light the anxious eye from the other, 
voice the listening ear. The other derivation, which probably 
the correct one, regards connected with the radical having 
the sense hollowness, cavity, and corresponding the Greek 
the German 

Although the Hebrew conception Sheol, well the Greek 
Hades, was asombre, and the whole undesirable state, still was 
regarded condition conscious rest, where one might sup- 
posed repuse security under the watchful eye God, and which 
might, therefore, looked and prayed for, the suffering, 
refuge from the overwhelming calamities the present life. Thus the 
ghost Samuel complains, represented complaining, when 
disquieted and made again revisit the agitating scenes this world, 
Sam. 28: 15. There are, moreover, some few intimations 
apartments for the righteous and the wicked. reference the 
latter, that often spoken the pit; and there are now and 
then expressions far different kind, which seem denote differ- 
ent state, not different locality, for the beloved God. Ofthis kind 
were, the congregation the fathers—the secret place the Most High 
—the shadow the Almighty, where hides his chasidim, subfects 
his grace. latter terms, true, are metaphorically used 
the divine protection even this life; but they may also regarded 
having their fullest import reference the unseen world, and 
those who, although long since departed, are said still unto 

Him,” and whom styles himself their God.” not the God 
the dead, but the living. 

The general feeling, however, accompanying the word Sheol, that 
undesirable life; and therefore, although Job may have 
looked as, some sense, refuge, there exceeding natural- 
ness and probability the allusion which afterward seems make 
deliverance from Sheol into some higher condition renovated 
being, whenever and wherever might be, whether upon the earth, 
the heavens, heaven heavens whether life like the 
present, one far more blessed, permanent, and glorious. also 


With the etymological conception Hades, the obscure, the unknown, the 
invisible, are connected some the more common expressions the Greek poets 
for life, such and also the poetical use verbs sight 
equivalent The same metaphor also exists the Hebrew, 
Ecclesiastes 11: isa pleasant thing behold the sun. 


Ps. 49: 15, where the whole context impels regard spoken 
state after death, which there shall some deliverance pe- 
culiar the righteous, and not mere temporal salvation: surely 
God will redeem soul from the hand (or power) Sheol, for 
will receive me. Compare also Ps. 16:10, wilt not leave soul 
Sheol. 

The reader will pardon here, making summary review the 
probable state this ancient belief future life, the modified as- 
pects under which may have been held, different times, differ- 
ent different states individual souls, and the circum- 
stances which may ascribed its growth and development the 
world. There may traced, think, two several kinds rather 
was, the common creed, rather senti- 
ment which have spoken being universal the age Job. 
was the bare notion continued spiritual existence after the dis- 
solution the body. This was some unknown though generally 
imagined subterranean locality. was thought means concep- 
tions derived, great measure, from the impressive phenomena 
the dying hour, and the grave funereal rites, and therefore tinged 
with many sombre and fear inspiring shades. this extent, least, 
the dogma ghostly world seems have been held, semper, ubique, 
omnibus. Pages antiquarian research could produce surer 
conviction its universality than the repeated Homeric expression, 
renowned, the far-famed nations the dead 
whom all have heard—who were everywhere the subjects reli- 
gious rites, and addressed with sacrifices and 

Again, there was, the second place, what may styled the occa- 
sional individual belief, brought out peculiar circumstances, 
and though naturally connected with the first, yet still held matter 
experience personal interest, rather than part some univer- 
sal tradition, which the individual soul holds, not much itself, 
through its participation the common mind the nation period. 
This more personal belief, thus manifesting itself occasional hopes 
and fears, brought out inward workings, prompted outward 
suggestions, may the commencement new modification which 
becomes afterwards more and more common among reflecting souls, 
and this way finally assumes the form settled and universal 
creed. first the strong desire, having its birth their souls, and 
then the incipient belief, then from the prison Hades, undesirable 
even for the good, there would yet deliverance some better 
state. minds certain cast, this might give rise the idea 
metempsychosis, continual transition higher and still higher 
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condition corporeal being. others would assume more spirit- 
which although not wholly disembodied, recedes more and more from 
matter, its approach with the universal mind. Others 
again, possessing more the devout than the philosophical tempera- 
ment, and living nearer the stream primitive revelation, would 
give this hope more moral aspect they would connect with 
the idea general future judgment. The death the body and the 
imprisonment Sheol being regarded mainly moral penalty, their 
hope deliverance from would assume the form new life, 
shared the body, some unknown isles the blest, some 
celestial region, some future renovation the earth which 

Such prayers, and hopes, and ejaculations, these Job, may 
have been the germ what afterwards became common idea, assum- 
ing statement more and more definite, until finally grew into that 
doctrine resurrection which obscurely hinted some the 
Psalins and Isaiah, which manifestly taught Daniel, which 
undoubtedly existed among the Jews the coming our Saviour, 
and which, finally, Christ gave his sanction, truth, not then 
first taught him, but which had for ages been known the 
ern world. 

Mr. Barnes asks, Can believe that God would reveal such doc- 
trine Arabian Why not? Although his question, 
think, absurd one, yet still say, Why not? Why not 
Arabian, well some Babylonian Chaldean sage sages, 


Along with this, and probably prior birth, being more strongly demanded 
the moral sense, was the idea final judgment the incorrigibly wicked 
judgment which they were brought (see Job 21: 31), from the same 
unseen world imperfect and unblessed existence. This idea judgment for the 
wicked, became sooner article common belief, than the hope deliverance 
for the righteous. The inference derived not only from historical traces the 
doctrine among other nations, but from the most unforced exegesis Job 21: 28, 
where the idea treated common all reflecting men, carried way far- 
ers from land land, and which, therefore, every one had heard Wilt thou not 
ask them who the and their that the wicked are reserved (held 
back) the evil day the day wrath shall they brought out, brought out 
solemn public procession. The attempt some give here the contrary 
sense being rescued, would have been pronounced most forced and uncritical, 
had been employed favor any evangelical interpretation. Mr. Barnes, 
although generally inclined follow here compelled abandon 
his track. The allusion some great period signal retribution too plain 
mistaken and the demand the argument shows, that this must referred 
some period connected with the winding the present drama. 
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from whom the unevangelical commentators contend the Jews de- 
rived the doctrines future life and the resurrection the body 
The important question not, whom God first revealed it, whether 
ever expressly revealed all certain individuals, but how 
are account for its being our world fact which revelation 
acknowledges when comes speak the most direct terms about it, 
and which acknowledged fact its subsequent communications 
seem most evidently proceed. The truth must have had begin- 
ning somewhere and some time. requires very profound ra- 
tionalizing show that must have been small before was large 
and the Chaldeans generally, even the Chaldean sages, had 
acknowledged dogma the time the captivity, must certainly 
have been growing for many centuries must have been 
gathering strength from those more remote periods when had its ori- 
gin perhaps ejaculations, and sighs, and hopes, and prayers brought 
out peculiar circumstances God’s providence, such now sur- 
rounded Job, and which may have been designed for the very purpose 
thus giving the initiative this great doctrine the resurrection 
the dead. may have been the result some early special 
and this term may used just such state things 
have supposed the other may not have been way for- 
mal dogma historically viewed, regarded oracularly announced. 
Athough not revealed any prophetic ecstasy, any vision the 
seer, any voice from the shrine, yet may have been truly 
spired being gently breathed into the souls tried and suffering 
saints, the sore travail whose earth wearied spirits was born in- 
the world not the form dogma, precise and well defined, 
but rather embryo germinal sentiment, first faint and ob- 
scure, though afterwards uufolded more and more until became part 
the common mind, and grew into established and universal 
article faith. 

Such questions this Mr. Barnes seem proceed from what 
must deem erroneous views, both the matter and manner revela- 
tion. one can produce passage from the Scriptures (the chal- 
lenge made reference the New Testament well the Old), 
which the resurrection, even the future life, presented 
newly announced truth, then formally proclaimed, and treated 
something unknown before. ‘The same may said almost all 
the great truths religion. They have either been the world from 
the beginning, they thus come into the course the pro- 
vidence God introducing them historically some known un- 
known way, and then treating them known grounds appeal the 


written word. This certainly true the great and fundamental 
ticles the divine existence, the divine moral government, and the 
general doctrine separate spiritual life the dead. The first two are 
assumed throughout the Scriptures. The third, did not exist from 
the beginning, least presented the Old Testament its incipi- 
ent growth, the hopes the pilgrim patriarchs—in the common 
popular language respecting the dead who are gathered the 
gation the Fathers, the apparently casual, yet that account the 
more significant mention the popular belief some kind 
course with departed spirits; and the superstitious regard for 
certain class whom was supposed such intercourse could 
maintained. one who views this doctrine from still higher ground, 
manifests itself those highly spiritual ideas the divine moral 
government, and those sublime expressions faith the eternal 
righteousness, which have meaning when the rationalist forces 
them down connection with the idea mere animal existence 
the briefest kind for man. And finally, reveals itself the praises 
and prayers God’s beloved saints, growing clearer, and loftier, and 
more animated, until come down the manifestation the Desire 
all nations, and those teachings the New Testament which 
the spiritual life everywhere assumed something long previously 
maintained, whilst nowhere announced that which was utterly 
unknown before. 

may say the same the primitive dogma sacrifice, and 
the need some form expiation for acceptance with God. also 
that most solemn all doctrines, without which all the rest, even the 
being God, and the question future life, lose all their interest 
for the soul,—we mean the fundamental truth that man, frail and finite 
‘is, the subject moral law connecting him with the infinite 
and eternal Justice, and imparting his actions incalculable 
portance, which must extend far beyond the brief period his present 
phenomenal existence. 

What then, may asked, does the Bible most truly reveal? 
Christ and him crucified, the great fact which gives 
its highest meaning every other fact and doctrine. was not the 
knowledge sin, wrath, the need expiation. was not the 
atonement doctrine, nor the redemption, nor the moral nor 
the resurrection, nor the life come. was one these 
abstract dogma. was the person and life the incarnate Redeemer 
—He whom Moses the law, and the prophets, did write, and 
whom evangelists and apostles testified. was Jesus the Messiah, 
the Expiator, the Mediator, the Redeemer, and who embraces all these 
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doctrines himself, when called the Peace, the Redemption, 
the Way, the Truth, the Resurrection, and the Life. 

have remarked, regarded Sheol undesirable state place, 
joyless region,” Homer styles it. This 
have spoken arising, great measure, from the physical con- 
ceptions vastness and desolateness, and sepulchral gloom which 
the imagination was first led invest it. But this was not all. The 
had much its force from moral sentiment, not 
doctrine, connected with and which affected especially those who 
were nearest the stream primeval revelation. Among such 
had preserved, more less distinctly, the traditional story the fall, 
Sheol was regarded as, some respects, state wrath. was 
such, some degree, all our race; the comparatively good as. 
well the bad. This unnatural existence soul shade, 
rate from its former body, and inhabiting subterranean region, was 
apart the penal death which had come upon all the sons the 
covenant-breaking Adam. was ever felt penalty, and effort 
naturalism could ever wholly divest this aspect. Even the 
righteous, then, although dwelling there some secret place the 
Almighty, and existing apart from the wicked, the covert his 
pavilion, might still supposed sigh for deliverance. might 
preferred condition exquisite misery yet still was 
imperfect state, and therefore not desired the final and per- 
manent abode the soul. The departed shade was not wholly man. 
was only relic our former being. was regarded 
not capable exercising the functions the fully organized humanity, 
and hence the language respecting ever tended the style imper- 
sonal expression. 

this account, along with the hope, there would 
arise the deliverance new and more glorious condition, 
after the wrath had passed and how strikingly this 
those passages the New Testament which not obscurely intimate 
that, for this very purpose, Christ himself went down Hades. 
was preach deliverance the captive, the opening the prison 
them who were bound, proclaim the acceptable year the 
and announce the finished ransom those believing spirits, 
are told, Heb. 11: 40, were waiting for this perfect redemption, 
God should have provided some better thing for us.” 

would not, course, maintain that Job looked definitely this 
period, the general resurrection, any definite time man- 
ner deliverance, that exercised any very strong assurance in, 

VI. No. 23. 
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his prayer, and yet, may not suppose that the pathetic cry that 
God would him Sheol, that would hide him until the wrath 
past, that would appoint him set time and remember him,— 
may not suppose, that this, and many similar prayer under the 
darker dispensation, did some sense receive their answers that 
descent Jesus into Sheol from whence returned triumph, when 
captivity captive, and divided the spoil with the strong. 

The idea that Job praying for death, the sense spiritual an- 
nihilation, war with every view the context,—as well with that 
which maintains that the change subsequently spoken temporal 
deliverance, with the idea deliverance from Sheol. 

14, There may have been intended em- 
phasis here the word used for man. The radical idea 
strength—a robore dictus, Ges. then far more emphatic term 
than strong man the man might the Greek 
shall die, when the most insignificant herb the its 
period reviviscence? This idea presents still more clearly the strik- 
ing resemblance, far mere expression concerned, the 
guage Moschus the epitaph Bion. 


But the great the strong the wise. 


Our previous comments have, great measure, anticipated all 
that might have been said this remarkable question. One class 
commentators give what they deem the intended answer once. 
Minime vero—say and certainly not— 
lieth down and shall never awake aroused from his sleep. 

Two things the very face the text seem stand the way 
this most decided negative. One the previous prayer, and the other 
the subsequent declaration. process, probable train thought 
may thus stated. Job had used language apparently the deepest 
despondency. though danger being overwhelmed the ex- 
ceeding gloom his own suggestive picture, cries out the 
guage agonizing prayer,— that thou wouldst lay some 
secret place that thou wouldst appoint unto some set 
time and then remember me. cannot bear the thought which had 
presented strongly his own mind—the thought lying down 
and rising more; and the prayer anguish, which the conse- 
quence, followed its appropriate effect—the springing faith, 
expressing itself first the musing wondering and 
secondly, rises still higher, the strong declaration which suc- 
ceeds. other words—despondency had driven him prayer, 
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prayer had led faith, faith patient submission, and this, finally, 
feeling (although for moment, may be) almost triumphant as- 
the days appointed time will wait until 
springing forth shall come. Thou wilt call and will an- 
swer—thou wilt have regard the work thy hands. 

interrogatory this kind, have said, instead imparting 
doubt, much less denial, may natural mode which strong emo- 
tion presents some new truth, some new aspect conception 
old truth which seems suddenly accompanied with life and 
importance unrealized before. Something this kind, far the 
style tone expression concerned, appears that famous query 
Achilles, Iliad xxiii. 103; where exclaims, less spirit doubt 
than wondering awe— 


Kal 


Pope has been censured for making too free with Homer, and yet 
think has here seized the spirit the passage, although may 
have given too much philosophical aspect— 


true, man, though dead retains 
Part himself; th’ immortal mind remains 
The form subsists without the body’s aid; 
Aérial substance and empty 


Achilles had just been visited the shade his friend Patroclus, 
and the manner which the vision Eliphaz recorded the 4th 
Job, shows that the belief ghosts and separate ghostly existence 
was familiar the early Arabian the Grecian mind. Indeed 
when and where has the world been without it? and yet when brought 
suddenly before the mind with some unusually life-like accompani- 
ments, start back with awe from conception too great too 
wondrous realized.? 


The question here, however, may perhaps point mainly the succeeding words 
separate life, the strange mode the spirit’s existence. Can that there 
are Hades any life and form (or umbra) without may allude the 
common notion, have before presented it, the purposeless and almost 
mindless condition the shades. This would seem have been one aspect the 
question, from what etc. All night the ghost Patroclus had 
seemed converse with all the reason and recollection the present life. 

Plato the Republic, Lib. iii., condemnsghis passage from Homer, and other 
similar representations ghostly apparitions, tending pervert right views 
the other life. doubt, however, whether all his reasonings the Phaedon 
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May not conceive pious mind putting itself such in- 
terrogatory, and just such time, respecting the being God? 
might the same manner, wonder some new 
and startling aspect the thought flashing upon the soul, and lighting 
with sudden illumination, which, for moment, gives un- 
wonted reality and vividness the whole horizon moral and reli- 
gioustruth. such quickened state would almost seem though 
had never truly believed before; that the soul asks rather ex- 
claims wonder, there indeed God who rules the earth, and who 
will bring every work and thought man into 

Very much, too, depends upon what strikes the most emphatic 
form the interrogatory, man shall live again? 
then the wondrous way and are all the trials with which God 
disciplines here, but the birth throes another higher, and more 
perfect, and more permanent existence? this world, after all, 
self the death, the anomalous living death, the night far spent,—and 
may what call death but the dawning another and eternal 
mourner sat contemplating the inexplicable visitations 
Providence, brooded over his painful domestic bereave- 
ments, and the condition his diseased and loathsome body, there 
may have flitted across his dark mind some such strange query 
Socrates quotes from Euripides. when says, the Gorgias— 
But indeed life really awful thing, and should not wonder 
Euripides spoke the truth when 


Who knows but live die, and die live? and that 
now are reality dead, have heard from wise men (of old)— 
namely, that are now really dead, and that the body 
our grave (70 play upon the word, our monument), which 
are buried,” etc. Gorg. 493 

There need maintaining that such, any other definite 
indefinite view was Job’s settled creed,—as use the term when 
speak the acknowledged articles our faith. may have been 
mere gleam, soon sinking into deeper shade. would only 
contend that such thoughts are not only possible, but also probable, 
being most naturally suggested the circumstances which was 


furnish strong proof such life this universal belief. The representations 
the poet are more alliance with the deepest feelings our nature, than the 
subtle arguments the philosopher. 
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especially connection with the rudimentary ideas which 
men all ages have had the Spirit World. 

Such thoughts also are more likely occur the soliloquising 
style, which may regarded greatly prevailing throughout the 
poem, especially the speeches Job, when the introspective, sub- 
jective, exclamatory more consistent with his condition, and 
therefore more marked, even when using outwardly the manner 
direct address his interlocutors. Here, too, think, the key 
unlock many the apparent contradictions the book. such 
introspective state meditation, becoming objective itself 
speech, there but little regard words expressive the transitions 
thought. The soul thus talking itself, loves present its conceptions 
various and even seemingly opposing lights; sometimes assigning, 
apparently, the prominence such would reality most strongly 
reject. this way only can reconcile Job’s expressions,—at one 
time utter despondency, again, and perhaps quite suddenly, hope, 
and faith, and even assurance,—at one time fretful and almost blas- 
phemous impatience, another, the most perfect submission,— 
now cursing his day, and again exclaiming, though slay me, yet will 
trust him,—at one time exhibiting sort despairing exultation 
the thought the prosperity the wicked, though furnished 
him with reason for his reproaches his Maker and answer 
his insulting friends, and again (when the tumor his soul had set- 
tled down), manifesting feeling the most perfect confidence the 
Divine Justice. 

Very much this same reflex subjective style appears that 
only other remnant what may styled the Hebrew philosophy,— 
namely, the book Ecclesiastes, the into the Summum 
Bonum.” too, opposing ideas are presented their strongest 
lights. one place, all chaos, chance, death under the notion 
total cessation being, utter confounding the good and the 
bad, the wise and the unwise, the joyful and the miserable, 
man and beast. Again—to say nothing future life—there the 
strongest expression confidence other truths utterly inconsistent 
with all more inconsistent with it, may say, than any 
direct assertion such future life regarded its physical rather than 
aspect. mean, that doctrine Divine Justice, which 
must make eternal difference—a difference necessarily extending 
far beyond the present state—between right and wrong, between sin 
and holiness, and course between the sinner and the righteous man. 
one place have before nothing but the materialist, the virtual 
atheist, the apparent denier all providence and all moral govern- 
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and chance happen dieth the fool dieth the 
wise—Man has supremacy over the beast—As dieth the one dieth 
the vanity done upon the earth that happens 
the righteous the wicked, him that feareth God him that 
him not.” Again (as though the soul had cast all darkness 
about itself, order that might emerge into clearer assurance 
the great truth which the moral nature demands, and demands too the 
face all inductive phenomena the contrary), how suddenly 
find ourselves the midst declarations involving the contrary all 

this, and implying not revealing, future life the idea 
nal justice— Though the sinner evil times innumerable, and yet pro- 
long his days, still surely know that shall well with those who 
fear but shall not well with the wicked, Eccl. 12, 
For God will bring every work into judgment with every secret thing 
whether good whether evil, Eccles. 12: 14. the days 
appointed time will wait, etc. Some would regard this 
hypothetical—All the days etc. would But there nothing 
which urgently calls for this, and such departure from the more ob- 
vious construction not justified except the ground that 
there could good meaning without it. 

See its use however embraces, both here and Job 
the idea appointed set time—an enlistment. The LXX also in- 
tend this their also agrees 
with the context, especially with the term the preceding prayer 
that God would appoint him decree, and not forget the years his 
dark and unjoyous abode Sheol. 

word seems have here the same strength Job 
13: 15, Though slay yet will for him. here, Even 

change—more properly, springing forth—my germi- 
nation. Neither Rosenmiiller, nor Mr. Noyes, nor Mr. Barnes, adverts 
the evident relation which this word bears the verb 
the comparison the two. might almost rest upon alone for 
proof, that there intended here merely temporal deliverance, but 
something analogous the new life which appears the plant. The 
strong sense reviviscence suits poorly with such change would 
consist simply restoration Job’s lost sheep and camels. Such 
idea destroys all the force the comparison the very points for 
which was mainly intended. is, moreover, out keeping with 
the sombre ideas death and Sheol which both precede and come 
after it. had prayed that God would hide him some secure 
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posit the that would there appoint him his set time 
and remember him. How unnatural the supposition that the next 
thought, suggested all this, should simply the prospect again 
attaining state worldly riches. equally war, too, with 
the sombre pictures that which describes the gradual 
decay all terrestrial things,—how the powers and changes the 
natural world continually prevail against man, blighting all his 
and finally changing his countenance, and laying him low the dust. 
Such picture would not have naturally followed exulting expres- 
sion confidence some restoration temporal wealth. all events, 
would not have succeeded suddenly, that are hardly cheered 
the dawning worldly hope, before being again visited 
deeper darkness than before. this, however, perfectly consis- 
tent with sudden expression hope beyond the tomb. Even our 
most joyous conceptions spiritual world blessedness, final 
more glorious existence, may very naturally connect 
themselves with mournful thoughts the grave that intervenes. 
cannot think thé glorious promised land, with its never-withering 
flowers, without also bringing the swelling flood, and the gloomy 
Jordan that rolls between. ‘The transition most natural from such 
ideas future blessedness those serious thoughts, which are con- 
nected with view our frailty, and death regarded physically 
the dark termination our weary pilgrimage upon earth. 

can possibly accounted for,” says Mr. Noyes (in his 
Commentary, 123), that should sink into because 
could not hope enjoy the doubtful good living again this 
world sin and misery, whilst, the same time, believed the 
existence world happiness and purity which the righteous 
were admitted.” Modify the terms this little; put despon- 
dency melancholy for despair, and hope place fixed belief, 
and Mr. Noyes’s query may explained the best known principles 
human nature, even they appear times the exercises the 
Christian. Should even call despondency, weakness faith, 
the transition from spiritual hopes species serious melancholy, 
conuected with thoughts death and the grave, certainly far more 
natural and usual, than that any such sudden change feeling should 
follow the hope great worldly prosperity, which, from its nearness, 
and consequently distorting magnitude, apt blind the mind 
all considerations more serious kind. 

Thou wilt call and Iwill answer. This language 
used reference judicial proceedings. There will day when 
case shall called up, and shall answer the summons. Mr. 
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Barnes thinks refers the present time. There nothing however 
strongly leading such view; whereas the entire context shows that 
the mind Job, however weak and indefinite his faith, was brooding 
over the thoughts the distant future, fact just the condition, 
itually and physically, which the ideas another life, and future 
deliverance would most naturally, ever, present themselves. 

Thou wilt have desire the work thy This 
very peculiar verb, occurring but few times the Hebrew Bible. 
from the same root with the noun for although the connec- 
tion meaning far from being obvious. is, however, unquestion- 
ably one the strongest words express the emotion longing de- 
sires. Niphal, Ps. 84:3, soul longs for the courts the Lord. 
Genesis 31: 30, denotes the powerful feeling homesickness, 
love one’s native thou sore longedst after thy father’s 
house Ulysses (Odyss. 58) represented almost ready die 
for the longing desire had see his father-land— 


Such peculiar word this, and indeed the whole expression, seems 
altogether out place when regarded referring higher change 
than restoration worldly wealth prosperity. But what in- 
tense beauty has when thus interpreted God’s watchful care over 
the righteous Job did not mean the remains the body 
deposited the grave, still may with great propriety have been 
spoken his rudimentary humanity, laid Sheol, and awaiting 
the summons for trial and deliverance. But why should thought 
thing incredible that even the former idea may have suggested itself 
one who, may judge from such cries and 
find ch. xvii. verse had evidently hope any such reviviscence 
the present life. the 139th Psalm, 16, God represented 
taking most careful note the future rudiments the human body 
before birth, and even before conception— eyes did see sub- 
stance yet unwrought, and thy book all members were written, 
when yet there were none them. this thought natural 
soul elevated meditation, why may not one equally natural and af- 
fecting have suggested itself the mind the afflicted righteous man, 
—the thought that even when “he made his bed Sheol,” who 
had formed him and fashioned him would still have regard the work 
his hands? last expression would have little meaning 
considered referring outward worldly prosperity but its applica- 
tion the bodily frame, least his humanity general, would 
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seem almost certain view the similar language fond 
using, and which have specimen ch. 10: hands 
have fashioned and made me, and wilt thou let swallowed 
Hast thou not poured out curdled cheese With 
skin and flesh hast thou clothed with bones and sinews hast thou 
fenced me. Thy providence hath preserved spirit. 

when followed Gen. 26: 22. Num. 22. 29. Job 
the figtree shall not blossom, yet will rejoice. And here— Though 
now thou dost number steps, yet thou wilt not (always) keep wrath 
There will come time when thou wilt longer cherish wrath 
against me. would appear have mind that future judicial 
deliverance, when all the mysterious dealings God’s providence 
should cleared contrast times seems certainly intended, 
and even suppose that Job had view only future deliverance 
the present life, makes far more natural rendering than that 
‘which violently converts the latter clause into question, and thus 
brings out opposite sense. effect this, regards 
for for which usage cites Lam. and Jonah 
the first example the sense much better without the suppo- 
sition any interrogation all; and the second, the interrogative, 
rather exclamatory aspect (which any reader the Hebrew must 
see more properly belongs it) imparted the tone the context, 
irrespective the negative particle. 

best taken here ellipsis for the usual expression, 
—that is, wrath forever. This ellipsis, however, more frequent 
with the very similar verb 

renders this—et concinnas super 
meam. Gesenius regards equivalent the Latin—mendacia con- 
cinnavit, the Greek phrase The primary sense 
the verb and would venture 
suggest, whether this word, and the preceding clause, 
there not reference the sealing and enclosing tale 
account. The allusion then would that same judicial process, 
which had previously referred his prayer, 13, and his 
fident declaration, 15. The other view, which represents Job 

charging, not only injustice, but fraud upon the Almighty, seems cer- 
tainly inconsistent with the previous submission, and the confident 
hope some deliverance, whether refer this life another. 
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surely the mountain falling, etc. There 
has been much discussion respecting the true bearing the verses 
that follow the end the chapter. Some regard the figures here 
employed denoting very much the same with those the and 
verses, namely, the completeness and irreparableness death. 
Thus inquit, est occasus hominis, ejus- 
que fatalis, illa ruina, haud secus montis collapsi, rupis radicibus 
revulsae, lapidum fluxu exesorum, quin terrae 
tae absorptae. Ita nulla spes reviviscendi plane relicta est qui 
semel occubuit. perfectly consistent with the view have taken 
the previous train thought, admit that Job here returns 
sombre not wholly desponding state mind. Such transition, too, 
would regard probable and natural. There is, however, danger 
false interpretation, persist applying here the principles 
and rules direct, uninterrupted, logical, rhetorical discourse. 
are not, therefore, look for well connected train thought, 
nor for regular transitions denoted their appropriate particles and 
grammatical forms. Especially this remark applicable the dis- 
courses Job. These, have said, partake largely, some 
the nature soliloquies. Mingled with appeals, now God, and 
again his interlocutors, together with occasional direct notices 
their arguments, there is, throughout, continued communing with 
his own soul, and with the wondrous thoughts concerning his present 
and future destiny which God’s dealings were suggesting him. 
turns them over and over; surveys them many varied aspects,— 
now the shade his despondency, and again the light his 
hope. The transitions, course, are sudden, apparently abrupt, 
sometimes seemingly contradictory and this lies much the dra- 
matic power the unknown author this wondrous 
Imagine the aged mourner lying the earth,—sackcloth his body, 
and ashes his head, his face soiled with weeping,” his 
the dust,” the shadow death upon his cursing his 
day, now sinking despondency, now rising hope, now humbled 
prayer, now patient tribulation. Long intervals silence inter- 
vene between his passionate ejaculations during which his friends 
forbear disturb the current his thoughts,—as when first they 
sat with him silence three uninterrupted days and nights. this 
way his silent meditations may carry him very far from apparent con- 
nection with the previous current the discourse, until length 
from his surcharged heart again takes his may 
strain quite different from that which formed the closing ca- 
dence what, the eye, seemed immediately precede it. The 
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introductory words transition, such cases, may regarded 
referring to, suggested by, these silent, intervening thoughts, 
just though they had been spoken aloud the continuity the dis- 
course,—or the new commencement may sometimes startling and 
abrupt. some such way this, may suppose musing pause, 
brief yet crowded with serious thought, have followed the preceding 
strong expression faith and hope. the rapid transitions his 
soul, the sombre ideas arising from the contemplation his physical 
humanity again return, and breaks out here with the abrupt argu- 
mentative particle just though had been contending 
spirit with some imagined opponent. the Greeks 
would say—‘ indeed—there nothing permanent our mere 
phenomenal change and decay. verily even the mountain falling 
cometh nought, and the rock removed out tts place.’ 
not, however, think that the main thought 
intended suggested the figures that follow. There all 
them, rather, idea gradualness, may use the term, which 
seems inconsistent with the other view, have, least, neces- 
sary connection with it. like representation the powers 
external world, gradually, yet irresistibly prevailing against man, 
destroying all his works, disappointing all his hopes, and, finally, after 


protracted struggle bringing him down the dust death. 


but surely, decaying and dying through the greater part, not 
the whole, his earthly existence. His life inefficient. accom- 
plishes nothing compared with his hopes and purposes. the 
Greek poet describes cannot 
contend with nature. His mortal existence like the troubled dream 
sick man, which ever doing, ever striving, yet never ef- 
fecting the object which aims— 


Veluti somnis oculos ubi languida pressit 
Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere cursus 
Velle videmur, mediis conatibus aegri 
Succidimus; non lingua valet, non corpore notae 
Sufficiunt vires nec vox, nec verba 


The mind the muser returns here the earthly and mortal aspect 
humanity. Slowly but irresistibly, the mountain crumbles, 
the rock removed from its place, the waters wear the stones, 
God, through the appointed powers the physical world, prevails 


Aeneid XII. 908. 


against man regarded mere physical being, destroys continually 
all his hopes, gradually changes his aspect, from youth manhood, 
from manhood age, from age decrepitude, sends him 
away from this scene ever unsuccessful conflict with the outward 
influences that are continually bearing upon him. 

V.19. The waters gradually wear the stones. 
runt—by little and little. Hence the noun 
sponding the modern geological term detritus,—that which was 
worn down the waters, was probably the case with all that now 
constitutes the loose soil the earth. Isa. 40: small dust 
the balance. 

Thou washest away the things that grow out the dust the 
this our English Version gives the common sense 
although does not explain the suffix. Herder and Noyes render 
—The floods overflow the dust the translation 
comes same thing. They all give unusual sense 
not warranted, think, its connection, any other place, and 
besides requiring very harsh grammatical anomaly, plural mas- 
culine nominative feminine singular verb. Such construction 
can hardly justified appeal some usage the Arabic. 
Moreover, this idea sudden inundation flood, there lost 
that feature the comparison which appears all the other parts, 
namely, steady and irresistible power,—gradual, yet finally pre- 
vailing. May not the nominative? would present some- 
thing anomaly respect gender, but nothing strange 
that arising from the other view. Besides, the compound nomina- 
tive may regard the gender the noun regimen 
controlling. The sense then would simply be— dust the earth 
—or the earth with its dust—overwhelms its productions, the vegeta- 
tion which grows spontaneously out it. would then seem refer 
the gradual encroachment the desert sands upon the cultivated 
soil, such often had taken place, and does yet take place, that 
part the world. would, this way, present very natural paral- 
lel the first member,—the former referring the gradual encroach- 
ment the waters, the latter that the desert upon the cultivated 
earth. And then follows most naturally the sentiment the closing 
member— destroyest the hope man. Nature ever war with 
him—or, through nature, art ever defeating his most 
lasting plans, and bringing nought his proudest works. Horace 
has something this idea, together with comparisons substantially 
the same, though presented opposite aspect— 
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Debemur morti nos sive 

Terra Neptunus classes aquilonibus arcet, 
Regis opus: sterilisve diu remis 
Vicinas urbes alit, sentit aratrum 
Doctus iter melius; 


With this view admirably coincides the verse following 
Thou prevailest continually against him until depart 
or, that may depart ever changing his countenance until finally 
thou sendest him away. rare word occurring here, Job 
and Eccl. 12, with some few instances the derivative 
The places where found are, however, sufficient show 
that its radical idea that power. 

finds here also his idea 
—opprimis morte trreparabili resurgere nequeat. accords well 
with the primary idea the word, and the previous train thought, 
render steady, uninterrupted, and 
trresistible course action, operating way immutable law, 
fixed divine procedure the employment natural powers, 
This also agrees well with the other sense the word, namely, that 
victory This word, according the view 
have taken, would not refer merely the change that passes upon 
the human countenance death, but the gradual evidences de- 
cay which attend during almost the whole cur earthly 

This verse evidently refers state after death, when man 
has finally succumbed and given the weary sons 
come honor, and knoweth not they are brought low, and re- 
gardeth not. There here the same idea which have before 
adverted. Man goes not the but the ghost- 
world Sheol, where the soul, its penal separation from the body, 
loses its connection with the upper longer any recol- 
lection of, interest its past scenes; but reduced its 
mentary, quiescent, dream-like, powerless state ghostly animation. 


Their hatred and their love lost 
Their envy buried the dust. 

They have share all that’s done 
Beneath the circuit the sun. 


The closing verse the chapter seems have given the commen 
tators much trouble. There something very regarding 
spoken the dead, any view take their condition 
and yet many have given this interpretation. speaks figura- 
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tively,” says Rosenmiiller, his body, though felt the gnawing 
the worm, and his soul, though felt grief for its separation.” 
cannot help thinking this exceedingly unnatural, repulsive, and 
improbable. Even his own hypothesis, would strange that such 
figure should come directly after Job supposed have spoken 
death state which there was recollection. The reference 
Rosenmiller Num. unworthy his scholarship. The use 
there for dead body, different principle altogether. 
merely elliptical expression for what visibly remains man 
after dissolution, the departure the spirit, and which taken 
the true representative what was once the whole humanity. the 
Greeks use way ellipsis for death, the loss 
the soul—as Euripides Aulid. 1453 


similar, though inverted use part for the whole—vexgoi, 
which literally means dead bodies, sometimes put for the souls 
Hades, the dead generally. Eurip. Hecuba 557 


yap 


The true explanation the connection here may found what 
has been already said the meditative, musing, soliloquizing and 
ejaculatory nature Job’s discourse. May not here also imagine 
pause impressive reviews the whole ground his 
former meditations, and then comes the closing thought,—not intended 
immediate logical connection with what just precedes, but 
sort moral, summing up, the whole chapter containing this 
rhapsody mortality; rather the general picture human 
frailty presented the latter part. though had said— Let 
hear the conclusion the whole matter— Such man. life 
scene perpetual conducts him the ghostly land 
forgetfulness. Such his mere physical condition this world. 
sorrow, and labor, and sore travail, and heavy yoke for all the 
sons Adam, from the day which they come forth from 
mother’s womb, until they return the earth, the mother 
the son Sirach thus sums human thought—fear 
heart, passion, zeal, commotion, fear death, little nothing rest 
Job most concisely expresses all reference both departments 
human flesh upon him has ever his soul within 
him ever mourns. The one ever the seat disease some its 
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various forms the other care and grief alleviated comparatively 
little enjoyment. other words—Flesh and heart 
body and soul) both fail. Here closes the picture drawn de- 
sponding Job. ‘The stronger and steadier faith the Psalmist could 
append the triumphant finale—But thou, God, art the strength 
soul (the rock heart) and everlasting portion. 

strong, though not conclusive argument for this view the verse, 
derived from the use the futures, which the whole style the 
passage requires take what has been called the frequentative 
habitual sense, referring that which done continually un- 
the future, here they refer not what takes place the 
future strictly, after death, but what commonly experienced 
both soul and body upon earth. 


ARTICLE VI. 


REINHARD’S SERMONS. 


Edwards Park, Professor Andover Theological Seminary. 


the last No. the Bib. Sac., was proposed give some illus- 
trations the sermons Francis Volkmar Reinhard, the celebrated 
Court Preacher Dresden. Some remarks having been made his 
Life and Labors, the Novelty and Variety his Themes for the Pulpit, 
the Connection his Themes with his and with the Occasions 
which they were discussed, the Rhetorical Structure his Dis- 
courses, their Vivacity, and their Fitness excite the Curiosity 
hearers now proceed consider the 


Historical Character his Sermons. 


The festivals! the Romish and some the Reformed churches, 
have reference the external facts Christianity. Many the les- 
sons prescribed for these festivals are course narrative their char- 
acter, and lead the composition historical discourses. When 


Annunciation day, Good Easter, Ascension day, Whitsun- 
tide, ete. 


Reinhard appointed, 1808, make new pericope for the 
Saxon churches, selected many narrative lessons propriety 
allowed, because such texts the preacher opportunity 
his discourses events, and apply his remarks imme- 
diately the relations common life.”! His example congenial 
with his Although never occupies the chief part dis- 
course with continuous narrative, frequently diffuses the histori- 
cal through his entire discussion. may called his favo- 
rite method, first expose the principle which underlies some bio- 
graphical incident, and then apply that principle our common 
His text presents individual fact; briefly develops the moral 
truth involved that fact, and devotes the body his sermon the 
that trath the daily conduct men. Thus his dis- 
‘courses have the interest and the vividness the historical style, their 
moral lessons being pictured out the significant fact which the text 
records, and have the same time the unity and directness the 
arrangement, unfolding principle its exact relations, and 
explaining incidentally the text. is, however, occa- 
sional infelicity, perhaps apparent irreverence, applying record 
the divine operations, passage our Saviour’s life, the habits 
men, and thus making the greater merely illustrative 
the lesson Matt. said, that Jesus entered into ship and 
came into his own city” (Capernaum, the place the Saviour’s fre- 
quent residence during his public ministry), immediately they 
brought him man sick the palsy,” etc. This fact indicates that 
Jesus enjoyed the confidence those who lived near him, 
gests Reinhard the Proposition How valuable true 
Christians the confidence their own shows that 
good religious sentiment prevails around them; testimony 
citizens; encourages them persevere works charity. 
should means regardless our reputation home; should 
diligently examine our own characters are ill repute among 
those who best know us; should never strive obtain this home 
reputation improper means; should never disturb good men 

tation, treats those epochs which occur the life men, and 
which they decide their future destiny. The Temptation Christ 


Vorrede Predigten, 1809, VI. 
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was such epoch his life, and exemplifies our duty the critical 
periods which experience. another discourse from the same text,! 
treats the wisdom with which Christians ought regulate their 
secret thoughts. sermon preached? Ascension day from Mark 
16: instead dwelling the departure Christ heaven, 
announces his prominent theme, The duty Christians 
careful that they live, exert good influence upon the world 
after their death. ‘This truth vividly illustrated Christ’s life and 
ascension. discourses the value quick decisions from Luke 
which records Peter’s sudden resolution let down his net 
Christ’s command. The text Luke 11—17 suggests him, The 
wonderful connection sorrowful with joyful events the fortunes 
men.4 From the fact mentioned the lesson Luke 14: 1—11 that 
the Pharisees watched Jesus, derives the Proposition that are 
frequently observed others without remarking ourselves some- 
times the unprejudiced children, who wish merely no- 
tice what done; sometimes friends, who watch because 
they love us; sometimes critics, who examine our conduct 
merely improve their knowledge human and sometimes 
enemies, who lie wait for us. Hence should afraid 
sin, should incited reformation the life, the strictest care 
our outward conduct, and unwearying diligence doing 
From the same text discourses, another The fore- 
sight with which should prevent others from making bad use 
us. The treatment which Paul received Malta, his being regarded 
first murderer, then God (Acts 28: 1—10), ingeniously 
employed our author’ illustrate the Proposition, that distinguished 
men appear enigmatical the multitude, being different from oth- 
ers mental power, they are suspected dangerous being 
superior moral principle, they are condemned devoid fellow 
feeling; being elevated above others their outward conduct, 
they are wondered for their want wisdom tact; rising 
against all obstacles great influence, they are once admired, 
feared, and resisted suffering much from the ingratitude others 


Predigten, 1799, Band ss. 
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Predigten, 1809, Band II. ss. 247—266. This sermon contains some obscure 
references Napoleon Buonaparte, who, the time its delivery, was usurping 
the German thrones, and was particular favorite the Saxon court. 
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and from own inattention earthly comfort, they are 
stood with regard their motives and principles action. Hence 
should exercise the greatest caution judging the 
ter and conduct those, whom not understand because they 
are elevated above ovr sympathies; should cherish true benevo- 
lence toward all men, for thus, did the citizens Malta, may 
confer favor upon some unknown but remarkable personage; 
should derive all ourselves from great men, for 
who his providence sent Paul heal diseases Malta, has sent 
remarkable personages for our intellectual and moral instruction, 

The degree which Reinhard’s discourses derive vivacity and 
continued freshness interest from the infusion their historical 
may seen his very agreeable sermon the 
life Jesus, from the lesson John are interested, 
says, knowing the particulars Christ’s first public act, and 
also his whole preceding course. The lesson the day gratifies 
regard the former, but have little information with regard 
the From his twelfth his thirtieth year, thick cloud hangs 
over his history. ‘The scene described the text, however, affords 
some intimations concerning the character which had previously 
established. This scene occurred the confines his private and 
public career. had reality commenced his great work, and 
this occasion performed his miracle. But had not become 
known public teacher. was regarded yet plain inhabitant 
Nazareth. had called disciples around him only two days be- 
and was now invited with his new friends the wedding one 
his relatives, with suspicion that had outgrown his interest 
such scenes, emerged from the family life which had hereto- 
fore cheerfully participated. The incidents, then, this marriage 
feast, combined with some hints other passages the Gospels, 
slightly raise the curtain which hides his domestic history, and enable 
cast few glances his household character. discover signs 
his parents; industrious member the family, (working asa 
life with his mind fixed the noblest ends; exhibiting still, mod- 
est greatness, which would scarcely observed the neighborhood, 
(which was not recognized his brethren even, and apparently 
none but his mother, who watched his movements closely, and laid 
her heart) holding himself back from confidential, inti- 
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mate friendships, even although possessed the most affectionate 
sensibilities, and never more than his earlier years. When 
appeared the stage public action, seems, with all his tender- 
ness and kindliness feeling, have formed hearty intimacies 
with his townsmen even his brothers. ‘These glimpses into the 
domestic life Jesus, increase our reverence for him and confirm 
our faith his character and mission. They fill with the 
greatest respect for the institution the family. The Son God 
lingered thirty his thirty-three years the bosom humble 
household, was sedulous accommodating himself its wants, and 
was formed for his great work under its plastic influences. They 
allure contentment with our vocation, and honest zeal the 
discharge our daily The Lord all things passed far 
the greater part his life home, working the honest trade his 
father; then and there grew wisdom and favor with God and 
man. thus consecrated our well meant industry and Lis example 
should stimulate fulfil all righteousness, quiet resignation 
the divine will, and with eye our heavenly home. 

Living age and city somewhat notorious 
indulgences, was natural that conscientious preacher Rein- 
hard should seek and even invent occasion for discoursing the 
duties the family The same text which was tie foun- 
dation the sermon noticed, affords him opportunity for ad- 
ministering the needed rebuke connection with beautiful 
The incidents the wedding Cana, John suggest him 
theme, the Home feeling, the Sense Domestic duty and 
considers the theme logically, but entwined the historical 
spirit the text. First, explains this virtue involving de- 
cided love the family relation; lively zeal performing the 
duties that relation; interest the joys resulting from it. 
Secondly, shows the importance this home virtue, 
duty, hallowed religion. applies the subject, 
warning those who, being free from the family relation, 
not cherish the sense domestic duty and bliss; entreaty 
those who are unhappy their household relations, because they are 
deficient this virtuous home feeling and encouraging ex- 
hortation those who preside over families, and who therefore ought 
awaken themselves and impart their households this attachment 
domestic scenes. 
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the Feast the Epiphany, Reinhard selects for his subject the 
Weakness arrives this theme the following circuit: 
the lesson the day Matt. 1—12; this passage includes the de- 
scription Herod’s unsuccessful attempt destroy the infant Jesus; 
and this attempt instance both crime and impotence. 
cussing the weakness sin, Reinhard divides his discourse into four 
general topics, and subdivides each into two specific heads, and 
each these into particular description Herod’s crime, 
and application the principle which involves all other sin. 
Sin weak, because without the aid truth, and this, 
because involves ignorance the truth, Herod was impotent 
through want knowledge; because implies hatred the 
truth, Herod was unwilling reflect the folly his efforts 
destroy the Messiah. Sin weak, because without courage, 
and this, because prevents the sinner from relying his own 
cause, Herod was made fickle and childish want confidence 
the goodness his designs; and because prevents the sinner 
from relying the support his comrades, Herod, although im- 
pelled his ignorance seek the aid the Magi, was still unable 
trust them, and this want confidence one’s associates generates 
cowardice one’s self. Sin weak, because without the 
love others, and this seen the fact, that sin cannot secure 
the affection men, Herod’s selfishness was abhorred despite 
all the splendor which and the fact, that 
sin will always excite the opposition men, Herod was mocked 
and thwarted those whom had endeavored propitiate. Sin 
weak, Because without the aid God, and this seen 
the fact, that God makes use the sin men forwarding his 
own schemes, Herod’s public efforts destroy the Messiah gave 

previously unattained celebrity the cause which wished exter- 
minate, and the fact, that God will thwart those influences sin 
which oppose his designs, baffled the attempts Herod slay 
the infant Jesus, and although gave that king great power, 
did not enable him injure young child whose life was important 
for the kingdom God. 

There are but few preachers who employ the historical element 
with much skill and success, Reinhard; and the spright- 


liness which his style derives from it, contributes much relieve 
the 
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10. Character his Sermons. 


didactic preacher often thought soporific one. But 
when the inquisitiveness hearers aroused, and they are earnest 
pry into intricate theme, they are gratified and enlivened no- 
thing more than which they hear from the 
eminent degree are the discourses our author 
thus satisfy that craving for information which has been excited 
their startling character. expounds the Bible,! not the desultory, 
vagrant, dissipating style common with what are called expository 
preachers, but with strictness logical method. explains his 
subject, whatever his subject be. Here indeed fault his theory 
and practice. Some his elucidating divisions are needless, and 
they conduce monotony arrangement, are 
Matt. propounds his theme, The little incidents 
daily life, from which should derive nourishment for our confidence 
God; and then announces the following Division first, these little 
incidents daily life must definitely secondly, may 
then shown how they should used for cherishing our 
first these Divisions subdivided into four Heads. 
similar excess not want transparency the last 
defect which can ascribed our author. exuberance elu- 
cidatory remark one his most common, but one his best faults. 
must acknowledged that the pulpit generally leaves unexplained 
much which not understood the auditors. 

The didactic character his sermons, however, not lin ited 
their explanations the text the theme. pervades his whole 
mons Luke 16: The chief remarks, suggested 
this parable is, that man should use the good things this life, 
means promoting his welfare the life come. But with this doc- 


often complains his Prefaces that not permitted preach upon 
and thus explain greater texts, but confined the lessons from the 
Gospels. the year 1806. however. was allowed the Government preach 
upon the lessons from the Epistles. His sermons for this year are remarkably rich 
expositions Scripture. 1807 was remanded the civil powers the les- 
sons from the Gospels, the same which had alrendy published more than 
twenty volumes sermons, and which all the clergymen his country had 
regularly preached for many years. the Prefaces his discourses for 1807 
and 1808. 
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trine how many weighty thoughts are combined, how much profound 

instruction the character man, the mixture good and evil 

his conduct, the difference between wisdom and cunning, the connec- 

tion between different sins, their contagious power. multitude 

themes which this parable cne especially mourn- 

describes the dishonest steward, finding difficulty 

the execution his knavish scheme Not one the 

debtors recoils from the bribe. The cunning steward knows just how 
much offer each man. the first gives half the debt, 
the second four-fifths. acts the principle that every man has 
his price, and wishes purchase each individual the cheapest 
rate. But let examine the question, Does every man have his price 
for which gives himself will consider, first, the mean- 
ing the question. phrase man gives himself away,” implies 
that are our own masters long act harmony with rea- 
son and conscience are then raised above all degrading influences, 
and are danger punishment; but when violate our duty, 
and oppose our moral sense, subject ourselves foreign power, 
allow those who tempt debasing authority over us, give 
ourselves away. The price” for which dispose our rightful 
self-government, some gratification offered our lower 
not part with our self control for recompense although some 
demand higher price than others, and each insists reward 
accommodated his peculiar temperament. The sentence, then, 
has price for which gives himself means that 
sensitive the pleasure derived from worldly good give 
his self-government whenever certain degree this pleasure pro- 
cured promised him. But secondly, let inquire, true 
every man that without special help from God, gives himself away 
for the tendency his nature yield the mastery 
conscience the solicitations sense and the proffers worldly good? 
such base surrender accident happening some, but not 
common allowed, hearers, say nothing un- 
pleasant you, and conceal from you every rough truth, 
would have quarreled against the proposal such question for 
hard, humbling, apparently unamiable say what now obliged 
prove. But what can against the power truth? answer 
the question whether every man has his price for which gives him- 
self away, with Yes. justify answer, appeal the general 
impression the such passages Rom. 23. John 
Gal. 17; the commands that free ourselves from the slavery 
the that watch against its enticements and that the best 
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men vigilant lest they fall. And strongly this testimony 
confirmed consideration the nature our desires and 
and their relation the reason. They are strong the first, they 
have complete dominion our infancy, and thus acquire artificial 
strength before the reason begins influence them; they are nur- 
tured our early education, our outward circumstances, and are 
often inflamed, the parable, peculiar exigencies. And the 
truth thus established the Bible and the study our own nature, 
placed beyond doubt our experience and observation. 
that every man has his weak side; and although will resist cer- 
amount. Instead attempting evade this truth, let rather con- 
template, thirdly, the consequences which flow from reference 
our moral conduct. teaches us, that should mild our 
the faults others, for men fall into sin consequence 
natural weakness character, weakness which ourselves 
have melancholy share, which does not excuse indeed, but should 
induce mourn over our own frailty, rather than censorious 
regard our The subject teaches us, that should 
search out our own weak side, and ascertain where are the 
greatest peril; that having found our most vulnerable point, 
should use double diligence defending it; and that should 
labor, under the divine guidance, remove radically and entirely the 
corruption our hearts, become new creatures Christ Jesus. 
equally unique example our author’s didactic style found 
his sermon! Matt. the record Christ’s raising the 
ruler’s daughter, and his being laughed scorn the people for 
saying that the damsel was not dead but asleep. After stating that the 
natural man discerneth not the things the Spirit, that even Paul 
was thought beside himself, and that Christ endured much con- 
tradiction sinners, Reinhard proposes discourse the fact, that 
the conduct true Christians often appears ridiculous the multi- 
and, first, states the reasons for its secondly, 
the consequences which should result from it. ‘The reasons are, 
that the multitude deem the principles which regulate the Chris- 
tian’s conduct the faith which cherishes invi- 
sible things the zeal which animates him ex- 
travagant; and the magnanimity which distinguishes him 
indiscreet. ought provide more thoughtfully for himself, and 
not waste his strength for unseen good. The consequences which 
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should result from this general disposition ridicule the pious 
man are, should fear join this contemptuous merriment, 
for the Christian’s not ridiculous, and can esteemed such 
superficial observers only should suspect the 
our own piety, escape the ridicule the multitude for why 
they not look with upon us, indeed governed 
motives them mysterious and unreasonable; should 
stimulated exemplary life the fact that are not the world, 
and therefore the world despiseth us; that are scorned was our 
Master, and for our likeness him; should elevated our 
hopes and aims, for not all are contemn the Christian 
life, but are united with select company noble spirits whom 
the world cannot appreciate; therefore let forget the things which 
are behind, etc.! 

the preceding extracts from Reinhard the reader cannot have 
failed perceive the 


Ethical Character his Sermons. 


Their general structure has been much commended, for the 
nence which gives their practical design. The same thoughts 
which other sermons appear merely theoretical importance, 
are arranged him suggest once their relation 
Preaching Matt. 15—23, proposes how may 
obtain that Knowledge men which necessary for true piety and 
first, states three particulars what this knowledge 
men; secondly, proves three particulars that such 
men essential true piety and thirdly, teaches par- 
ticulars how this indispensable knowledge men may 
Dr. Blair would have reduced these thoughts some such general 
Proposition as, The knowledge human but who knows 

sermon Luke Reinhard proposes state some 
truths which may console view the fact that our good actions 
often fail make the impression which they ought make the 
minds explains this fact answering three queries, 


another sermon from the same text, Matt. our author preaches 
the nature, moral character, and means improving vain curiosity. 
Predigten, von Hacker, Band 
Predigten, 1797, Band 
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What are good actions What impression ought they produce upon 
men? What impression they produce? Secondly, explains the 
occasions the fact that our good deeds affect men they should not 
and thirdly, shows how may console ourselves view this 
fact. Each these Heads elucidatory, and only the last is, with 
logical strictness, discussion the proposed theme. should 
either have made his Proposition more general, have properly 
included the first two Heads under it, else should have introduced 
these first Heads abbreviated form, preliminary the Propo- 
sition. elsewhere states that his motive for adopting such 
illogical arrangement, his desire present his theme 
seology which will attract most attention its practical 
The ethical discourses Reinhard exhibit sharp analysis the 
nature virtue, comprehensive spirit, cheerful and yet severe 
piety. Among the richest them one which also historical, 
preached the day John the Baptist, and founded Luke 
the last these that which immediately suggests 
the all times virtue has presented itself two forms, the 
one dark, solitary, stern; the other kindly, social, cheerful. There 
have always been pious men who, their punctual obedience the 
dictates conscience, their shrinking back from all those pleasures 
which might interrupt their still communion with God, their pro- 
found grief over sin, their severe processes self mortification and 
self discipline, have appeared the world too austere, too rigorous. 
And there have also been good men, who have not repelled the com- 
munity from them their hard self denials, their impetuous zeal, 
but have condescended associate and sympathize with their weak 
brethren. Religion has been them not ruler much friend, 
not the antagonist but the promoter joy and cheerful companionship. 
One would think that this last form religious activity would have 
been more impressive the world than the first. But not so. 
John, the subject our text, was the best example the and 
although performed miracle, yet made such impression 
upon his age the theme the present discourse. The 
dark, unsocial virtue excites more wonder the world than the kindly 
and cheerful. 

First, will endeavor prove this Proposition. verified 
the history the Jews before Christ. Who wielded the highest 
authority over them? Such men Moses, after had withdrawn 
himself from the court the Pharaohs, dwelt long the desert, and 

See also Bib. Sac. Vol. 743. 
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shown his unconquerable firmness, his irrepressible zeal. Such men 
the prophets, unsparing rebuke, fearless defence law, ab- 
staining from innocent self indulgence, living within themselves and 
God, apart from the society frail men. The description which 
Paul gives them 11: reveals one secret their 
authority over the people. The history the Christian religion 
proof, that men who separate themselves from the world life 
visible austerity, make stronger sensation than those who let them- 
selves down more apparent congeniality with their fellow 
John withdrew himself from the sympathies youth even, spent his 
early days the wilderness, dressed himself eccentric garb, re- 
fused the comforts life, came forward last with bold denunciations 
against sin, and, had performed miracles, might have eclipsed the 
Saviour popular admiration. was, was supposed the 
Christ was obliged often send applicants away from himself 
the one mightier than men were astonished that neither ate 
nor drank, while they looked down upon the more social Jesus 
glutton and wine bibber; and even after the Baptist’s death, there 
remained party who believed and advocated his messiahship. 
The apostles the Saviour were obliged from the first resist the 
tendency the church austere life; but the tendency length 
prevailed, and was more and more abused, until mild men who deemed 
right companionable, were despised; the saints were the an- 
chorites, the most barbarous self tortures were esteemed the surest 
signs inward holiness, and religion gloom was thought 
the purest. The history heathen nations proves that fanatics, 
who exhibit peculiar severity manners, who perform painful exploits, 
and mal-treat their physical system the service the gods, excite 
more general astonishment and complacency than excited tender 
hearted and accommodating men. 

Secondly, will investigate the causes this remarkable phenome- 
non. The dark and austere virtue more striking than the 
cheerful and kindly. man who disciplines himself visibly the mace- 
ration his body, arrests more attention than man who schools his 
heart secret. John with his diet locusts and wild honey, more 
readily noticed than one who all things like unto his brethren, 
yet without reprover who puts his adversaries shame, 
takes stronger hold upon them than the mild friend who strives 
insinuate into them the gentle influences love. The austere re- 
ligion apparently more infrequent than the outward 
exception the general rule. There seem fewer men who re- 
nounce the pleasures the world altogether, than there are who par- 
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take them with moderation. are naturally most impressed 
that which occurs but seldom. The severe virtue esteemed 
more genuine than the mild. thought far more difficult 
spurn all earthly good, than make wise use philanthro- 
pist who deigns commune pleasantly with men, regarded 
perfect equality with and not considered, that may 
influenced holding this communion with them, the pious desire 
elevating them his own moral standard. the other hand, 
under the impulses scorn and pride should violently denounce 
men, would regarded superior them moral worth, too 
high above them for sympathy with their follies. raises himself 
mark for and asked, what other than good 
motive can man have for making himself, toils and sufferings 
bodily and mental, exception his the unsocial vir- 
tue esteemed the more pure, esteemed the more difficult 
imitation, and therefore the more amazing and impressive. Men 
imagine that requires effort perform the gentle, winning, re- 
fined and modest duties the philanthropist, but that the penances 
and harsh discipline the hermit are well nigh superhuman; and 
natural revere the difficult more than the easy. 

Thirdly, will notice few ideas suggested this disposition 
men esteem the forbidding, more highly than the alluring virtues. 
This disposition suggests lesson instruction. Although, apart 
from its abuses, itself right, yet not the distinctive form 
Christian piety. The spirit Christianity one love, tenderness, 
clemency flows outward generous efforts for the happiness 
men, and does not keep the eye the philanthropist introverted upon 
himself, his heart locked from the approach his neighbors. Our 
Saviour does not condemn that type piety which was exemplified 
without its natural abuses John, but does not extol the most 
desirable, and his own example favors the more amiable virtues, 
These are less danger becoming ostentatious, being regarded 
supererogatory, degenerating into pride, obstinacy, misanthropy, 
fanaticism, extravagance. They are also fact, although not ap- 
pearance and common estimation, more infrequent, more pure, 
more difficult than are the self inflicted tortures what are called the 
orders. This disposition, has prevailed past ages 
suggests mortifying reflection our present state. must con- 
fessed that we, hearers, not value the unsocial virtues highly 
the social. not honor the man who cuts himself off from hu- 
man sympathies. because have imbibed more the 
spirit the Gospel? you believe this? No. because 


have become too effeminate for those self sacrifices, too soft for those 
conflicts, too weak for those toils which once commanded the reve- 
rence mankind, but are looked upon our degeneracy 
irrational and ludicrous. have lost the impetuous zeal the one 
class, and the faithful love the other class the true friends their 
race, and should therefore ashamed our indifference re- 
ligion, our pusillanimity, love repose, enervated wills. This dis- 
position, has prevailed among men, suggests solemn 
warning. are too sickly revere the rigorous virtues, and too 
cold-hearted practise those that are more genial. not 
reflect the strictness life which involved cheerful 
strictness more constant, more laborious, requiring more watchful- 
ness and more earnest spirit, than are needful for the ascetic, mo- 
nastic state. greater effort win men holiness 
uniform benignant example, than administer the sharpest rebukes 
great danger that, mistaking the nature Chris- 
tian cheerfulness, forgetting the description the broad and narrow 
way, and our duty work out our salvation with fear and trembling, 
shall become more and more selfish, worldly, fickle and trifling, 
until ruin our souls. Wherefore let have grace whereby 
may serve God acceptably with reverence and godly fear, for our God 
consuming fire, Heb. 12: 28, 29. 

Notwithstanding the scholastic habits Reinhard, seems 
the discussion the most common duties life. 
foibles domestic intercourse describes minutely were 
the world, rather man books. ethical dis- 
course Matt. proposes warn his hearers against 
the dominion ill humor, and after having remarked, that this ill 
humor consists discontented state mind, ill will toward men, 
sullen, fretful disposition expressing itself the countenance and 
offensive conduct, peculiar irritability excited the most trivial 
occasions that this ill humor occasioned the weather, the 
businesses, interruptions, even life, the 
from excessive activity the mind, lawless and violent 
that this ill humor various kinds; sometimes occasional and 
short duration, sometimes habitual and long continuance 
proceeds show; first, that this ill humor the rock which our 
peace mind wrecked; for, not only deprives the 
pleasures which might enjoy, increases the sorrows which 
must experience secondly, the rock which our success 
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life wrecked, for estranges our friends from us, 
converts all around into foes; thirdly, the rock which our 
usefulness wrecked, for diminishes our desire, and our fit- 
ness good the rock which our virtue itself 
wrecked, for, poisons our virtue its fountain impos- 
sible combine misanthropy with that love God and our neigh- 
impossible combine misanthropy with those acts forgiveness, 
patience, beneficence, joy, peace, etc., which are the expressions 
virtue. 

There obvious tendency Reinhard’s mind derive lessons 
for the common duties life, from texts which more obviously suggest 
doctrinal discussion. Thus sermon from Matt. 22: 
15—22, Render unto Cesar,” etc.! when expect course re- 
mark the claims God civil government, startles with 
the Proposition, man should have the courage better than 
others. should, Jesus did, defend the truth, the right, vir.ue 
and propriety, when they are neglected and opposed others. That 
man should display true courage rational, Christian, and, 
illustrated the text, for his highest interest. discoursing 
Matt. our author devotes his Exordium beautiful descrip- 
tion the fact that plants, flowers, trees grow without deformity 
that there are very few diseased and misshapen animals; but among 
men the instances disagreeable, disfigured exterior are frequent. 
Notwithstanding all the attempts conceal the disproportion and 
sickliness the body, seldom meet large company men with- 
out discovering physical blemish some them. Why the hu- 
man organization more exposed than the inferior structures, 
unhealthy the master-piece nature’s visible works 
passions which are sinfully allowed rage within it. Jesus looked 
upon the palsied man, and reminded him that his disease was the re- 
sult crime. The reproof was gentle, and consisted forgiving the 
invalid who had abused his physical system dissipated life. 
his sin may have been notorious well ruinous, the scribes were 
offended that should thus readily forgiven. Instead dilating, 
however, upon the mode which they were put shame our 
Lord, are led the impression which made upon the forgiven 
invalid, consider the necessity earnest reflection upon the strict- 
ness with which nature revenges all abuse the physical system. 
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natural expect that, devoting the energies his richly stored, 
his fertile and inventive mind the ethical department, Reinhard 
would discourse many duties which have seldom engaged the 
thoughts even meditative men. There crevice moral sci- 
ence which does not appear have explored, and have derived 
from some valuable reflections. one the preachers 
who can accused vague generalizations for applies the prin- 
ciples the Gospel those individual states and specific duties, which 
are too peculiar often inculcated and considered apart them- 
selves. sermon! Luke 10: 24, many prophets and kings 
have desired see those things which see, and have not seen them,” 
etc., considers, first, the fact that many foresee better future than 
they will live experience; they foresee, the cessation some 
evils which now oppress the the successful issue 
certain schemes which are now process; the mature develop- 
ment certain principles which now lie their the happy 
issue ‘of certain events which are now dubious and threatening 
secondly, considers the duties resulting from this foresight bet- 
ter future; neither rational, nor kind, nor prudent, nor pious 
restrain our interest the improvements which shall not 
see developed should avoid all selfish interest them, well 
all hostility them; should promote them and 
hasten their development. The peroration the given ina 
note Bib. Sac. Vol. III. 486. 

But while Reinhard eminently and 
preacher, not merely such. Let briefly consider the 


12. Philosophical Character his Sermons. 


means implied, that the general style his preaching 
distinctively philosophical. develops the results scientific re- 
search, but ordinarily accommodated the facile apprehension 
the multitude. difficult, however, for one whose mental habits 
are those philosopher, banish from his sermons all the pecu- 
liarities his favorite pursuits. the following syllabus one 
Reinhard’s ethical discourses, discover his metaphysical ten- 
dencies. 

When our Saviour forgave the sins the man sick with the palsy, 
certain by-standers said within themselves, This 
but Jesus knowing their thoughts, said, Wherefore think evil 
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Our author devotes his entire sermon Matt. 
the discussion principle suggested the above named inci- 
dent. is, The freedom the thoughts; not the freedom 
think, the right free inquiry but that constitutional property the 
soul which our ideas follow each other without hindrance. Our 
train thought often free regard the interference other men 
for often they cannot detect it, any manner influence regulate 
They may present object mind, but that object may oc- 
casion entirely different mental process from the one which they 
anticipated. preacher, for instance, suggests those who hear 
him, sometimes idea all, sometimes just the opposite that 
which intended, very seldom the precise thought which his 
own mind. Our mental processes are sometimes free, even from the 
power our wills. Now and then idea which wish recall, 
will not occur us; and one which wish expel, haunts con- 
When choose marshal our thoughts order, they 
will confuse themselves the when wish them move rap- 
idly, they linger, and their stream often flows will, indepen- 
dently our effort, foreign interference. Yet this freedom has 
its bounds. sets some limits it, and our thoughts cannot 
always free. They follow law the they are influenced 
the they will sometimes, despite all our desire con- 
ceal them, expose themselves through the physical organs. man 
may pretend, his words, that has not certain thoughts, but his eye 
and cheek will convince all observers that making mere pre- 
tence. The sets some limits this freedom, and our 
thoughts not always free. When strong passion arouses us, 
causes all our other acts gather themselves around and serve it. 
dam built across the stream our ideas, and turns them 
from their free out-flow. Duty likewise affixes some limits this 
freedom, and our thoughts ought not always free. man has 
right entertain any ideas, which entice him any form even 
secret sin. responsible for some his thoughts, and therefore 
our Saviour rebukes the scribes our text for their concealed mental 
processes.—If then the spiritual acts man some respects 
under control, others not, may learn the duty paying fit 
deference the freedom thought other men. should not 
meddlesome prying into their hidden states feeling, ferreting 
out their secret purposes, sounding and striving look through 
them. should not officiously watch for all the little signs their 
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entertaining some opinion which dislike, and which meanly 
suspect should not endeavor force their natural course 
thought into exact agreement with our own. should, however, 
nothing which can divert the train their ideas into wrong chan- 
nel, but everything which proper for do, which respectful 
them, and agreeable the golden rule, suggesting motives for holy 
feeling, and influencing their free wills choose the highest good.— 
And should pay due respect the freedom thought other 
men, should make conscientious use the same property 
ourselves. should guard against the easy habit our 
inclinations, and harboring every train thought 
them. should sedulous following duty, and struggling 
against the admission every idea which opposes it. 

truly philosophical discourse Luke 10: Reinhard 
first describes the sympathetic disposition which God has implanted 
our minds, its nature, its immediate effects, the laws ac- 
cording which operates. Secondly, considers the design God 
implanting this principle within us; the sympathetic disposition 
mote the social union men; alleviate the diversified ills 
considers how this principle cultivated, according the pre- 
cepts Christianity must protected against violent passions 
livened true Christian motives; must made fruitful 
being exercised for the relief the necessitous. 

another equally scientific and ethical, developing 
shrewd observation human nature, examines the deleterious in- 
fluence sudden prosperity the feelings man. His text Luke 
17: 11—19, the history the instantaneous change the ten lepers. 
first illustrates the connection between our spiritual state and 
every unexpected change, prosperous adverse, our outward con- 
dition; defines this unexpected change; notices its general 
effect the intellect; the heart. Secondly, describes the 
influence sudden prosperity upon the feelings; 
sions light-mindedness; forgetfulness one’s former principles 
and sentiments; self-complacency and pride; callousness 
feeling toward sufferers. Thirdly, considers how this injurious in- 
fluence may avoided; the light-mindedness may prevented 
reflecting the lessons suggested our unlooked for pros- 
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the forgetfulness former principles action may pre- 
vented reflecting the new duties which our sudden prosperity 
devolves upon us; the proud self-complacency may prevented 
considering how little have contributed our unexpected 
change condition the callousness feeling toward the miserable 
may prevented recalling mind the experiences our own 
past life. 

philosophical exhibitions truth, however, the sermons Rein- 
hard injustice their author. similar remark may made 
the 


13. Character his Discourses. 


well known theory German rhetoricians, that men 
Christian land who enter the house God, profess that very act 
believe the doctrines there preached, and hence not 
need informed what these doctrines are, nor persuaded 
adopt them. respect the German science Homiletics differs 
from what barbarously called and The influ- 
ence this theory exclude from the pulpit nearly all argumenta- 
tive discussion Christian doctrine. The absence such discussion 
one cause the fact, that the more intelligent classes the Ger- 
man community are seldom found the sanctuary, and this fact has 
reflex influence the intellectual character the pulpit. The au- 
diences being such require plain thoughts plain language, 
cannot expect find the discourses addressed them such pro- 
found disquisitions are given Howe Laurin, Butler 
and Balguy. Moreover, the church edifices Germany are ill 
constructed, render prolonged service perilous the health 
both preacher and hearer. They have little conformity with the 
principles acoustics, forbid any approach such 
longed address that which Dr. Barrow delivered without any other 
result than weariness his feet from standing two consecutive hours. 
The German clergy are compelled confine their discourses within 
such narrow limits render impossible for them pursue those 
comprehensive trains reasoning, which are needful for sound theo- 
logical discussion. Again, the practice regulating the selection 
themes for the German pulpit the order the Romish festivals, 
precludes the symmetrical exhibition the evangelical system. These 
festivals erect few external facts Christianity above the doctrines 
which are veiled under those outward events. They tempt the preacher 
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Good Friday, for example, rehearse the bare historical scenes 
under which the atonement lies hidden from the view hearers who 
regard the holiday season for amusement. Men are not predis- 
posed these festivals meditate spiritual truths. There 
day set apart for John the Baptist, but none for the creation the 
world one for Michael, but none for the resurrection, the judgment, 
the eternal retribution. consequence is, that while some doctrines 
may exhibited with great frequency, others are seldom called forth 
from their retirement. The fall Adam, the depravity man, the 
phenomena regeneration, the sovereignty God, and other funda- 
mental doctrines, are noticed all, only incidents the major- 
ity German preachers. 

Their neglect enforce even such truths they believe, and the 
real necessity that they should more theological their discourses, 
are illustrated interesting manner Reinhard sermon 
John This text necessarily suggests the theme Regene- 
ration the Holy Spirit, but our author employs illustration 
the fact, that man accustomed overlook the greatest and most 
useful truths, barely because they are too familiar. Nicodemus was 
learned Pharisee, yet had paid attention the doctrine Re- 
generation, because this doctrine was too well known. the 
present day, the well informed man seldom attracted strongly enough 
the most familiar truths, does not penetrate into them deeply 
enough, does not apply them carefully enough practice. over- 
looks them, because has restless curiosity for what new, 
falsely imagines them very plain, finds that the accurate in- 
vestigation them mortifies his corrupt inclinations. But this over- 
sight very injurious him; for deprives him rare 
ties for acquiring wisdom, occasions the most ruinous errors con- 
duct, makes him unreasonably hostile the best men, the real 
friends the truth. That may resist the habit overlooking these 
familiar truths, should transmute curiosity for what novel 
into curiosity for what weshould from time time strictly 
catechize ourselves with regard the doctrines which imagine 
very familiar us; with the aid divine grace should all 
ways strengthen our purposes moral sermon 
which the above syllabus, exhibits specimen Reinhard’s own 
disposition substitute some novel train remark for the more im- 
portant doctrinal discussion which falsely regarded too familiar. 
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flections the unreasonableness sin, the extensive provisions 
divine grace, the doctrine election (whether believed 
rejected), but Reinhard diverts our minds from such themes the 
The ruling spirit every age pretexts for evad- 
ing the claims look for presentation the 
atonement discourse Cor. 11: but Reinhard turns 
our attention the immortality the soul.? 

the year 1806, when our author was allowed preach from the 
lessons in.the Epistles instead those the Gospels, introduced 
more doctrinal discussion than had been usual with him, and the 
year 1809, when formed new pericope, selected such lessons 
as, his opinion, prompted full exhibition the evangelical 
system.3 The following condensed summary sermon,‘ both 
expository and doctrinal its character, and illustrating its author’s 
evangelical sentiment. 

Not only every Christian, but every rational man must interested 
the question whether have been truly converted. Without this 
radical change character, cannot safely fitly enjoy the 
pleasures sense even, nor can attain his true dignity and peace. 
But the nature this change extensively although needlessly mis- 
conduct, some new play the amiable sentiments. But the char- 
acter the converted man not only different from, opposite 
that the unconverted. contrast may easily discerned. 
Our text, Eph. 22—28, places the renewed spirit over against the 
unrenewed sharp and decided contrast, and speaks not only 
dissimilarity between them, but positive contrariety. leaves 
choice subject, but forces the theme, The contrariety 
the feelings and conduct the renewed man those the unrenewed. 
The text divides itself into two sections, one the nature this op- 
position, and one the illustrations it, and thus leads the 
following Division; First, wherein does the contrariety between the 
renewed and the unrenewed man consist? and secondly, how 

The text not only suggests, but answers both these questions 
the first the first section, verses 22—24, that the re- 
man opposite the unrenewed, the laws according 
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which, the impulses which, the ends for which 
acts; other words, the renewed man regulates himself 
longer according the demands sense, but the precepts God; 
obeys longer the promptings selfishness, but the emotions 
conscience and love right, strives longer for merely 
terrestrial good, but for likeness with God. 

The unconverted man knows other law conduct, than that 
sense and natural desire. Our text speaks him corrupt 
cording deceitful Our experience proves that subjects 
every thing, how sacred soever, his own gratification. But the con- 
verted man said, the text, created righteousness and 
true laws which regulated are not merely 
unlike, but contradictory those the sinner; opposite light 
darkness, Christ Belial, God Mammon. 

Equally striking the contrast between the two men, the im- 
pulses which they are moved. the unrenewed man knows 
other law than that his own desires, has other impulse 
than that for his own gratification. But the converted person influ- 
enced higher motives. has put off the old and put the 
new man.” does not inquire whether his own interest will 
promoted his acting, but whether his duty act, and when- 
ever learns that gratitude reverence love, that the cause 
truth right, men God require him move, then moves, 
and cares not into what dangers distresses must plunge. may 
be, that his discharge duty will followed many 
must be, that will crowned with eternal reward. But this 
prospect has influence upon his high resolve. the course de- 
manded his reason and conscience, enough. Thus marked 
the change the renewal the gain and pleasure which were 
once all all the man, must becon.e objects [comparative] in- 
difference and duty, which was once object indifference, must 
become all all. 

the objects for which the two men act there equal con- 
The unconverted person labors for earthly the 
verted does not disregard this good, but values appropriately 
gift his Father. not, however, the design, the end his toil. 
Our text says, that renewed the spirit his mind,” and 
God created righteousness,” that is, aims supremely 
the imitation God. things are passed away” with him, 
things are become new.” 

The second question proposed for consider answered the 
second section the text, verses The contrariety between 
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the renewed and the unrenewed man exhibited the life; when, 
from being disingenuous, becomes truthful when, 
from being passionate, becomes forgiving man; when, 
from being imprudent, becomes circumspect man; and, 
when, ‘from being useless, becomes man public 
neficence. 

The renewed man loves the truth thought, word, and deed, 
and shuns all subterfuges, all kinds hypocrisy not merely because 
natural impulse sincere and ingenuous, not because the 
tendency honest life promote his reputation his interest, 
but because the fact suggested the text, verse 25, that are 
members one another,” and all insincerity between brethren who 
are thus amalgamated, incongruous and base. The unrenewed 
man will sacrifice simple-hearted honesty the demands his 
selfish pleasure. uncandid, self-deceptive, flattering treache- 
rous spirit one the most common all sins. Hence the apostle 
mentions the first sign conversion, change from the habit 
concealing counterfeiting the truth, the simplicity and open- 
heartedness which should characterize men who have one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father. 

The renewed man radically opposite the unrenewed the 
control the angry affections. not wrong angry, but 
wrong indulge resentment improper measures, improper 
This affection should not harbored for longer time than 
necessary so, becomes revenge. should not allowed 
rise into such height violence that cannot regulated the 
so, becomes malevolent passion. text pre- 
scribes the exact rule, (not cold, indifferent, but) angry (when 
anger appropriate), but sin not (in the extent which you allow 
the affection, nor the time harboring it), let not the sun 
down upon your wrath.” this command one sign 
the renewed spirit; for selfishness assumes the type malignity, 
whenever, and long any obstacle presented its schemes, 
but the forgiving spirit after God,” who sendeth rain the unjust 
and giveth sunlight the unthankful. 

The renewed man radically opposite the unrenewed, his 
carefulness against giving occasion for reproachful The 
impenitent, swayed his passions, rushing into imprudences, excites 
the spirit calumny among men. ‘The penitent, circumspect his 
demeanor, precise his conformity the example Jesus, furnishes 
those who desire opportunity for accusing him, except they 
find against him concerning the law his God.” Our text speci- 
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fies this point contrast between the two men, when commands 
the renewed neither give place the devil,” give 
nity for slanderers criminate you.! 

The renewed man does good his fellow-beings; the unre- 
newed alluded our text thief, verse 28, because lives 
the labor others, and does nothing for them, appropriates him- 
self the blessings which were designed for the general welfare. 
life industry and beneficence the Christian obviously distinguished 
from the sinner. plain the contrast between the two their 
outward developments feeling, that man need mistake his real 
character.? 

Such distinct exhibition human sinfulness not very fre- 
quently found our author’s sermons. prefers look the 
bright side our nature, and often makes assertions which must 
interpreted with some order reconciled with the true 
doctrine our fallen state. evident that does not restrict his 
view any one mode presenting doctrine, but admits great 
diversity the forms expose him the charge inconsistency 
with the substance truth. double Luke,2: 1—14, 
endeavors show that the appearance Christ the flesh recon- 
ciles human nature. 

The facts that Jesus man and our brother, take away 
our repugnance the human constitution, 

When regarded weak, showing that this weakness is, 

When regarded corrupt, showing, that its evil tenden- 
cies are not essential the constitution itself (Christ not possessing 
them), that they not destroy its noblest powers 

When regarded unsusceptible improvement, showing, 
that improvable under the influence the extraordinary insti- 
tutions which have been established divine grace, that men 


This interpretation favored Erasmus, Luther, Vater, Morus, Koppe, 

obvious that the preacher might have proceeded disclose other lines 
distinction between the regenerate and the unregenerate, purity and spirituality 
conversation, verse 29; reverence the Holy Spirit, verse 30; tender and affec- 
tionate treatment men, verses 31,32. But the lesson the day closed the 
28th verse, thus cutting off part the appropriate text, and rendering neces- 
sary for the preacher maim his discussion. Reinhard speaks with good reason 
one his Prefaces the Saxon Pericope, poorly compiled. 

Predigten, 1807, Band ss. These two discourses were preached 
the two successive the Christmas Festival. Their Proposition (quoted 
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have actually been and are still ameliorated these spiritual instru- 
mentalities. 

II. The facts that Jesus man and our brother, not only take 
away our repugnance the human constitution, but also inspire 
with confidence it; for, 

connection with God, its adaptedness the noblest ends 

placed, seen, the honor which God confers upon it, 
the certainty with which rewards the labor bestowed upon it. 

They lead desire its welfare account its destiny, 
seen, the progress which may make time, the dis- 
tinction which may hope reach eternity. 

menschlichen natur,” the phrase pervading these dis- 
courses, Reinhard means the nature man viewed simply fallen and 
disordered, his remarks need much qualification; but means the 
nature viewed constitution, the work God, that which all 
its essential parts has been assumed Christ, his remarks are recon- 
cilable with the assertions the sermon cited above, that the unre- 
newed man entirely selfish and sinful. probably has the same 
idea with Dr. Young, 


Revere yet thyself despise. 
His nature man can and none 
Can underrate his merit. 


interesting notice the manner which our author dis- 
courses the future state the wicked. His opinion the subject 
was that their punishment eternal, and may considered 
consisting either ceaseless positive torture, inflicted upon sinners 
remaining forever impenitent, else the evil consequences natu- 
rally resulting from their past iniquity, and afflicting them even after 
they have been converted the disciplinary but temporary torture 
which they endured immediately after death. evidently inclines 
the supposition, that the torture which they are first subjected 
will instrumental transforming their characters, but still they 
will never cease suffer the injuries naturally resulting from their 
past sins. prescribes, however, his Dogmatik, that ‘in dis- 
coursing the people the doctrine future punishment, preacher 
should prove from the Bible that this punishment endless, and 
should clearly explain the evils which will eternally result unpar- 
doned transgressors from their conduct this but should not 
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beyond these simple truths, into the nice distinctions which men 
unused methodical reasoning will misunderstand especially the. 
Bible does not into them, but confines itself merely general in- 
The manner which conforms his own rule, may 
detected the following abstract one his 

anything can fill the soul with dread, the Gospel which 

shall now read. What prospect does our glance! 
what theatre does transport us! The reality eternal punishment 
many deny; but instead doubting whether these woes will 
follow sin, instead of, endeavoring hide them from 
and sophistical reasonings, Jet rather adopt all the methods which 
God known for escaping them. May who has ap- 
peared upon earth free from the misery the future life, and 
our guide peaceful eternity, bless this hour. pray him 
therefor, silent devotion. 

Text. Matt. 25: 31—46. 

Proposition. Considerations the Punishments the future life. 

Division. First, What does Christianity teach concerning these 
punishments 

Secondly, What the practical use its teachings 

First Head. The punishments the future life are certain. 
All nations believe them. Conscience decides that they ought 
inflicted, reason that they will be, and the Bible places this 

The punishments the future life are just. text indeed, be- 
ing general description, does not imply that every one shall 
receive precisely according his personal deserts, but makes 
allusion different degrees pain. The whole spirit the Bi- 
ble, however, teaches that the penalties the future life will 


distributed proportion the respective sinfulness the suf- 


They will painful. 

The precise nature them unknown us. The biblical de- 
scription them drawn from images which cannot literally 
applied the spiritual world. These images are numerous 
and diversified inconsistent with one another, they 
literally applied, the darkness, the fire, the undying worm. 
The Bible specifies place where these punishments are 


See Vorlesungen die Dogmatik, xii. 136. 


Reinhard’s Predigten zur hauslichen Erbauung, herausgegeben von Hacker, 
Band IV. ss. 182—198. 
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inflicted. could not make their nature intelligible beings 
such gross sensibilities ours. 

They will eternal. This the Scriptures declare various 
forms. (Quoted.) Reason confirms the truth. The'evil which 
man has already done cannot hereafter undone. cannot 
fill his past hours with the good which then omitted. 
the nature things, then, cannot attain the perfection the 


blessed. 
Second Head. teachings Christianity with regard the 


punishments the future life, should useful us, 

warnings, incentives such demeanor shall not incur 
these penalties. 

means exciting reverence toward the laws God. How 
important these laws must be, God cannot just without an- 
nexing this pain their infraction! How benevolent and useful 
they are, single deviation from them conduct endless 
suffering 

motives increasing activity behalf our brethren. 
Our text describes the severe punishments the last day, in- 
flicted those who have done good their brethren. 
What condemnation, then, will fall upon you, miserable men, 
who have not only neglected good, but have done positive 
evil your neighbors etc. 

But although the discourses Reinhard are deficient theological 
character, their general tone decidedly evangelical. was the 
leader the Supranaturalist theologians his time, and his sermons 
breathe the spirit the ancient Lutheran faith. Notwithstanding his 
great amenity manners and gentleness heart, sometimes ex- 
presses great indignation against the Rationalists his day, who had 
usurped offices never intended for them the Reformed church.! 
his efforts the pulpit and his theological treatises, accom- 
plished great work staying the progress Neology and com- 
mending popular favor the cardinal truths the Gospel. the 
remark Luther were strictly accurate, Reinhard must consid- 
ered unexceptionable his religious creed for says the Reformer, 
(the doctrine justification faith Christ) preached, 
the pulpit safe; there danger from heretics. This 
doctrine allows falsehood entertained connection with 
for the Holy Ghost accompanies the truth with his influences, and 


See especially his plain-spoken sermon the Festival the Reformation, 
delivered 1800; sermon published order the Saxon Court, and circulated 
throughout Germany. 
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they who believe will endure That Reinhard strenuously 
insisted the atonement divine Saviour, and faith the 
indispensable condition salvation, his discourses furnish abundant 
evidence. The longer lived, much the more evangelical became 
his style address. His later sermons have less the distinctively 
ethical, and more the strictly religious character. His errors were 
those which the circumstances which wrote, would naturally in- 
cline him adopt; and instead complaining that did not cordi- 
ally defend some truths which prize, should rather grateful 
that emerged from the spiritual darkness his age, and forth 
the champion down-trodden and essentially evangelical creed. 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE DEPENDENCE THE MENTAL POWERS UPON THE 
BODILY ORGANIZATION. 


George Chace, Prof. and Geology Brown University. 


Few subjects are fitted awaken more lively interest, than the 
mysterious connection subsisting between the body and the spirit. 
Though entirely distinct from one another, and constituted, there 
reason believe, essentially different elements, they are bound to- 
gether the closest ties, and sustain throughout the most intimate 
relations. Neither able withdraw itself from the other, can 
act independently the other, has any power except through the 
other. Any disorder the body immediately affects the mind, and any 
derangement the mind quickly extends its influence the body. 
This wonderful union, and, would almost seem, blending the 
material and spiritual our naturcs, has commonly been regarded 
rather theme for the exercise the and fancy, than 
subject for sober and the ideas formed concerning 
have been expressed more frequently the vague and figurative 
language poetry, than the precise terms philosophy. They 
have moreover been varjous the different aspects the connec- 
tion which they relate. 

Some the ancients looked upon the complex frame mind and 
body kind musical instrument, and regarded the different 
nerves many keys whose mysterious touch the soul gives out 
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its beautiful harmonies. Others saw the body prison, which 
the spirit incarcerated, and from which can look out upon the 
world only through the narrow windows the senses. But for the 
barrier opposed the dark walls, which shut every side, they 
supposed the range its perceptions and knowledge would much 
wider. Remove that, and the soul would all eye, and all ear, and 
the intellect pure intelligence. the Second epistle Paul the 
Corinthians, and the General epistle Peter, find the body 
spoken under the figure tabernacle house, fitted indeed 
with various accommodations for the temporary residence the spirit, 
but destined after few years exchanged for more glorious 
habitation, house not made with hands, eternal the heavens.” 
later times, since the structure and functions the several parts 
the bodily frame have been better understood, has more commonly 
been regarded very complex machine, embracing numerous con- 
trivances, adapting the one hand, the powers and susceptibili- 
ties spirit, and the other, the endowments and capacities 
matter—a specially constituted medium through which these two forms 
being, although nature widely removed from one another, 
may notwithstanding hold intercourse—a skilfully constructed instru- 
ment whereby the soul enabled its volitions upon out- 
ward existences, and these turn can act upon the soul. 

Within few years past, there have arisen those who suppose, that 
besides establishing between the mind and the ex- 
ternal world, the body also furnishes the brain, organs through 
which the different mental powers are exercised. believe that 
not only the intellectual faculties, but also the sentiments are dependent 
their manifestation upon these organs, the same manner the 
several bodily functions are dependent upon the parts respectively 
ministering and the latter case, they imagine the vigor 
these faculties and sentiments proportional the develop- 
ment the particular regions the brain, with which their manifes- 
tation connected, and moreover capable being determined the 
external indications such development. 

Without stopping inquire how much truth there may 
these any other ideas that have been advanced respect the re- 
lation subsisting between the spiritual and the corporeal nature man, 
proprose trace the organic conditions the several classes 
mental phenomena far may done the present state 
physiological science, and see what light these throw upon the subject. 
shall commence with the phenomena which are most immediately 
and most obviously connected with the body—the various forms 
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sensation. All these, whatever character they may be, whether 
pleasurable painful, whether designed for the protection the body 
for the conveying information the mind, are directly dependent 
upon the nervous system, the only part the organization immediate 
relation the spirit—the only part upon which the spirit capable 
acting, through which can receive impressions from the out- 
ward world. The connection the other parts solely through this. 
themselves, the bones, muscles, and integuments, the organs the 
several senses, the heart, lungs and stomach have more life, more 
sensibility, more power motion than any foreign 
nerves alone that endow them with these properties—that put them 
communication with the spirit, and thus render them available for 
the different purposes which they are designed accomplish 
the living economy. prosecuting inquiry, therefore, designed 
throw light upon the organic conditions the mental phenomena, 
need not extend our researches beyond the nervous system, all 
without this necessarily excluded from any direct agency their 
production. 

All our sensations, have their remote origin impressions made 
upon the outward senses. These impressions, however they may 
produced, whether the contact solid bodies the vibration 
aeriform fluids the impulses undulations still more subtle 
media, give rise some kind action—its precise nature has not 
been determined—which propagated along the filaments the nerves, 
until arriving their termination the brain, passes the spirit. 
law our constitution, the sensations thus awakened although 
really the mind, are referred either the parts the body where 
the impressions which they originate are made, else the exter- 
nal objects which are the cause these impressions. reference 
them necessary order that they may accomplish the objects for 
which they are intended—the protection the body and the impart- 
ing knowledge the mind. Did not the pain occasioned too 
great heat too great cold undue pressure any the 
other causes from which are liable suffer, direct our attention 
the part affected, would little service enabling avoid 
the threatened injury. The same true the suffering attendant 
disease. Did conceive this, only affection the spirit, 
would afford indication tothe nature situation the disorder, 
and guide the proper means for remedying it. The sensations 
connected with the eye and ear, the other hand, being designed 
for the sole purpose awakening the mind knowledge exter- 
nal existences, are uniformly referred objects without ourselves, 
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The different shades color, whether from instinct through the 
power habit formed period too early for its origin traces 
the memory, are constantly regarded attributes the 
bodies which reflect the rays immediately producing them. Nay, 
necessarily conceive them not only external ourselves, but 
having actual extension—as spread over the surface those bodies, 
the same way the sensations designed protect our corporeal 
frames seem extend through the parts which imagine them 
situated. And yet, obvious upon reflection, that 
two things can more unlike than the state affection the spirit 
produced the impinging the different colored rays upon the optic 
nerve, and that physical condition the surface bodies which de- 
termines the reflection those rays. They are wholly dissimilar 
the sensation heat, and the substance which evolves the pro- 
ducing it; the sensations smell and the bodies which exhale 
the odors awakening them; those touch and the material 
forms whose contact and pressure excite them. The same general 
observations apply the ear. The sensations which experience 
through this organ seem wafted from the distant body whose 
vibratory movements, propagated through the intervening air, are the 
immediate agent their production. Neither the distant body, how- 
ever, nor the atmospheric undulations proceeding from it, bear any 
resemblance sound. like color, merely sensation the 
mind, which from long habit have come associate closely 
with its outward cause, that cannot even imagination separate 
them. similar way, and its correlative although 
relating exclusively the earth, and reality changing direction 
each moment that turns upon its axis, have become intimately 
connected with our notion space, that cannot wholly exclude 
them, even when endeavor form the most absolute and un- 
bounded conception space, which our limited faculties will permit. 

might supposed that the apparently local character our 
bodily sensations, instead being the result direct constitutional 
provision, only the natural consequence extension the sen- 
tient principle along the innumerable ramifications the nerves 
every part the entire frame. Such explanation, however, would 
not apply the case color and sound, which though equally sen- 
sations, uniformly regard the attributes bodies situated wholly 
without and beyond The supposition moreover directly 
variance with the teachings observation and These 
show that the brain the only part the nervous system immedi- 
ate relation the spirit. The other and remoter parts have their con- 
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nection with it, through this. nerve sensation cut, im- 
mediately loses its sensibility. long the parts remain separate, 
the paralysis continues; but when length nature has effected their 
re-union, the nerve resumes its wonted properties. like separa- 
tion from the great central organ all the animal functions, the 
nerves voluntary motion are equally disqualified for their proper 
office, and while the isolation continues, have more power over the 
muscles which they go, than many threads any foreign sub- 
stance. Even the spinal marrow, which from its near resemblance 
the brain composition and structure might supposed perform 
similar office, ministering sensation and voluntary motion 
serves only medium communication between that and the re- 
moter portions the nervous system. When far disordered 
any cause interruption the peculiar action that 
propagated along the peculiar fluid which transmitted through 
it, all the nerves that pass off below that point become paralyzed, and 
the several parts the body which they are distributed Jose both 
their sensibility and their power motion. careful and delicate 
dissection moreover, the nervous filaments, rather tubes 
appear when examined the aid the microscope, may traced 
from the extremities through this organ the brain. 

further proof that the local reference our bodily sensations 
due special organic provision, and not general diffusion 
the sentient principle, may remarked that not always con- 
ceive the pain attendant injury and disease, situated the 
affected part. nerve going the hand the foot irritated, 
the annoyance and suffering experienced are not felt the point 
but the hand foot where the nerve terminates. Every 
one acquainted with the sensation produced the little finger and 
along the inner edge the forearm, blow the 
passes over the elbow. the same way, the pain experienced 
after amputation, from the irritated and inflamed state the large 
nervous trunks severed the operation, continues referred 
the individual the removed limb, until the painful certainty its 
loss continually forced upon him his other senses has length 
broken the association. also after the rhinoplastic operation, 
performed detaching, bringing down, and twisting over portion 
the skin the forehead, until the edges the flap have become 
united vascular and nervous connections the skin the face, 
the sensations caused touching the new organ are still referred 
the forehead. well known that tumors generally give rise 
their pressure upon adjacent nerves sensations uneasiness and 
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suffering parts quite remote from where they are situated. Indeed, 
large proportion what are usually denominated sympathetic pains, 
receive their explanation from this same organic law, consequence 
which the sensations produced the irritation nerve any 
point its course, are uniformly referred the part parts where 
the branches that nerve terminate. 

deserves further remarked this connection, that each 
nerve constituted capable awakening but single class 
sensations. The optic nerve, whatever the stimulus applied it, 
can awaken only sensations color. pain occasioned its 
mechanical irritation; there consciousness even such 
tion; all that the individual perceives, succession luminous 
flashes greater less vividness. The effect the same when dis- 
charges electricity are made take place along its fibres. 
pressure properly applied the ball the eye and through that the 
nerve, all the colors the rainbow may produced. Even gastric 
disturbance, when extending its influence this organ, awakens only 
the perception brilliant points and spectra. also the 
auditory nerve capable exciting other sensations than those 
sound. pressure communicated through the sur- 
rounding parts, does not occasion pain but simply aurium, 
ringing the ears; and the passage electricity along the 
optic nerve produces effect nearly resembling lightning; the 
transmission the same fluid along the auditory nerve awakens 
sensation that might mistaken for thunder. The same true the 
nerves smell, taste, and feeling. Each these precisely fit- 
ted all respects for the performance its own proper office, but 
one them capable performing under any circumstances the 
office another. well might the elements themselves interchange 
their respective functions and properties. 

next pass brief review the phenomena perception. 
These, though less immediately perhaps, are really dependent upon 
the action the brain and nerves, those sensation. 
there reason believe that they are always either preceded, at- 
tended sensation, and are consequently subject their manifesta- 
tion the same organic laws. They are commonly divided writers 
mental philosophy into two classes; the first, including all our 
original perceptions, those which are supposed have been con- 
nected with the first use our perceptive faculties, and the second 
and far more numerous class embracing all those ideas which though 
not originally derived from the senses, have become through the 
power habit, indissolubly associated with their exercise. The dis- 
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tinction undoubtedly just one, and should borne mind, 
would form correct views regard the sources our knowledge. 
For, while the one hand, would seem clear that our sensations 
had originally suggested nothing beyond themselves, they must for- 
ever have remained thus isolated, the other hand equally clear, 
that very large proportion the ideas, which they present serve 
introduce, are connected with them only the ties association. 
For the true origin these, must look other classes sen- 
sations, the deductions reason, the teachings expe- 
rience, all these different sources combined. the numerous 
and varied perceptions which now have through the eye, 
probable that only those color and figure and the latter with but 
two dimensions, first entered the mind through that organ. the 
others, whether form, size and distance, the numerous physi- 
cal conditions and properties bodies, instantly recognized 
their appearance, have been gradually built upon these. Although 
reality only associated conceptions, they are suggested immedi- 
ately and held before the mind steadily, that ordinarily mistake 
their character and confound them with our perceptions. 
ful analysis, however, the assemblage ideas called looking 
any familiar object, not difficult distinguish them; and 
endeavoring so, may derive assistance from recollecting that 
the same ideas are awakened the picture that object, which con- 
sists nothing but different shades color spread upon plane sur- 
face. large part the information received present through 
the eye, entered the mind originally through other channels, more- 
over evident from what know those persons who have seen for 
the first time after they have arrived age enabling them notice 
and describe their sensations. Such persons have been found uni- 
formly unable recognize sight the objects, with which they were 
most familiar through the other and has been only 
long course experience that they have learned connect the per- 
ceptions which they have through their newly acquired faculty with 
the corresponding ones touch, refer both the same exter- 
nal object. The boy who was couched Cheselden, first saw ev- 
erything flat. The walls the room, the beams projecting from them, 
and even the intervening articles furniture, seemed the 
same plane; nor could distinguish from one another, their ap- 
pearance, the objects immediately around him, which had known 
and been accustomed handle from his infancy. was ac- 
quainted with dog and cat feeling, but could not remember their 
respective characters when One day when thus puzzled, 


took the cat his arms and felt her attentively, 
ciate the two sets ideas; and then setting her down, said, ‘so, 
his excellent treatise physiology, mentions the case boy upon 
whom operated, and who for some time after had acquired the 
power seeing, was accustomed when haste and among familiar 
objects close his eyes, little was the assistance derived from them, 
and direct his steps feeling. 

draw line distinction between our original and 
our acquired perceptions, and trace each the latter its true 
one the most difficult tasks the mental philosopher 
and way essential the proper elucidation our sub- 
ject, not propose enter upon it. would rather invite the 
attention the reader brief consideration the feature the 
human constitution, which this association blending 
the knowledge derived from one sense with the perceptions awak- 
ened through another, has its origin. examination, will 
found proceed, think, from law our nature which may 
expressed follows. Whenever any two bodily mental acts have 
been many times performed either simultaneously successively, the 
repetition one these acts creates tendency towards the other 
and strong does the tie between the two length become, that the 
performance one invariably accompanied followed that 
the other, without any conscious effort our part. which 
would seem also hold, though not perhaps great extent, 
the bodily and mental affections states, lies the foundation all 
our habits. Without it, indeed, should wholly incapable 
that chief method and instrument every form human im- 
provement. Without this should unable fit ourselves for any 
the avocations duties life. could not learn act 
think, talk walk. could not rise the scale existence 
even level with the brutes, many which are certain extent 
susceptible education. Nay, should incapable making 
provision for the supply our natural wants, and the race itself would 
become extinct. 

this great and fundamental law our nature, may 
drawn from any the trades, arts, professions occupations 
which men are engaged. Preparation for them, consists not much 
the acquisition knowledge the formation habits. not 
the committing rules the understanding principles even, but 
practice that makes perfect. who would learn play upon 
musical instrument, will find the most difficult part his task con- 
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sist chaining together the varied muscular contractions necessary 
for the execution air, that when the first movement has been 
made, the others shall spontaneously follow, with due regard order 
and time. When this point has length been attained, may with- 
draw his immediate attention from the instrument and become inter- 
ested other subjects, and engage conversation upon them, and 
the keys continue rightly touched, and the harmonies flow on. 
learning speak the chief consists, not mas- 
tering its vocabulary, nor yet acquiring knowledge the laws 
accordance with which its words are combined the construction 
sentences, but linking them the corresponding ideas, that 
these arising the mind shall instantly suggest them, and form- 
ing the organs articulation those habits associated action which 
are necessary their ready and fluent utterance. also the dif- 
ferent kinds mental training, the mos: important well the 
most difficult end attained, not the acquisition knowledge, 
but the power using it—not the simple storing the mind with 
ideas, but the connecting these ideas with one another according 
their natural relations, that they shall spontaneously flow out 
continuous trains just and vigorous thought; and this concate- 
nation can effected only causing them repeatedly pass through 
the mind the order orders which would have them 
associated. 

are aware that writers this subject are accustomed speak 
contiguity time and place, the relations cause and effect, 
resemblance and contrast, principles and that 
our ideas are connected with one another very generally 
ance with these relations, unquestionably true. But, that these re- 
lations constitute the real tie between them and are the immediate 
cause that connection, very different and think far more 
doubtful proposition. Indeed, such notion can founded only 
the supposition that our ideas are actual existences stored away the 
mind and chained together certain constitutional affinities, that 
when any one them brought under review, draws the others 
along after it. The moment conceive them their true char- 
acter, states affections the spirit, having their origin either 
its own action that the organism with which connected, 
see that like all other effects, they can associated only through 
the causes which produce them. The real, physical connection 
must exist between these, and mistake not, found 
those ties which habit has established among the different bodily and 
spiritual activities concerned the evolution the mental phenome- 
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na. The reason, therefore, why our ideas are connected with one 
another very generally accordance with the above relations is, that 
the organic acts upon which they depend have been again and again 
repeated, either voluntarily through the influence circumstances, 
the order those relations, until they length have become 
chained together habit, series when once started continues 
move on, without the stimulus outward impressions and without 
aid from the will. the same manner, our perceptions acquired 
through the different senses, become linked one another that 
when any one class awakened the object which they relate 
addressing that the others are immediately introduced 
the simultaneous action the appropriate organs; and close 
the connection between the different classes the associated group, 
that have already intimated, there frequently much difficulty 
separating them and determining which are the original and which 
the acquired perceptions. The great English dramatist appears us, 
have had far more just conception the true cause principle 
association among our ideas, than usually find the books 
philosophy. The following passage from the opening scene the 
Merchant Venice, presents fine illustration the train thought 
following the lines connection, which interest and habit have estab- 
lished, and not the relations subsisting among the ideas themselves. 
Salarino describing the anxiety and apprehensions which would 
prey upon his spirit, had such venture” sea Antonio. 


wind, cooling broth, 
Would blow ague, when thought 
What harm wind too great might sea. 
should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 
But should think shallows and flats 
And see wealthy Andrew sand, 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs, 
kiss her burial. Should church, 
And see the holy edifice stone, 
And not bethink straight dangerous rocks 
Which touching but gentle side, 
Would scatter all her spices the stream 
Enrobe the roaring waters with silks; 
And, word, but even now worth this, 
now worth nothing 


Why the continued repetition series bodily mental acts 
binds those acts together, that the series once commenced flows 
irrespective any effort our part, question which our 
present knowledge the human constitution affords means an- 


and until more the mysteries connected with this part 
our nature shall cleared up, must content regard the 
truth ultimate fact. That some positive and permanent change 
effected, both the organization and the spirit, there can 
doubt. But concerning its character, would not venture even 
conjecture. Nor would dare say that the case our bodily 
habits, the tie which connects the successive acts which they con- 
sist, more properly through which they are manifested, may not lie 
back the spirit. This, well known, has other modes acting 
upon the organization besides that will. one these, indeed, 
have striking example the influence emotion over the mus- 
cles the countenance, and when particularly vivid, the body gene- 
rally, even when opposed the most strenuous exertion our volun- 
tary powers. From recent anatomical and physiological investigations, 
there reason believe that this influence exerted through en- 
tirely distinct set nerves, having different origin and different 
properties from those which transmit the commands the will— 
nerves especially appropriated that office, incapable 
ministering either sensation voluntary motion. Now may 
that the repetition those actions, which have been chained 
one another habit, that the direct agency the will longer 
required for their performance, indirect influence exerted through 
the mind voluntarily placing itself special relation the parts 
the organization upon which the actions are immediately dependent, 
and retaining the meanwhile certain consciousness the 
general purpose accomplished them. Indeed, something 
this kind, think every one sensible even when engaged 
those occupations which custom has rendered most familiar him. 

Pursuing our investigation the order which would seem 
indicated the nature the subject, shall next consider the phe- 
nomena conception. These not, like those sensation and per- 
ception, depend upon the action any outward organs. Whether re- 
lating the objects sight, hearing, smell, neither the eye, the 
ear, the nose has any part their production. Nay, their mani- 
festation clearest and steadiest when these organs have been put 
completely rest, the entire exclusion the media which act up- 
Even the destruction the organs, after they have once 
supplied the mind with ideas, does not impair the powers con- 
ception. 

But while there abundant proof that this faculty wholly inde- 
pendent the outward parts the bodily frame, there equally 
strong evidence that the present state, cannot exercised ex- 
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cept through the brain. diseases organ the powers con- 
ception are commonly disturbed sooner and also more seriously than 
those sensation and perception. moreover well known that 
moderate degree pressure, applied certain parts the brain sus- 
pends, during its continuance, the exercise all the mental faculties. 
And what perhaps equally satisfactory this point, the ordinary 
and healthy condition the organ, unusual prolonged activity 
any the intellectual powers, occasions increased tendency the 
circulation towards it. 

The question then arises, what way and what extent does the 
brain minister answer, the same way and 
the same extent that ministers perception. The idea object 
believe awakened the spontaneous action the cerebral 
extremities the same nerves which, under the stimulus impress- 
ions received through the senses, originally presented the object 
the chief difference between the two cases being, that the former, 
the action, though not originating the will, subject its influence, 
The reasons which are led the adoption this opinion, are, 

The very close resemblance our conceptions our per- 
ceptions. This seen not only direct comparison the two 
classes phenomena, but from the fact that the former are continually 
mistaken for the latter. have already noticed, what are 
usually denominated acquired perceptions are only conceptions con- 
nected the ties association with the object which serves intro- 
duce them. And yet perfectly similar are they the perceptions 
for which they pass, that only the most careful attention, that 
are able distinguish them. sleep too, when the senses are 
rest and the power the will over the cerebral organs suspended, 
the ideas awakened their spontaneous action, longer under our 
control, assume the independent character external existences, 
and while the state continues, are actually regarded such. 
Indeed, would seem, that whenever lose the power voluntarily 
shaping our conceptions and banishing and recalling them plea- 
sure, whether through sleep, reverie, insanity, uniformly 
mistake them for perceptions, and our ideas, they succeed one an- 
other the mental train, appear actual and outward realities. 
are then state similar that which the advocates the wild 
scheme idealism would have believe our habitual and normal 
say contrary the analogy every other 
part the human structure and therefore improbable, that 
framing the special organism the mind the Divine Being shou!d 
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have constituted one extremely delicate and complex set nerves for 
awakening our perceptions, and another equally delicate and complex 
apparatus for evolving our conceptions, when these two classes phe- 
nomena are nearly alike, that during our waking well our 
sleeping hours, and health less than under the influence dis- 
ease, are continually confounding them with one another. far 
more harmony with that beautiful simplicity, and that strict econo- 
regard means which are conspicuous all the Creator’s 
works, suppose that both are produced the same organs, and 
that the difference between them arises from these organs acting the 
two cases, either different ways, what perhaps more Probable, 
with different degrees intensity. 

The association our conceptions, through the corresponding 
perceptions. Whenever two objects have been repeatedly seen to- 
gether, the idea one any manner awakened, immediately calls 
that the other. Whenever two sounds have been heard many 
times connection with each other, the thought one, however sug- 
gested, introduces that the other. like manner the recollection 
friend’s countenance brings with not only his general appear- 
ance, but the tones his voice, the peculiarities his manner, to- 
gether with numerous circumstances connected with him, virtue 
associations established among these several ideas, through the per- 
ceptions which originally awakened them. Indeed would seem that 
our conceptions are both more readily and more permanently linked 
one another, the simultaneous successive repetition the cor- 
responding perceptions, than similar repetition the conceptions 
themselves, owing, probable, the organs evolving them acting 
with greater intensity the former case than the latter. Now all 
this readily explained from the universal and all-pervading law 
habit, suppose the two classes phenomena dependent 
upon the same portions the brain, but wholly inexplicable any 
known principle the human constitution, suppose them 
dependent upon different portions. 

The apparent absence the brain any other organs besides 
those which minister, the one hand sensation and perception, 
and the other, automatic and motion. order ‘to 
have just conception this fact, and its bearing upon the present 
inquiry, will necessary consider somewhat more detail than 
have hitherto done, the structure and the several parts 
the nervous system—a circumstance which are the inclined 
regret, such consideration will disclose new proofs the 
dom and the Creator. will moreover, show that ‘even 
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the most mysterious and inscrutable operations life, there 
direct interposition the divine agency, but that this, well 
every other department nature, ends are brought about means 
adapted produce them. 

Until within comparatively late period, all the different nerves 
were supposed physiologists have the same office. They were 
believed the which impressions are transmit- 
ted from the outward organs the brain, and from the brain the 
outward organs. They were regarded together constituting but 
single system, which having its centre within the cranial cavity and 
radiating thence every part the body, regulates and controls all 
the living phenomena. From recent anatomical and physiological in- 
vestigations, however, inferred, that instead one, there are 
less than five different systems nerves, having many separate and 
distinct centres and performing many separate and distinct func- 
tions. These different systems are not true. 
contrary, they are connected with one another numerous affiliations, 
whereby entire harmony action secured well the most perfect 
unity result. Each system, however, complete within itself, and 
may continue act—a case which certain diseases actually hap- 
pens—after the others have ceased perform their respective offices. 

Two kinds matter, and far can ascertained from micro- 
scopic examination, only two, enter into the composition each 
these systems—the white and the gray. The white matter consists 
great number exceedingly minute fibres, which together with the 
sheaths embracing and protecting them, make the entire substance 
the nerves. Its office believed simply that conduction, 
each tubulated fibre being fact separate channel along which im- 
pressions received one its extremities are transmitted the other. 
Two distinct sets nerves are connected with each system, the one 
afferent and the other efferent—the former serving convey impress- 
ions from the circumference the system the centre, and the latter 
from the centre the circumference. 

The gray matter very unlike the white. Its structure instead 
being fibrous glandular. moreover traversed innumerable 
arteries, which supply abundantly with blood; while the 
receives but comparatively small quantity this fluid. 
From these circumstances, well from the position which occu- 
pies the several systems, believed perform the office sepa- 
rating from the blood, the peculiar agent fluid, whatever may be, 
which the trasmission impressions along the nerves 
collected varying dimensions, which-either singly 


groups, constitute the centres the respective systems. All the 
afferent nerves terminate them all the efferent originate from them. 
Indeed only through these central masses gray matter, that the 
two sets nerves are connected with each other, and the circle 
which they form parts, completed. Minute portions the same sub- 
stance are also found about the external extremities the nerves 
sensation, having for their office, thought, the secretion the 
peculiar fluid principle which these nerves are excited 
The mere mechanical impression made upon the outward 
not, would seem, their proper stimulus, but only the means dis- 
engaging and applying it. not improbable that the extremities 
all the other afferent nerves, are like manner enveloped the 
gray matter, although its existence about them has not yet been 
‘demonstrated. 

These observations are general character and apply equally 
all the different systems nerves belonging the human frame. For 
the further elucidation the subject, add few brief remarks up- 
the situation, structure, and offices each. 

the sympathetic system. This has connection with either 
the brain the spinal marrow, but situated wholly without the 
cavity containing those organs. was first separated physiologists 
from the rest the nerves, and received its name from the supposition 
that peculiar sympathy established through it, among the several 
parts which minister nutrition and secretion. The concatenated 
masses gray matter which form its centre, are lodged principally 
within the general cavity the trunk, and the nerves proceeding from 
them are distributed mainly the thoracic and abdominal viscera. 
Branches from this system also accompany the arteries throughout 
all their ramifications. Connected exclusively with the organs con- 
cerned the maintenance life, believed preside over their 
action, and regulate and harmonize their closely related and often 
mutually dependent functions. Hence frequently called the visce- 
ral system the system organic life. The nerves belonging 
are incapable ministering either sensation voluntary motion, 
nor they any manner any point come into relation with the 
spirit. connection between the latter and the parts which 
they are distributed, established solely through the medium twigs 
and branches which come from other systems. 

the excito-motary system. This has its origin series 
ganglia occupying the axis the spinal marrow, the exterior fibrous 
portion that body only serving connect the sensory and voluntary 
nerves with the brain. Emerging different points from this axial 
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rather chord gray matter, and passing out through the sur- 
rounding layer white substance, the efferent nerves all the 
muscles indeed, but more especially those which are employed 
respiration, deglutition, and other actions motions equally necessary 
tothe maintenance and perpetuation life. The afferent nerves 
arising mainly, either from the external surface from the internal 
membranes, and gathering themselves successively into twigs, 
branches, and trunks, make their way different points the 
spinal marrow, and having penetrated the outer layer fibrous mat- 
ter, terminate the same line ganglia from which the efferent take 
their rise. the preceding system, the nervous circles are thus 
completed without anywhere coming into relation with the spirit. 
Irritation the afferent fibres immediately calls into action the effe- 
rent, neither sensation nor volition intervening. this manner 
large and important class actions are provided for independently 
any effort knowledge the part the individual, that they con- 
tinue performed not only during the unconscious state sleep 
but even after the entire paralysis the nerves both sense and will. 
Besides the mechanical acts respiration and deglutition already 
alluded to, the moistening and lubrication the eye the frequent 
passage the lid over it, the dilation contraction the pupil 
according the degree light, the spontaneous and spasmodic clo- 
sure the glottis against whatever, admitted, would harm the 
lungs, the defence and control all the entrances the body, to- 
gether with the habitual tone tension the muscles generally, 
depend upon this system. many the lower animals, much 
more largely developed and performs greater number offices than 
man. These two systems, the sympathetic and the excito-motary, 
are the first which are called into action and the last which cease 
act. Their functions commence with the organic life the individ- 
ual, and continue without interruption cessation till that life ter- 
minated. under the the latter these systems that 
the last dying struggles take place, after, believed, many in- 
stances, all sensibility and consciousness have ceased—after, may be, 
the spirit has already been loosed from its connection with the body. 
the senso-motary system. This has its origin chain 
ganglia situated the base the brain, and intimate connection, 
the one hand with the cerebrum, and the other with the spinal 
marrow. The nerves sensation, including those the special 
‘senses, constitute the afferent branches and corresponding set going 
the different muscles—the efferent. This system immediate 
relation with the spirit. our sensations are experienced through it, 
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and large class our actions are dependent upon it. not how- 
ever alone capable awakening perceptions, nor are its efferent 
branches directly acted upon the will. Sensation and not volition 
their proper stimulus. Hence the motions which they give rise 
are spoken consensual. this character are the violent muscu- 
lar contractions occasioned the sudden application heat and cold 
the surface, the involuntary closing the eye from excess light, 
coughing, sneezing, vomiting, laughing, weeping, and numerous oth- 
similar acts which are performed not only without assistance from 
the will, but direct opposition it. the same character also are 
the various instinctive actions, which though comparatively few the 
case man, make far the greater part the motions executed 
the lower tribes the animal kingdom. all these instances, 
the nervous circle completed without the intervention either per- 
Some form sensation emotion the immediate and sole cause 
the action. 
the cerebral system. This situated entirely within the cra- 
nial cavity, which occupies the larger portion. Its structure 
far more compact than that the preceding systems and the relative 
disposition the two kinds matter entering into it, very different. 
The gray, instead occupying the centre, situated the circum- 
ference the cerebrum, surrounding and enclosing the white all 
sides, except where the latter, already mentioned, forms connec- 
tions with the ganglia the senso-motary system. consists man 
layer, about the eighth inch thickness, which follows the 
surface the brain through all its irregularities, now passing over its 
eminences, and now descending into its depressions, that were 
detached from the included and all its numerous bendings un- 
folded, would sufficient dimensions contain body eight 
ten times large. Indeed, not improbable that the chief object 
these remarkable inequalities surface the extension this 
peripheral layer gray substance, and the consequent increase its 
power secreting organ. More points are also thus presented for 
the reception the innumerable fibres the white conducting 
matter, which radiating from the senso-motary ganglia, bury 
themselves this layer. These fibres are closely packed, and together 
with the insulating material which they are surrounded, and the 
veins and arteries which serve nourish them, make the whole 
interior portion the brain. Their sole use, would seem, 
connect the ganglia its base with the periphery the organ. 
Such general account the structure the cerebrum. 
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office gathered from the teachings comparative anatomy, from 
experiments made upon the lower vertebrated animals, and from vari- 
ous pathological phenomena observed the case man, the 
one hand, the awakening ideas the mind, and the other, the 
transmission volitions the different members the body. Im- 
pressions made upon the outward senses, are capable exciting 
through the preceding system only sensations. Through this, they give 
rise perceptions. The will has power over the preceding system. 
this its mandates are received, and conveyed the muscles whose 
duty execute them. Whether the fibres this system, afferent 
and efferent, pass out through the senso-motary ganglia, and tothe 
several sense and motion, whether they terminate those 
ganglia—the impressions made and received them being transmit- 
ted through the preceding system—is not quite certain. Most physi- 
ologists incline the latter opinion, although the analogy the other 
parts the nervous structure would seem favor the 
ther anatomical investigations conducted aid the microscope 
are necessary for settling the question. 

the cerebellum. This like the cerebrum situated within 
the cranium, occupying the lower and back part that cavity. 
Although far inferior dimensions, the relative disposition the two 
kinds matter composing it, the same,—the gray forming the 
peripheral, and the white the central portion the organ. Its connec- 
tions are with the cerebrum, the ganglia the base the brain and 
the spinal marrow,—more especially the two latter. From the study 
its comparative development the different orders the lower 
vertebrated animals, well experiments made upon those animals, 
believed immediately concerned the regulation and sub- 
ordination the different muscular contractions necessary the exe- 
cution the more delicate and complex movements. Indeed there 
are scarcely any motions simple not require for their produc- 
tion the simultaneous contraction several muscles; and not unfre- 
quently happens, that muscle forms one, two, three, 
four different sets muscles producing their combined action 
many different motions. Now the several muscles constituting each 
these sets, are associated through the cerebellum, believed, 
such manner that their simultaneous and due contraction deter- 
mined single act the will, directed the idea the object 
accomplished. When the cerebellum removed from the brain 
bird, which may without materially affecting the vital func- 
tions, the bird, although retaining its powers sensation, perception, 
and voluntary motion, longer able execute with any precision 
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movements requiring the combined and harmonious action several 
muscles. the other hand, the cerebrum removed, retains 
the power sensation and continues perform great variety in- 
stinctive and consensual motions, but longer shows signs either 
perception will. food placed the mouth, swallowed, 
and life may this way sustained for weeks or,even months. But 
intelligent, voluntary effort made procuring the means 
sustenance. 

From the brief view which have thus presented the different 
centres and the functions respectively connected with them, 
will seen that our present inquiry has more especially with 
This the seat perception and volition. Through 
the instrumentality this, ideas are awakened, which supply material 
the intellect, and furnish, were the basis all its operations. 
When quickened into action in-any part impressions conveyed 
from without, through the medium the sensory ganglia, the ideas 
which gives rise are recognized perceptions. the 
contrary, the action originates within, whether spontaneously through 
the power habit, from the influence the will, the ideas evolved 
are recognized conceptions. both cases, however, the 
same parts the cerebral structure are concerned their production. 
Each the senses has its own separate ganglion, which the nerves 
ministering all terminate. There one for seeing, another for 
hearing, third for smelling, fourth for feeling, and perhaps fifth 
for tasting, although not quite certain whether this sense any- 
thing more than modified touch. These ganglia, already 
stated, are intimately connected with the cerebrum, dense bundles 
fibres which radiate from them its circumference, and which are- 
supposed the immediate instrument awakening our varied 
perceptions. Now what would have especially observed is, that only 
one these ganglia—we mean the same side, for the brain like the 
external parts the organization throughout double—is found 
each senses. There not one ganglion for awakening the percep- 
tions sight and another similar and associated ganglion for awakening 
the corresponding conceptions. The same true hearing and smell 
and touch. the case one them, there but single 
rior organ, which can supposed have any part developing the 
ideas, whether perceptions conceptions belonging it. Remove 
from the brain the sensory ganglia, together with the entire mass 
fibres which from them the gray matter the cerebrum, and 
there would remain only the parts subsidiary motion. From the 
structure therefore the great nervous centre with which the mani- 
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festation the mental powers immediately connected, well 
from the close resemblance our conceptions our perceptions and 
the readiness with which associations are established among the for- 
mer, through the latter, conclude that both classes phenomena 
are dependent upon the same parts the and that have 
already said, these parts are excited action the one case out- 
ward causes, over which have voluntary power, and the other 
influences within, greater less extent under the control 
the both cases, the organs are the same, and the kind 
action isthe same. only difference its origin and degree. 

pursuance our purpose tracing the organic dependence 
the several classes mental phenomena, shall next consider recol- 
lection. This more complex than any the acts states the 
spirit, which have thus far directed our inquiries. involves 
conception and something addition it. simplest form, 
consists the reproduction and recognition former idea. The 
first these mere act conception, which accomplished 
any other case, through the instrumentality certain parts the brain. 
its ordinary, spontaneous form, the result some association 
which has been established between that, and the act state imme- 
diately preceding the order the mental train. The second 
spiritual cognition, wholly independent the material organi- 
zation, except far that necessary for evolving the ideas which 
relates. intuitive judgment which the mind forms com- 
paring what present thinking perceiving, with what has 
previously thought perceived, including, may be, along with the 
main idea, more less the attendant circumstances—a judgment 
which the two things are affirmed identical. this judg- 
ment which the mind thus passes, has exclusive reference its own 
consciousnesses awakened indeed the action the cerebrum, but 
not themselves organic, obvious, that must simple act 
the spirit, and would therefore continue the same, were the brain en- 
tirely dissolved, provided the same mental states should produced 
through the medium any other agent organ. 

Besides the cognitions memory, there are numerous other intui- 
tions the spirit, which are equally independent the cerebral 
organism, and which would like manner continue arise, 
whatever way the ideas forming their subject should 
truth the entire class interior perceptions, which transcendental 
philosophers are referred the pure reason, would seem this 
character; and mistake not, this character, and this 
alone, that they are distinguished from the so-called phenomena the 
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understanding. The latter are immediately produced the actionof 
the material organs upon the spirit, and under our present 
tion and present circumstances, are capable being produced this 
way only. Were our constitution changed were the media 
which are surrounded altered, then the same phenomena might 
exhibited under other and different but our present 
state, their manifestation inseparably connected body. The 
former, the contrary, are not the immediate necessary result 
the action the brain, but arise the mind virtue its own in- 
herent endowments, when the ideas awakened that action are con- 
templated. Such are the axioms arithmetic and geometry. Such 
are the first principles morals and metaphysics. truths are 
directly apprehended, while the conceptions which they relate are 
awakened through the organization. This secondary character which 
belongs the entire class intuitive perceptions, and 
which they are removed from all bodily connections, and carried back 
wholly into the spirit, appears what with the philosophers above 
referred to, has led the conclusion however unjustifiable, that they 
spring from source beyond and above the individual whom they 
are manifested. 

the same secondary character are the various desires, sentiments, 
and feelings which are susceptible. They are not the immediate 
result the action the brain upon the spirit, but spring the 
mind from the contemplation ideas nature fitted produce 
them. The ideas are awakened the action the brain, but the 
desires and feelings the ideas. The modern phrenological doc- 
trines which refer the intellectual and moral sentiments certain 
parts the cerebrum the immediate instruments their 
tation, are variance with the true exposition the mental 
phenomena revealed consciousness, than they are inconsistent 
with all just views regard the structure and functions that 
organ; and venture further express the belief that could all the 
sources error necessarily attendant upon their application the 
determining character excluded, their failure bear this last 
practical test their soundness would found equally signal. 

have thus far considered only the elementary powers the 
mind. Its more complex operations and processes however, such 
analysis, synthesis, ratiocination, and generalization will require but 
brief notice connection with our subject. Indeed, they will 
found upon examination made the simple acts 
which have already passed under review. all necessarily in- 
volve conception. This runs through them and constitutes the chief 
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and essential ingredient their composition. Without this, they would 
impossible. fact, each one the processes consists the de- 
velopment conceptions under the guidance either the intuitions 
the sentiments. Analysis the separate and independent produc- 
tion ideas which having entered the mind simultaneously, ordinarily 
present themselves combined, more strictly speaking, associ- 
ated state. Synthesis the simultaneous production ideas which 
having entered the mind different times and under different circum- 
stances, ordinarily present themselves disconnected state. When 
the ideas thus brought together are associated according their phi- 
the reason and when accordance with their poetical relations, 
the imagination the fancy. the same way, ratiocination the 
spontaneous voluntary development train ideas the order, 
their logical connections, accompanied each step the perception 
these connections and the other mental operations. They all 
consist the production ideas connected with one another cer- 
tain definite relations, the intuitive apprehension which furnishes 
the guide their development. They are therefore dependent upon 
the action the cerebrum, inasmuch this necessary the awak- 
ening conceptions. But they also involve the exercise other and 
higher powers which are wholly independent the cerebrum—which 
belong exclusively the spirit, and which would continue the same 
although its connection with the body should dissolved. Such are 
the various intuitions which enter essentially into these processes, and 
fact determine their character. They together make the human 
intelligence, and are nature superior the mere outward per- 
ceptions, dependent upon the organization, that have already 
said, they have been supposed have their origin the Divine mind. 
Indeed, the former class powers are almost highly developed 
many the lower animals man. the want the latter that 
chiefly constitutes their inferiority, and must forever restrict them 
the humble place they occupy the scale created intelligences. 
Before dismissing our subject, may proper briefly advert 
one two consequences which would seem follow from the fore- 
going exposition the mental phenomena, and which many may 
regarded insuperable objection the views presented. 
the mind awakened action only the presence ideas, and 
these are evolved under our present constitution through the instru- 
mentality the brain, then follows, may said, that the spirit 
its separation from the body must pass into state profound and 
unconscious repose. now neither perceptions nor concep- 
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tions, there will nothing awaken its sensibilities call forth its 
powers. That such conclusion follows legitimately from the pre- 
mises, provided suppose the spirit laying aside its connection 
with the body, not assume any new connections enter into any 
new relations, think must admitted. Indeed the same thing 
might inferred from the loss consciousness which takes place 
whenever the action the brain temporarily suspended, 
paralysis syncope. During the continuance these, far 
can judge from appearances and from the subsequent recollections 
the individual, there total cessation all thought and 
The mind apparently state unconsciousness, profound 
that from which was awakened the first impressions made upon 
through the organization. 

But the spirit destined survive the body, all analogy would 
lead expect that other instrumentalities will provided, for 
enabling carry its own processes, well for putting 
communication with surrounding existences. not necessary that 
these instrumentalities should like those present made use of, 
organic. its new state being, the spirit for aught know, may 
bathed every side subtle essence medium, which shall 
disclose surrounding existences, the same manner light 
veals their external forms the eye. Whoever will compare our 
capacity for knowledge with our present means acquiring it, cannot 
fail struck with the great disparity between them. child may 
learn single day what has taken whole life-time discover. 
The information imparted the senses extremely limited. They 
best make known only the outward phenomena. the essence 
and properties they tell nothing. These must sought long 
and laborious processes experiment and induction and even after 
suppose ourselves have arrived them, the method pursued 
was not direct but merely inferential, further investigation may show 
that were error. Were new sense granted us, 
which might look into the interior bodies and see their compo- 
nent atoms, might observe the different ways which those atoms act 
upon one another, and how that action gives rise the innumerable 
changes which are everywhere occurring, with such faculty sin- 
gle glance around would give deeper insight into the real nature 
and actual constitution things, than has been gained the com- 
bined researches philosophers during period six thousand years. 

Nor the mode which the spirit holds intercourse with other 
spirits the present state, all simple perfect might con- 
ceived. Instead direct communion with them, the rapid inter- 
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change thought and feeling, through the medium some interven- 
ing agent, recourse must had complicated system means, 
involving numerous actions and for conveying the simplest 
idea. first place, the idea must expressed. order 
couriers are despatched along the nerves leading the vocal organs, 
and these are called into action such manner form the par- 
ticular sounds which represent it. These sounds breaking upon the 
surrounding air, are borne upon its waves the the person 
addressed, which entering they traverse its successive compartments— 
undergoing each certain important modifications—until they 
length reach its termination the auditory nerve. Here entire 
change takes place the character the action. From mere me- 
chanical impulse vibration, converted into agency influ- 
ence far more subtle nature, which transmitted along this 
nerve and which arriving its interior extremity, where 
relation with the spirit, appears the form sensation. 
virtue association established between them, this sensation 
introduces the idea which was the object the entire 
communicate. That such mode intercourse, however well adapted 
our present condition physical and organic beings, will re- 
tained the spirit after has laid aside its material connections, 
one can for moment imagine. What other more direct and simple 
mode will substituted for this, impossible say; although the 
wide diffusion certain ethereal media and the important ends which 
they subserve the general economy nature, would suggest the 
probability that these may some way subsidiary that more per- 
fect communion which suppose spirit hold with spirit. 

may further said, way objection the foregoing views, 
that if, supposed, the ideas memory awakened through the 
organization, the dissolution that, the faculty itself must de- 
stroyed and the whole previous existence the individual become 
thenceforward entire blank. That such not necessary conse- 
quence what has been said, will obvious think, moment’s 
reflection. whatever manner our former ideas may reproduced, 
whether the instrumentalities present employed for that purpose, 
others equally adapted the same end, long the power 
recognizing them continues—a power which resides the spirit itself, 
and wholly independent the long the faculty 
memory must remain. Indeed, should our means recalling the past 
another state more perfect are present—which 
least supposable—then this faculty may not only continue unim- 
paired, but greatly improved, that shall disclose 
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the retrospect existence vistas, which have now con 
ception. 

From the rapid view which have thus taken the several 
classes the mental phenomena, appears that there evidence 
their being dependent upon the organization, any such manner 
them, evidence actual dependence under our present consti- 
tution, all different kind from that which manifested the 
simplest cases ordinary perception. The ideas originally awakened 
through impressions made upon the senses are subsequently 
duced the spontaneous action the interior cerebral portions 
the same organs. The intuitions the reason, their first 
ance, their subsequent manifestations, are wholly independent 
brain. They arise the mind virtue its own endowments, 
whenever the ideas which they relate are presented 
nothing therefore, the connection between the spirit and the body, 
far are able trace it, afford ground for the belief, that 
the dissolution the latter will attended with the destruction 
the former, even with diminution its but the con- 
trary, entirely supposable, and the law progress visibly 
inscribed, not only our own nature, but upon every part the 
Creator’s works, would lead expect, that these powers will 
greatly enlarged, its introduction new and higher relations 
fitted call forth energies which are now dormant. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 


have translated and herewith present our readers the 
Chronological Tables Biblical History, inserted Winer 
Appendix the third edition his Biblisches Realworterbuch, 
Leipzig, 1848. convenient summary the results the latest 
investigations archaeologists and commentators relation this 
subject. Many points, well known, are dispute. Some them 
never can settled, for want adequate data. may well, how- 
ever, present the conclusions, (in some instances conjectures,) 
scholar industrious and able Winer. mark indicates 
the death the person with whose name connected.—E. 
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TABLES FROM SAUL THE DEATH Simon Mac- 


B.C. Events Israelitish History. 


1075 Saul chosen king. 

1055 Saul slain battle. 

David, king Judah, Hebron. 
(Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, king 
the other tribes.) 


David, after Ishbosheth’s murder, 
king over Jebus (Jeru- 
salem) taken, becomes the seat 
government. Wars with the Edom- 
ites, Moabites, Syrians, Ammon- 
ites, etc. 


David*. Solomon king. 


Temple begun Moriah. 

Temple completed and dedicated. 

Other splendid edifices built and 
out Jerusalem. 

Solomon*. His son Rehoboam king. 


Kingdom Judah. 


Rehoboam acknowledg- 
Judah and Benjamin. 
Ammonites 
domites subject Ju- 


ah. 
Invasion Judah 
the Egyptian king 


dah, but defeated. 


league with 


Syria-Damascus. Israel. 


the 


Kingdom Israel. 


The Ten tribes choose 
Jeroboam king. Mo- 
abites subject the 
kingdom Israel. 


CABAEUS, AND FROM KING ENTRANCE HIS GOVERNMENT 


Heraclidean States Greece. 
drus last king Athens. 


State AlbaLonga inItaly flourishes. 
Lower Italy peopled from Greece. 


Tyre flourishes. Hiram, successor 
his father Abibal, reigns king 
years. 

Aram-Zobah Syria becomes pow- 
erful. Hadadezer king. (The 
Tanitic Dynasty Egypt.) 


Independent kingdom Syria-Da- 
mascus. Reson king. 

Hiram Tyre friendship with 
Solomon. 

King Shishak (Sesonchis) reigns 
Egypt, 22d (Bubast.) Dynasty. 


Synchronisms. 


Tabrimmon reigns 
Syria-Damascus. 


Shishak. 
Abijah king. 
Jeroboam 
Asa king. war against Abijah. 
Zerah the Cushite (O- 954. Nadab king. 
sorchon the 22d 
Ju- 


953. Baashah king. 
War between Judah and 


Benhadad reigns 
Syria-Damascus. 


930. Elah king. 

928. Elah killed. Zimri 
and Omri contend for 

throne. 

king. Tibni rival king. 


914 


889 


885 


884 


878 


860 


840 


838 
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Jehoshaphat king. 
Unfortunate 

Judah and Israel with 

Syria-Damascus. 
Ammonites and Mo- 
abites, Ju- 
dah, 
Philistines made trib- 
utary 


Israel and 
tempt subdue the 
Moabites without suc- 
cess. 

Jehoram king. 

Jehoram marries Atha- 
Jezebel, 
and thus comes into 
connection with the 
Israelitish court. The 
Edomites become in- 
dependent. Philistines 
and Arabians plunder 
Jerusalem. 

Ahaziah king. 


Kingdom Israel. 


924. Tibni*. Omrionly, 
king,(inTirzah). Sa- 
dence, built, 923. 


918. Ahab king. Jeze- 
bel Phoenician prin- 
cess, his queen. 

The prophet Elijah. 


897. Ahaziah king. 

The Moabites refuse 
pay tribute. 

896. Joram king. 


In_ Sidon (and Tyre) 
Ethbaal 
reigns, whose daugh- 
ter married Ahab. 

Benhadad II. reigns 
Syria-Damascus. 


Expedition Judah Hazael reigns Syria- 


and Israel against Sy- 
ria- Damascus. 
The prophet Elisha. 


Damascus. 


Athaliah, mother A-| Jehu king, after the Lycurgus Sparta. 


haziah, after his mur- 
der, usurps the throne. 


Athaliah killed. Joash, 
her grandson, raised 
the throne the 
priests. 


Prophet Joel. 


The Syrians be- 
fore 
exact tribute. 

Joash murdered. Am- 
aziah king. 

Amaziah makes war 
Edom and takes Se- 


death Joram. 
TheDamascene-Syrians 

seize the country 

the Jordan. 


856. Jehoahaz king. 
The land hard pressed 
the Syrians. 


840. Joash king. 


War with the Syrians. 
The Moabites attack Is- 


Israelites 


Tyre, Pygmalion 
reigns years. 
the 7th his reign, 
his sister Dido said 
have escaped Af- 
rica and founded Car- 
thage. 
143 yrs after the build- 
ing Solomon’s tem- 


ple. 


Benhadad III. reigns 
Syria-Damascus. 


Kingdom Judah. 


Uzziah king. Recovers 


theEdomite sea-ports. 
Ammonites tributary. 
Philistines subdued. 


Prophets Amos 


The last flourishes un- 
der this and the three 
following reigns. 


758 Jotham king. 


Biblical Ohr mology. 


Kingdom 


825. Jeroboam II. king. 


Syrians Damascus 
defeated. Kingdom 
powerful and fiourish- 
ing. Moabites made 
tributary 


784. Jeroboam Anar- 


chy. 


772. Zachariah, son 


Jeroboam, king. 


771. Zachariah murder- 


ed. Shallum king. 
Shallum, month, 
murdered. Menahem 
king. Israel tributary 
Assyria. 


561 


776. The first year the 


Olympiads. 


Pul reigns Assyria. 


Isaiah prophesies un- 760. Pekahiah king. 
der this and the two 758. Pekahiahmurdered. 


753. Rome founded. 


kings. Pekah king. 747. Nabonassar, king 
Ahaz king. Babylon. Era Na- 
attacked Israel bonassar commences. 


Edomites revolt 


and Syria, purchases 
aid Assyria. 


The 
part the west Ju- 
dah. Judah depend- 
ent Assyria. 


Hezekiah king, fights 


successfully with the 
Philistines. 


The prophet Micah. 


Alliance with Egypt, 


defence against As- 
syria. 


The Assyrians besiege 


Jerusalem, but sud- 
denly retreat. 


The Assyrians conquer 
the country the 
Jordan, and Pales- 
tine, and take captive 
the people. 

738. Pekah murdered 
Anarchy 


729. Hoshea king, trib- 
utary Assyria. 


722. Hoshea, relying 
the aid Egypt, at- 
tempts throw off 


Rezin king Syria- 
Tiglath- 
Pileser, 
The first, war 
with the last, loses his 
crown and life. 


Egypt, dynasties, 


contemporary—a Ta- 
nitic, Saitic, and 
(Me- 
nia), Shalmanezer 
reigns marches into 
Hither Asia, subdues 
part Phenicia. 
Elulaeus is. king 
Tyre.(Jos.Ant.9.14.2.) 


the Assyrian oc- So, i.e. Sevechus the 


casions Assyrian 

invasion. 

besieged. 
721. Samaria 


Samaria 


taken. 


25th (Ethiop.) dynas- 
ty, reigns Egypt. 


Sargon, king Assyria, 


besieges Ashdod. 


Kingdom Israel de- 715. 


stroyed. The inhabi- 


chosen king Rome. 


tants carried into ex- Sennacherib, king As- 


ile. The land colo- 
theAssyrians. 
Moabites spread over 
the country the 
Jordan (earlier ?). 


syria, marches against 
Egypt; met Tir- 
king 
the 25th (Ethiop.) 
Dynasty. 
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Kingdom 


Isaiah counsellor the 
king. 


Babylonian embassy 
Jerusalem. 
696 Manasseh king. 
Carried captive,by the 
Assyrians,to Babylon, 
but set free 


641 
639 


627 


Amon king. 

Amon murdered. Josi- 
king. 

Jeremiah appears 
prophet, and prophe- 
sies down the de- 
struction ofJerusalem. 

Prophets Zephaniah and 

repairing the tem- 
ple. Thorough reform 
the theocracy. 

Prophet 
gins prophesy. 

Josiah slain battle 
with the Egyptians, 
near Megiddo. Jeho- 
ahaz king months. 
dethroned, Jehoiakim 
placed the Egyp- 
tian king 
throne. 


Jehoiakim*. Jehoiachin 
reigns three months. 


622 


609 


598 
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Kingdom Israel. 


New Assyrian colonists 
transplanted Israel 
Esarhaddon. 


Also the cities Is- 
rael, Josiah destroys 
the remains idola- 
try. 


e 


Jerusalem taken the Chaldeans. 


the temple plundered 


Jehoiachin 


and many Jews carried captive 


(among them Ezekiel). 


Zedekiah king. 
595 
ylonia. 


Psammuthis II. reigns Egypt. 
Ezekiel appears prophet Bab- 


Daniel the Chaldean court. 


590 


The inclination Zedekiah seek 
aid from Egypt, occasions inva- 
sion the Chaldeans. Jerusalem 


besieged. the prophet 


Jeremiah. 


588 Jerusalem 


taken destroyed. 
Zedekiah put death. 


The greater 


part the Jews carried Babylon. 


Vaphres Hophra (after 590) reigns 
Egypt 
Solon Athens. 


Media 
pendent Assyria. 
Babylonia, Merodach 
Baladan (an indepen- 
dent) king; then 
bus. subdued 
Sennacherib. 


Esarhaddon reigns 
Assyria (after 
Egypt, the Dodek- 
archy (after 671 
years. Then Psam- 
metichus becomessole 
sovereign (656). 
Scythian 
through Palestine. 
625. The Babylonian, 
Nabopolassar, 
comes independent 
ing. 


Draco Athens. 


616. Tarquinius Priscus, 
king Rome. 


Pharaoh Necho marches 
against the Chaldeans 
the Euphrates. 

606. The Egyptians are 
defeated, near Circesi- 
um, the Chaldeans. 

Cyaxeres, the Median, 


takes Nineveh and 
subdues Assyria. 
Nebuchadnezzar 
Babylon. 


Synchronisms. 
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B.C. Events Jewish History. Synchronisms. 

Gedaliah, appointed governor Ju- 
dea the Babylonians, 586 585, Nebuchadnezzar be- 
dered, after two months. the siege Tyre. The ruler 
Jews flee into Egypt. Tyre Ethbaal 
accompanies them. 

Last deportation the Jews Bab- 


ylon. 
B.C. Events Jewish istory. Synchronisms. 
EAST. WEST. 

The exiled Jews receive Cyrus ascends theMedo- Pisistratus. 
permission from Cy-| Babylonian throne. ras. Croesus inLydia. 
rus return Pal- 
estine. The first com- 534. Tarquinius Super- 
pany, Jews and Le- bus becomes king 
vites, return. Zerub- Rome. 

Building the temple 
begins. 


The Samaritans exclu- 529. Cyrus*. Camby- 
ded from taking part| ses king Persia. 
building the tem- 
ple, malign the Per- 
sian court the Jews. 
525. Egypt and the 
The building the| neighboring countries 
temple interdicted| conquered the Per- 
royal decree. sians. 
Smerdis, Magian, 
ascends the Persian 
The building the tem-| throne. Cambyses*. 
ple proceeds. Smerdis 
prophets Haggai and| dered. Darius Hys- 
Zechariah. taspes chosen king. 
The temple completed 
and dedicated. 


510. Tarquin. Super- 
bus banished. Rome 
Xerxes king Persia. republic. 
485. Esther, 492 seq. Wars the 
465. Xerxes Persians and Euro- 
Jews under Ezra Longimanus. 


rive Palestine. 480. Xerxes and Leoni- 
Thermopylae. 
445 Nehemiah, royal viceroy 460 seq. Pericles 


firms and arranges 451. Laws XII Tables 
the civil and religious 424-3. Rome. 
affairs. dianus, and Darius peopled 
Nothus, successively, Greek colony. 
Nehemiah comes kings Persia. Herodotus. 
second time Pales- 
tine (not before 414 Alcibiades. Socrates. 
and reforms abuses. 
The prophet Malachi. 


564 
WEST. 


East. 
Jewish priest, who 
strange woman,” ban- 
ished. 


Persia are Arta- 
xerxes II. Mnemon, 
and Arses. 


335. Darius Codoman- 
nus king Persia. 
333. Alexander marches 

the Persians. 
Battle near Issus, Da- 
rius defeated. 

About this time, Sama- 332. Alexander besieges 
ritan temple and takes Tyre, and 

exandria Egypt 
founded. 

331. Persians again de- 
feated Alexander, 
near Guagamela. 

330. Alexander enters 
Persia Proper. End 
the Persian mon- 

archy. Darius killed 

flight. 

323. The 
conflicts of, 


Josephus. 


Onias high priest the 
Jews. 


other. Laomedon 
roy Egypt, occupies 
Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine. Many Jews vol- 
untarily Egypt. 
Jews also migrate 
Lybia and Cyrene. 


318 seq. War between 
Antigo- 
nus, for the suprema- 
Asia. 


315. 
Antigonus retains the 
supremacy, and ex- 
pels Seleucus, viceroy 
(after 321) Babylo- 
nia 

takes Babylonia and 

Media. Beginning 
the era the Seleuci- 
dae. 

306 Antigonus assumes 
the title king. The 
other viceroys follow 
his example. 

302. Antigonus attacked 
Seleucus, Ptolemy 
Lagus, Lysimachus, 
and Cassander. 


Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine,but therebybrings 
emy. 


Ptolemy Lagus, now 
king,retakes Palestine. 
Simon the Just high 
priest. 


rals begin with each 


Xenophon. Plato. 


404 336. The 404. End Peloponne- 


sian war. 360. Philip, 
king Macedon. 
Aristotle. Demosthe- 
nes. 

336. Alexander, king 
Macedon. 


The democratic clement 
Rome seeks 
equality with the aris- 
tocratic. 


B.C. Events Jewish History. 


Biblical Chronology. 


EAST. 

301. Battle near Ipsus. 
Antigonus 
battle and his life, 
the 12th year his 
rule over Asia. Syria 
falls Seleucus (Ni- 
cator), and Phoenicia 
and 
Ptolemy. 

300 Antioch founded 
soon, also, many other 
cities the provinces 
Syria. 

284. Ptolemy Lagus*. 
Philadel- 
king. 

281. Seleucus murdered. 
Antiochus Soter, 
king. 

262. Antiochus IT. De- 
us. Arsaces, viceroy 
Parthia, revolts and 
founds Parthian 
kingdom, 256. Bero- 
sus, the Babylonian 
historian. 
author the Egyp- 
tian Dynasties, about 
260. 


300 


Jews remove into Syria, 
and obtain the rights 
citizenship,especial- 
Antioch. 


Translation the LXX. 
high priest. 

264| Wars between Egypt 

and Syria afflict Pal- 

estine also. 

nus Socho the writer. 


250 Onias II. surnamed the 
Just, high priest (Jos. 


247. Ptolemy III. Euer- 
getes, king Egypt. 
245. 
chus’ unfortunate war 
with the Parthians. 
226. SeleucusCeraunus. 
Antiochus the Great, 224. Antiochus theGreat. 
war with Egypt,seizes Ptolemy Philo- 
the greater part king Egypt. 
Palestine. 218. Ptolemy at- 
Palestine again under| Antiochus. 
Egyptian rule. 217. Egyptians utterly 
Simon high priest. Raphia. 


204. Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes. 
allies himself with Phi- 
lip Macedon against 
Egypt. 

202. Phoenicia, Coele- 

Egyptians again Syria, and Palestine, 

quer Palestine. occupied the Sy- 

once more, but prom- 

ises return Pto- 

lemy Epiphanes, 198. Antiochus defeats 

dowry tohis, the Syrians near Pa- 


VI. No. 23. 


Antiochus again takes 
Palestine, 
plants many Jews 
Asia Minor. 


Synchronisms. 


WEST. 


284 seq. Aetolian league 
Greece; along side 
which, soon after, 
the Achaean league. 

281 seq. War the Ro- 
mans with 
the former, for the first 
time, carry their arms 
countries beyond 
the sea. 

264-41. FirstPunic war. 
Romans create na- 
val force. 


240 seq. Beginnings 
Roman literature. 


war beg. 

217, 16. Hannibal victo- 
rious Italy. 

216. Romans defeated 
near Cannae. 

214. Syracuse besieged 
the Romans. Ar- 
chimedes. 

204. Romans enter Af- 
rica under Corn. 
Scipio. 


202. Hannibal defeated 
near Zama. 

201. End the Second 
Punic war. 
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193 
reverts Egypt. 


176 
Syria. Son Simon 
II. high 
odorus attempts 
plunder the temple. 

Jason, brother Onias. 
purchases for himself 
the high priest’s office 
and becomes head 
the party 
among the Jews. 

The high office 
transferred Mene- 
(Onias), who. la- 
ter, plunders the trea- 
sures the temple. 


175 
172 


Jews, plunders 
temple, 


mong the Jews. 


Syrian army under 
seize Je- 
rusalem inflict 
Jews. Worship Je- 
hovah abolished. 
statue Jupiter 
Imyp. set the 
temple. Insurrection 
part the Jews 
under Mattathias. 

166 Mattathias*. His sonJu- 
das successful 
the Jewish pa- 
triots. 
gainst the Syrians. 


Jerusalem taken the 


Biblical Chronology. 


Synchronisms. 
EAST. 
192. wars 
with the Romans, but 
190. defeated them, 
near Magnesia, and 
The League 
disarmed the Ro- 
mans. 


sent disgraceful 
peace. 

187. Antiochus the Great 
killed. Seleucus IV. 
Philopator king. 


Palestine subjected 180. Ptolemy Philome- 


tor, still child. The 
Jews great honor 
Jos.Ap. 2.5. 

175. Seleucus murdered. 
Antiochus 
anes king, possesses 
nicia. 


171. Antiochus 
gins campaign 
gainst Egypt. 

170. Ptolemy Philome- 
tor taken prisoner 
the Syrians. Ptolemy 
Physcon assumes the 
government. 

168. Ptol. Phil., liberat- 169. Roman poet En- 
tion with Ptol. Phys- 168. Perseus, king 
con. Macedon, submits 

168. Romans the Romans; Mace- 
Antiochus from republic, but 


166 sq. 
Rome. 


Jews. Temple puri- Ptolemy Phys. 


fied. First offering 
the 25th Chisleu. 

try, and even under- 
takes operations 
gainst the neighbor- 
ing tribes. 


expels Philom., 
but himself banish- 
ed, the Romans, 
and Cyrenaica. 
alone, 
king Egypt. 


Events Jewish History. 


B.C. 


161 


147 


Alcimus suddenly 


Biblical 


The Jews besiege the 
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Synchronisms. 
EAST. 


fortress Jerusalem. 163. Antiochus 


Syrian army enters 
the land. Antiochus 


succeeded Ant. 
Eupator. 


makes peace with Ju- 162. Eupator compelled 


das. 


Alcimus, head the 


Greek” party, con- 
firmed high priest 
Demetrius, and 
introduced Syri- 
army. Judas 
defeated the Syri- 
ans and slain. Jona- 
than takes his place 


. | 
Jews live some years 


peace with the Sy- 
rians. 


Alexander’s party, 
named high priest 
him. 


Alexander, takes the 
Deme- 
trius. 


Jonathan goes over 


144 
143 


142 


con- 
firmed high priest 
him; but the 
ans still hold the for- 


tress atJerusalem.Jon- 


athan sends troops 


Demetrius against the 
Antiochian party who 
had revolted, but soon 
declaresforAntiochus. 
Jonathan taken prisoner 


byTryphon. Simon, 


throne. 
Jonathan, going over 152. rival king, Alex- 


Ptol. Philom. gives 


meet irruption 
into Syria Philip, 
his former guardian. 


Jewish priest, 


obtains permission for 
the Jews build 
temple Leontopolis. 
Jewish central Di- 
there 
established, according 
Eusebius, 


| 
Soter causes the 


death Eupator, and 
ascends the Syrian 


ander 
pears Syria. 
quers Demetrius, and 
becomes king. 
Third Punic war 
begins. 
148. Macedonia becomes 
Roman province. 


his daughter queen 
Alexander Syria. 
147. Demetrius Ni- 


cator, son Demet. 
just mentioned, secks 146. Carthage taken and 


the destroyed the Ro- 
and makes mans. Corinth de- 
stroyed Mum- 


146. Ptol. Philom. and Achaia be- 
vades Syria, comes Roman pro- 
but declares immedi- Polybius, the historian. 
ately for Demetrius. 

Alexander 
rabia, and there 
murdered. 

145. Ptol. king 
Egypt 116. 

145. Antiochus VI. set 
val king Deme- 
trius, 

144 gets possession 
the throne. 


exander. 


Simon joins Demetrius, 


leader the Macca- 

bees; Jonathan, causesAn- 

and himself as- 


proclaims 


people free from trib- andTryphon 


ish freedom. Peace 
and 
perity the Jews. 


reign Syria, having 


made division the 
country- 
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141| Fortress Jerusalem 
falls into Simon’s 
hands. 


Biblical Chronology. 
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EAST. 


Synchronisms. 


WEST. 


Simon becomes heredi- 140. Demetrius taken 


tary prince theJews. 


prisoner war with 


the Parthians. 


138 Simonallies himself with 


Antiochus Sidetes, but Antiochus VII. Si- 


soon attacked 
him. Syrian army, 
under Cendebaeus de- 
feated the Jews. 
135 Simon, with the know- 
ledge Antiochus, 
killed. 
priest 
and leader the Jews. 
Jos. Antt. 13. sq. 


B.C. Events Jewish 


Herod named king the Jews 


the Roman Senate. 

takes Jerusalem storm. 
Ananel, Babylonian, high 
priest. 

deposed. The royal in- 

priest his first yr.; then again 
Ananel, Jos. Antt. 15, 


Earthquake Palestine. Herod 
Augustus, and 

receives, his command, some 
cities addition. 


Jesus the son Phabi, then Si- 
mon, son high 
priests, Jos. Antt. 15, 


Herod begins rebuild the tem- 
ple Jerusalem. 

the outer works ofthe sanctuary 
the building goes on. 

John the Baptist born. 


Jesus born Bethlehem. Mat- 
thias, son Theophilus, high 
priest, Jos. Antt. 17, 

Herod shortly before the passo- 
ver. his sickness, had 
named Joazar high priest. Jos. 
Antt. 17, 6,4. Tumults among 
the Jews. 


Rome 


714 


746 


747 


750 


detes, contends for the 
Syrian 
phon killed flight. 


Roman Empire, 

Antony, Octavius (and 
Lepidus), actually exercise 
ter 43) absolute sovereignty. 


Open war between Antony and 
Octavius. 

Sept. Battle Actium. Octa- 
vius victor. 

First year the sole sovereignty 
Augustus the Roman em- 
pire. 

perpetual imperator the 
Senate. 

Receives the honorary title Au- 
gustus. 

Galatia Roman province. 


Year Virgil’s death. 


Year Harace’s death. 
turninus proconsul Syria. 
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Y’r.of 
B.C. Events Jewish History. Roman Empire. 


their father’s will Augustus, 
receive, Archelaus, ethnarch, 
Judea, Samaria, and Idumea; 
Herod Antipas, tetrarch, Gal- 
ilee and Peraea; Philip, te- 
trarch, Batanaea, Gaulonitis, 
Trachonitis 

Eleazar, brother Joazar, high 
then Joshua, son Sié. 
Jos. Antt. 17, 13. 


Archelaus dethroned, and exiled 


Gaul. Quirinius holds, his 
province, census Quir. was 
committed the province Sy- 


ria, and the administration put 
into the hands procurators. 
The first procurator isCoponius. 


Insurrection, Judas Gali- 

lee. Joazar, son Boéthus. 

high priest. Jos. Antt.18, 

then, An. Rufus. 

Ananus, son Seth,high priest. 

After Tiberius entered the gov- 

curator. 

Ismael, son Phabi, high priest. 

Jos. Antt. 18, 

Eleazar,son Ananus, high priest 
one year, Jos. Antt. 18, 

The office then filled. 

sively, Simon, son Cami- 

thus, and Joseph (Caiaphas), 

the last the year 36, 


John Baptist enters his public 
ministry, immediately after Je- 
sus. 

Jesus crucified. Philo Egypt. 
Philip His possessions fall 


Pontius Pilate deposed (before 
Caiaphas, deposed, succeeded 
Herod Antipas engages war 
with Aretas, king Arabia Pet. 
Theophilus, priest, 
Jos.Ant.18.5 
officer Jud. Joseph., the his- 
torian,born atJerus. 
retains the possessions Philip, 
and the tetr. Lysanias king. 


48* 


Varus president Sy- 
ria. 


754 
757 Augustus adopts Tiberius. 

Sulpitius Quirinius proconsul 
Syria. 


The legions Varus are defeated 
Germany, Hermann the 
Churuscan. 


760 
762 


Tiberius emperor. 


Year the death Titus Livy. 


Vitellius president Syria. 


790 Tiberius 16th March. 


Caius Caligula emperor. 
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A.D. Jew. Do.inChristian History. Synchronisms. Emp 
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Herod Agrippa en-|38% Conversion 791 
ters his PaultoChristianity. 
ment. Herod Anti- 


pas banish’d toGaul. 
Agrippa re- leaves Syria, 
ceives his posses- Petronius 
sions. takes the govern- 
ment. 

Philo appears before 
the emperor 
ambassador the 
Alex. Jews. 

ceives, addition| Jerusalem. Tib. be- 
his former pos- comes emperor (in 
sessions, Judea, Sa- 
maria, well tronius still gov- 
bilene, and thus be- 
comes ruler all Marsus president 
Palestine. Syria. Mauritania 

42| Simon, son Roman province. 
thus, called Canthe- 796 Successful progress 

ras, becomes high the Roman arms 
pr., Jos. Antt.19,6.2. Britain. 


Matthias, son Ana- 
nus, becomes high 
priest, Antt.19, 
soon after (already, 
44%) Elionaeus, 
son Cantheras, Paul withBarnabas 


Antt. 19, Antioch. James,the 
the passover. headed, the com- 


Cuspius Fadus, pro-| mand Agrippa. 
curator, attacks the| cast into pri- 
robber Theudas. son. 

45|Famine Paul the second 

Alexander| time Jerusalem; 
(after procura-| soon from An- 
tor Judea. tioch first 

missionary tour. 


801 CassiusLonginus pre- 


48|H. Agrippa II. be- sident Syria. 
comes (prince Apostolic Council The Jews banished 
Chalcis and) Paul, from Rome. 
seeroverthetemple| the third time, in} Ummidius Quadratus 
Jerusalem. Jose-| that city. Immedi- president Syria. 


Camydus, second missionary 
comes high tour. Timothy. 
Antt. 20, soon 
after Ananias, son 
Nebedaeus. Antt. 
20, 
Cumanus, procurator 
Judea. 805 
52. Paul comes Co- 
After the removal of| rinth, where 
meets with Aquila 
procurator. and Priscilla. 


1849.] 
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ceives from Clau- 
dius 
Ant. 20,7.1.), 
instead 
the former posses- 
sions Philip, Tra- 53. Paul Corinth.| 
chonitis and Abi-| Epistles 

lene, king. the Thessalonians.! 807 


Herod receives from AsiaMinor Claudius Nero, 
Nero, and Jerusalem (the (Claud.Drusus)em- 
his territory, some| fourth then peror, Oct. 
cities Galilee and| his third missionary 
Peraea. tour. 


55, 56. Paul Ephe- 
sus. Epistle the 
Galatians 

57. Paul hastens 
Macedonia, 
thence Achaia. 
First and Second 
Epistles Corin- 
thians, and First 
Timothy. 

58. Paul Corinth. 
Epistle the Ro- 
mans. Journies 
Pentecost Jeru- 
salem (fifth time) 
imprisoned and 

Caesar, Paul sent president Syria. 


Felix Rome, and ar- 


Festus there. 
Shortly before, Is- 61. Epistles the 
Antt. 20. and Philippians. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


REVIEW TACITUS. 


Charles Short, A., Roxbury, Mass. 


The Histories Caius Cornelius Tacitus: with Notes for Colleges, 
Tyler, Professor Languages Amherst College. New 
York: Appleton Co. 1849. 12mo. pp. 453. 


Born the reign Nero and living till the death the emperor 
Trajan, amid the corruptions which attended and hastened the fall 
Rome, corruptions gross they were universal, and infecting alike 
literature and morals, Tacitus stood preéminent and almost alone 
courage, integrity, and virtue. his writings won for himself 
name among the Annalists the City, worthy compared 
with those Virgil and Horace, Rome’s greatest poets her proud- 
est days. Educated partly Massilia and partly the capital, 
adopted the profession law and was elevated civil dignity 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. the reign Nerva was made 
consul suffectus, and the occasion the death his predecessor 
that office pronounced oration, allusion which Pliny (Ep. 
says Virginius Rufus: est consule Cornelio Tacito; nam 
hic supremus felicitati ejus cumulus accessit, 
Under the emperor Nerva, find him engaged conducting the 
prosecution Marius, proconsul Africa, which made manly 
and able reply his sagacious opponent, Salvius Liberalis. was 
the chosen friend the Younger Pliny, his associate the bar and 
his study, and the cherished companion his lighter hours. 
have the highest testimonial his private excellence the fact that 
was deemed worthy the son-in-law the great and good 
Agricola. His early studies the Hellenic Massilia must have ren- 
dered him very familiar with the literature the Greeks, and his mind 
naturally comprehensive, profound, and acute, would have inclined 
him acquaintance with their philosophy, predilection fostered 
and strengthened, beyond doubt, the study the admired Seneca. 

the sixth year the reign Vespasian, when Tacitus had hardly 
attained the age manhood, the dialogue entitled Oratoribus, sive 
Causis corruptae Eloquentiae, was written. Ifthis treatise rightly 
ascribed Tacitus, which the learned now concede, was his earliest 
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1849.] 


work, and this circumstance and the nature the theme will account 
great measure for the peculiar style this book, which easy 
and diffuse when compared with that his other writings. About the 
time Trajan’s accession the throne, his two treatises, Situ, 
Moribus Populis Germaniae and On. Julit Agricolae Vita, 
were The Historiae, his next production, was composed 
some time after the death Nerva, which happened D.98. This 
work comprised the period twenty-seven years, from the second 
The task recording the events the reigns Nerva and Trajan, 
had reserved for maturer work did 
not live accomplish. the Historiae there are extant only four 
books complete and the first part the these remains com- 
prehend only the events about one year, inferred that the entire 
work was very large. testimony regard the original 
number its books wholly wanting, except the allusion 
Jerome, who (Comm. Zachar.16.) says Cornelius Tacitus, qui post 
Augustum usque mortem vitas Caesarum triginta volu- 
minibus exaravit. His last work, the treated the time from 
the death Augustus, 14, the death Nero, 68, space 
fifty-four years. was divided into sixteen books, which now 
have the first four, small portion the fifth, the sixth, nearly all the 
eleventh, from the twelfth the fifteenth inclusive, and the first part 
the sixteenth. his words adduced above, Jerome referred the 
Historiae and the Annales, one continuous work, then the number 
the books the its complete form, may gathered from 
his statement. 

learn from internal evidence what were some the sources, 
from which Tacitus derived the materials employed composing 
his historical works, with which this paper more particularly con- 
cerned. Ann. 15, 74, refers the Acta Senatus; Ann. 
53, the Memoirs Agrippina; Hist. 28, and Ann. 69, 
the History Caius Plinius; that Cornelius Sisenna Hist. 
‘51; Fabius Rusticus, Ann. 13, 20, and the same place Cluvius 
Rufus. must have obtained much information from the learned 
friends and admirers, who, are told Pliny (Ep. 13), were 
accustomed visit him. The Historiae, will borne mind, 
treated his own times, and period which himself shared 
the administration civil affairs, and had favorable opportunities 
become intimately acquainted with public life. The Annales, too, were 
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the records what occurred during the half century immediately pre- 
ceding his own age, and which many eye-witnesses persons more 
less directly connected with them, were probably still living the 
time the Historian. 
The character and ability Tacitus were surety that would 
use his materials honest, impartial, and skilful manner. moral 
dignity and rectitude, almost martial severity, have left im- 
press his works deep and enduring that his intellectual 
power. had love truth and virtue equalled only his hatred 
what was false and vicious. Toa singularly exact knowledge the 
human mind and profound insight into the motives men, added 
disposition kind and considerate. fixed aim was register 
and explain human conduct just had and 
stood it, unbiassed his relations the actors their position, 
whether his own friend foe, whether emperor his 
regard for truth constrained him censure the meanness, dissimula- 
tion, and cruelty Domitian, also obeyed the prompting grati- 
tude leave record the favors had received the hand his 
Imperial his allusion the Christians, did not give 
them their true character, his well known candor and integrity forbid 
the belief that was guilty wilful misrepresentation. His judg- 
ment the Jews, must considered, was that Roman and 
Pagan concerning people deprived the free sympathies and direct 
exclusive the last degree. his practical wisdom, Tacitus has 
given perhaps the strongest proof his willingness participate 
the administration the government time when was weak, 
unsteady, and corrupt; and his efforts for the public good, when 
virtuous was singular, and truly patriotic had, many 
instances, been incur opposition, insult, and death. But much 
Tacitus loved his country, would have loved her more, had she been 
purer and better. speaks her vices with severity, are yet 
sure that would more gladly have spoken her virtues. who 
could gain the friendship and high admiration Pliny and write 
ting memorial the universally lamented Agricola, could hardly have 
failed justice his country and Rome, great her rise, 
still greater her fall, was fortunate that she had Livy throw his 
magic charm about her earlier days, she was more fortunate have 
such Annalist record the story her crimes and her misery 
her majestic decline. 
his life the emperor Tacitus, Vopiscus one the writers the 
Augustan History, states that the emperor claimed descent from the 
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historian, and ordered his works placed the libraries, and ten 
copies made annually the public expense and deposited the 
archives (Tac. Imp. Vit. 10). From this precaution his illustrious 
descendant, may perhaps safely infer, that Tacitus was not gene- 
ral favorite. Indeed, the philosophic element entered largely into 
his writings—he being designated the father philosophic history— 
and his style, which the Roman language seems condensed its 
utmost, was concise and elliptic, that his intelligent and discrimi- 
nating readers must have been very few, and other classes would 
scarcely ever have Added this was the circumstance, 
that the enemies freedom and virtue, whose hostility had excited 
his exposure and condemnation wrong and oppression, would 
naturally have labored totally suppress his works. How great por- 
tion his historical writings have been lost accident destroyed 
infuriate hands, have already stated. Yet well known, that 
the immense work Livy, originally consisting 142 books, only 
have come down our times, notwithstanding the fascinations 
his easy and graceful diction. Tacitus seldom quoted the his- 
torians who followed him, and never Suetonius, Dion Cassius, 
Plutarch still his writings were source from which others perhaps 
drew, and his name was authority which occasion they would 
have appealed. Amid the subsequent fortunes the city, for centu- 
ries, much like the gloomy changes the historian’s own 
age, must have been read with earnest thought and deep feeling 
the wise and good quite down the period when Rome herself 
had forgotten her native accents. 

modern days, Tacitus has seldom been read except mere 
scholars and students philosophic history. ‘The demand makes 
his readers still great often answered. can un- 
derstood and enjoyed only through patient and profound study, and 
such study will make his harsh style seem easy, and 
give place thoughts great and beautiful well clear. Like 
other superior writers, difficult appreciated because 
himself fully comprehended his subject and treated even its 
deepest and most subtle relations. has been studied but little 
American and English scholars, America the Annales have 
never been printed only four separate works this author have, 
our knowledge, appeared this country, and three these have been 
published within the last two years. England has produced valuable 
independent work Tacitus. All the complete editions his writ- 
ings issued there, have been entirely almost entirely the results 
foreign scholarship. London Catalogue” for the period from 
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1814 1849, gives but distinct works Tacitus, published 
the United Kingdom during that time elsewhere are able 
find the titles but seven more works and when, some four years 
ago, edition the Germania and Agricola appeared with notes 
from Ruperti, Passow, and Walch, together with the first book the 
Annales, was stated the preface, that the Germania and Agricola 
were the only parts Tacitus which, that time, had been pub- 
lished England with explanations the vernacular tongue for 
use schools. Some idea the amount labor expended this 
author the Germans, may formed from the fact that 
Catalogue the Ancient Classics and works connected with 
them, brought down the year 1847, the mere titles the books 
Tacitus fill eleven octavo pages. Since that time, edition 
two vols. imp. 8vo. has appeared from the press Zurich, and the 
great work Prof. Ritter Bonn, has been published simultaneously 
England and Germany. 

the German editions, scholars have been best satisfied with those 
earlier date, and Lipsius still remains favorite authority. The 
edition Imm. Bekker, two vols. 8vo. Leipzig, 1831, contains the 
valuable labors Lipsius, Gronovius, Ernesti, and Wolf, and fur- 
nished with indexes. Ruperti’s Verborum and Latin- 
afford good aid the study Tacitus, and are perhaps the 
least exceptionable portion his voluminous and ill digested work. 
The best and most recent edition that Prof. Ritter, which 
have mentioned above. four vols. 8vo. and being intended for 
purposes exact study, accompanied with ample 
various readings, notes critical and explanatory, and two useful in- 
dexes, one proper names and the other grammatical. During the 
last year, also, the second and last volume the edition the 
mented Orelli came forth, the text which was based revision 
the Florentine MSS. his friend and associate, Prof. Baiter. This 
work appears form singular beauty and addition the views 
the learned editor enriched with notes from the most judicious 
commentators, including well the earlier the later. the text 
this edition, which Prof. Tyler has, for the most part, followed his 
work the Historiae before us, and which now proceed 
examine. 

Prefixed the work Essay the Style Tacitus,” 
which said marginal note: abridged from the Prolegomena 
Doederlein his edition Tacitus, tom. IT. Halle, 1847, and trans- 
lated from the Latin Mr. Marshall Henshaw, Tutor 
Amherst College. The first two chapters the original, which con- 
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stitute the introduction, are given full. The translation this Es- 
say very unequally done, some portions adhering close the 
Latin, that they can scarcely understood without consulting the 
original, while other parts are faithfully rendered into easy and idio- 
matic English. There are also several errors relating single words. 

the close the first chap. breve dicendi genus, quod 
proprium huic scriptori admiramur, where proprium and 
peculiare must nearly synonymous, these epithets are rendered ap- 
propriate and peculiar,” and thus the first word deprived perti- 
nent meaning. 

2d, 9th, natus erat, was naturally adapted, 
translated was made, and, were, born;” and just below, 
the fine thought Doederlein brevitatis imperatoriae, 
missed the words: brevity and, were, authority.” 
Near the end the same page, have nor while pursuing 
this subject, entertain any fear seeming depreciate the 
ability Tacitus, were the mark weak and narrow mind 
earnest narration the most important events, choose his 
words with sort scholarlike care and anxiety.” The Latin fuller 
and very intelligible, and adds thought not given the translation 
Quae dum persequor, non vereor sinistre cuiquam judicare videar 
Taciti tanquam angusti pusilli animi fuerit, eum inter 
tam intentam maximarum rerum commemorationem scholastica quadam 
cura sollicitudine verba elegisse scilicet quam brevissima 
haberetur Unless the translator intended render this passage 
with great freedom, must have misapprehended the connection 
the words 10, near the beginning the 
second paragraph, praeter longitudinem, sc. substantivorum tio exe- 
their they often seem meager and jejune.” read: 
the dignity the Latin language, increased when nouns 
follow nouns verbs directly, that the idea seems evident from 
the simple force the words.” original the last clause is: 
meris ponderibus constare videatur sententia and concise 
relieves the obscurity the English. the end the the trans- 
lation, and Rome,” is, the Latin, vel adeo Romam. The 
next chapter begins: Since now such studied brevity seems in- 
volve excess freedom, and favor abundance materials, 
rather than subserve the beauties ‘The precise import 
this, the reader could hardly ascertain without referring the original 
Tale brevitatis studium cum soluti aliquid nonnunquam habere 

copiae quam orationis inservire videatur.— 
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Here soluti aliquid should have been rendered by, violation com. 
mon usages, departure from the ordinary style, something 
equivalent; and connection rerum copiae, should 
have been translated, adapted to, for. the same page 
below, the words, his boldness approaching nearer the 
terity philosophers than the ornament poets,” the term 
ment,” decort, being contrasted with austerity,” should have been 
grace. Near the end 16, Doederlein made say Tacitus: 
Rejecting asylum, says subsidium,” and then few lines further 
admits some such words tropaea, asylum, etc.” the Latin, 
however, there such contradiction the first words there being 
the Annales 36, says subsidium, avoiding asylum the author 
here referring particular instance. Atthe beginning the 
hesitated not revive ancient words and forms words 
—believing that there more brilliancy that which savors anti- 
quity.” This last clause, the original, is: antiquitatis sapori 
plurimum splendoris ratus, where the rhetorical term splendoris 
should have been rendered some word suiting the think- 
ing that the very savor antiquity there was the greatest excellence. 
The meaning the words, the brilliancy that which savors an- 
tiquity,” not obvious. 

This treatise Doederlein the style though brief, 
very valuable. Prof. Tyler has shown his estimation his fre- 
quent references his commentary, references which are com- 
monly very apposite and highly explanatory the peculiarities the 
historian. study the essay, its original and unabridged form, 
gives more favorable and just idea its merits. The questions 
which naturally arise inquiry into the style Tacitus, indeed 
any writer, admit, many cases answers once various and 
just. These are here treated and ingenious manner, and 
for the most part very satisfactorily. The two passages 16, 
quoted Doederlein marked instances the figure zeugma, will 
bear, the reader will see, close version involving but harsh- 
from Soph. Trach. 353 seq. the end the same page, Doeder- 
lein says: Frequently also adverbs ablatives, datives 
tives used like adverbs, bear some attributive either adjective parti- 
ciple, were, concealed them. This evidently contrary 
Cicero’s custom, who preferred call his work Libri 
rather than omit the What Cicero’s prevailing usage 
this particular may be, not but turning 


his works reading this statement Doederlein, soon found the 
three following passages, which Cicero omits the participle such 
Hortor, Cicero, hos etiam philosophia libros legas, 
essay will seem most deficient the account ‘Tacitus’s use Greek 
constructions, though the translation before has the chapter treat- 
ing these, (c. the original), only one omission, which 
consists two references the Annales. Such Grecisms as, ceterts 
remanere volentibus fuit, Hist. 43, and the similar construction 
Agric. 18, which Prof. ‘Tyler has well explained; and the use the 
and olim famem, ought have been mentioned Doe- 
use navare for operam navare, Hist. bellum 
navaverint, were peculiar Tacitus, But even Cicero thus 
uses this word, Ep. 15, Quam vellem, Bruto studium 
benevolentiam navare possimus. 

The parts omitted this abridgment would all very useful and 
suggestive the diligent student. They consist chiefly references 
tothe works especially the Annales, and make acquainted 
with the author’s method deciding between different readings 
appeal the usages Tacitus. The 9th the Latin, the use 
the figure wholly left out English. regret 
that this essay was not given entire, and would hardly con- 
sulted except for critical purposes, those inclined study it, would 
prefer read the language which the author himself wrote 
But the version here made shall induce any one become ac- 
quainted with the original, who might otherwise have remained igno- 
rant it, have been repulsed its scholastic garb, the translator 
will have rendered exact study good service this effort. 

The Chronologia Historiarum, Zumpt, copied from the edi- 
tion Orelli, and this followed the text, which occupies two hun- 
dred pages. The Remarks Preliminary the notes consist fifteen 
closely printed pages, which are sure fit reader will pronounce 
Being composed with care, they contain valuable informa- 
tion, and admirably answer the purpose for which they were written, 
which was, the editor informs the Preface, introduce the 
student into familiar acquaintance and lively sympathy with the au- 
thor and his times, and with that great whose degeneracy and 
decline its beginnings has bequeathed profound and 
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tive history. The Remarks form appropriate and able introduction 
the historical writings Tacitus, the particular, 
and merited, think, more conspicuous place the volume. The 
commentary, which succeeds, comprised 192 pages. here 
add some observations such portions marked our 
reading. 

Book 246. means colleagues (those who to- 
gether, con and sul, root joint presidents the Roman 
republic.” Forcellini. The same origin the word consul 
given Dr. Smith’s Antiquities, and the words and praesul are 
there adduced formed analogically from the same root. 
exsul, may well referred solum, the editor himself has done 
24, 436. means not go, but spring, leap, like 
its etymon Greek, Praesul, early use, denoted 
the chief the and was his business lead them the 
dance, the term correctly traced salio, salto. The word consul, 
according the ancient etymologists, came from consulo. 
find: Sin vocabulo, consul est, consulit pa- 
triae, quid aliud fecit manifestly allied consulo, con- 
silium, consus. With consul, consulo, compare 
Post conditam urbem. Observe the concrete form expression. 
The Latin language very deficient such abstract words 
dation, constitution, etc. The people were marked for action, and 
their language deals facts.” ‘This needs some qualification. Specu- 
lative inquiries and the study Greek philosophy gradually introduced 
into the Latin many abstract terms. the time Cicero, philoso- 
phy had been little studied his countrymen, but his writings this 
department gave new character the language this respect; 
and the Romans became more literary and studious, those additions 
were made the stock abstract words, which were naturally de- 
manded express the new ideas, whether original derived from 
the Greeks. the ageof our author, strong tendency form and 
use abstract terms was even characteristic the language. Many 
these new words the post-Augustan times, and forms first 
used Tacitus, the editor himself has pointed out the succeeding 
as, superventus diffugium 39; diversitas 62; re- 
latus His use the abstract noun instead the concrete 
sometimes very remarkable, exspectatio 1,17; and consilium 
frequent instances both the present work and his other writ- 
ings, employs the neuter singular the adjective limited noun 
the genitive, instead directly qualifying the noun the adjective 


concord with it, according the earlier usage; as, obscurum 
tis2,14; humido paludum Ann. 61; the adjective being thus nearly 
equivalent abstract noun. sometimes prefers, however, the 
concrete form the abstract; as, clarus egerat 3,44; citus aderat 
40. This happens chiefly his descriptive passages where aims 
was indeed true the early language the Romans, that was defi- 
cient abstract words, from the very laws that govern the develop- 
ment mind, must have been; but their common use certain 
abstract terms instead the concrete worthy notice; as, 
tus, fructus, copiae, 

Ch.9, 256. Quieto milite quum quieti erant milites,” for 
quum quieti milites. 

Ch. 10, 257. Prope ab. peculiar Latin idiom. Cf. protinus 
ab, 43, note.” Consulting this reference tothe Germania, find 
Protinus deinde ab, order, reaching the ocean. should 
expect ad.” reference does not seem parallel the case 
question, Protinus here not modifying ab. If, however, taken 
immediate connection with the phrase,—directly from,—is not 
opposed our idiom, itself, but only introduced deinde. 
Thus construed, next directly from the ocean, like prope ab, near 
will variance with our idiom and this mode ex- 
pression arises from the fact, that the Romans here viewed the object 
following the preposition the starting point, while contemplate 
such differences conception are very common differ- 
ent languages, and however diverse they are, they yet may all natu- 
ral. The last words the editor our quotation above, seem 
overlook this fact. 

Ch. 15, 262. domo, sc. sua, which omitted make 
domo correspond with republica.” Were domo not followed 
republica, sua could not agreeably usage expressed with the 
ablative. When the place where designated, and have the 
possessive adjective joined it, domi used rather than 
Zumpt, Lat. Gram. 400. 

Ch. 17. 264. exspectatio. Abs. for conc. populus 
exspectans.” This Anglicism. exspectans 
would have been good Latin. Cic. Phil. 

Ch. 23, 270. Agnoscere refers persons and things previously 
known, cognoscere those not previously known.” Cicero uses cog- 
noscere things previously known; as, Or. Cat. 5,, Zum osten- 
tabellas Lentulo quaesivi cognosceretne signum, Annuit. 
Plautus, Video cognosco signum. Pseud. 45; and Livy, 
49* 


Praeda concessa est: pecus exceptum est, quod intra 
dies triginta domini cognovissent, 24,16. Aen. 340, 452, Virgil 
uses, the first passage cognoscere, and the second agnoscere, 
what was previously known, thus employing these words without 
tinction. subjunctive because cum since, de- 
noting causal connection.” cum did not here mean 
would still, according usage require the. after it. When 
cum used with this mode, sometimes the idea cause predominates, 
sometimes that this case the former. 

Ch. 26, 272. dierum. The day after the Ides days, 
The expression unusual. seems like the Greek 
says knows other instance this form ex- 
pression notation time. adds that may have been formed 
after the analogy the Greek, which would but 
does not cite those words actually 6ccurring. quisque—ob- 
latus esset. gives indefinite sense and accordingly 
followed the here relative adverb and 
such governs nothing, but joined with the indicative subjunctive 
the nature the sentence requires. Cf. Zumpt 531, note, and 
710. Below, ch. 29, have the indicative after 
quisque obvius and also 59, flagitium na- 
vaverat. the first case, the writer wishes express the thought 
contingent, and therefore uses the subjunctive the two others, 
which have just cited, wishes state facts, and employs the 
indicative, using wt, however, with alike both connections. 
the nature the idea contingent absolute, which determines 
the mode the verb. The strict meaning here, as, according as; 
the correlative being omitted. followed adjec- 
tive adverb the superlative degree, with expressed the 
corresponding clause, very common. Zumpt 710. 

Ch. 29, 275. gradibus. From the steps. Cf. 311.” 
Zumpt, the section here referred to, says: pro also. signifies 
the extreme point thing, that the person spoken upon 
the thing.” Hence this and the kindred passages, pro more ex- 
actly given on. 

lect everything (from cunctus).” verbal cunctatio derived di- 
rectly from cunctor, which Doederlein refers conor. According 
this view, cunctor properly denotes trying something, and, 
abbreviated form compare with cunctus its synonym 
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versus, the strict import these two words being very nearly the same. 

Ch. 39, 284. Plerique, sense peculiar, though not 
confined Tacitus. Cf. Agric. note.” Consulting Prof. Tyler’s 
edition the Agricola, here referred to, find: Plerique, not 
most persons, but many, some: sense peculiar Tacitus,’ says 
Dronke. But found, though less frequently, earlier writers 
Facciolati and Forcellini.” 345, the editor also gives 
Plerumque sometimes.” ‘This weak sense plerique and its ad- 
verbial form plerumque, some, sometimes, sense opposed alike its 
etymology and the common use the word, must not assigned 
without necessity. The adjective plerique, not given all 
Forcellini with the import some and but single passage from 
author earlier than Tacitus, with the signification many; namely, 
Nepos, Timoth. moderatae sapientisque vitae cum plera- 
que possimus proferre testimonia, uno erimus word 
this passage not only bears the meaning many, but 
contrasted with the last clause, the rendering very many 
suits the context still better. Instead Weise here 
requires this weak meaning given plerique. regard such 
examples 86, Rapti publico plerique, plures tabernis cu- 
bilibus and 4,84, plerique Jovem, plurimi Ditem patren— 
conjectant, may say, that the former render plures, more, 
and the latter most thus giving them their usual significa- 
tion, even then may have both cases its common meaning 
very many. too the adverb plerumque the weakest sense 
which cited Forcellini that often, except two instances 
one from Quintilian, which critics now explain persaepe and the 
other from Paul. Ulpian. Dig., which Freund renders often, the same 
meaning which gives this adverb several passages from 
tus, and which, says, later use the word. Where plerumque 
alone, must insist its ordinary force; and the cases 
adduced grammarians, where used with other adverbs, all 
show that uniformly retains greater less degree its intensive 
meaning Livy 40, 46, stands opposed interdum and Cic- 
ero, Orat. 51, 170, even saepe. 

44, 287. Mens (from Gr. properly the intellect 
animus (from Gr. the spirit, the feelings.” indeed the 
meaning these terms respectively Latin, but their import they 
have acquired from Roman usage, not from their sources Greek 
the word never strictly designating the and sig- 
nifying only wind, storm. 


Ch. 53, 295. Inter paganos] corruptior, sc. quam castris, 
Our word pagan comes from paganus. earliest Christian churches 
were the cities, while yet the the country villages were 
unconverted. Compare heathen from heath.” This statement regard 
the ecclesiastical use the word paganus, pagan, not sufficiently 
full and exact. When the control the empire passed into the hands 
Constantius after Constans’s death, 350, all sacrifices the 
heathen gods were first prohibited pain death. Rome and 
Alexandria, this law could not fully carried out; but everywhere 
else, from this period, heathen worship was obliged conceal itself 
the country, remote corners and hence the terms pagant, paganis- 
mus. ‘The expression, its new and religious sense, first found 
law Valentinian, 368: Codex Theodosian, 16, tit. 
Gieseler, Eccl. Hist. 307 seq. Edinb. ed. respect 
the word heathen, Germ. derived from heath, Germ. 
then, following the analogy paganus, must assumed that 
heide, heidenen, meant the country opposed tothe city. This expla- 
nation, offered Voss, ingenious, but without foundation. The 
word is, beyond question, Southern origin, and directly from eth- 
the Vulgate, Greek which from the designa- 
tion the heathen the LXX. from the Hebrew nations. 
Compare with this the ecclesiastical use gentiles from gens. The 
correspondence between the Germ. heathen, and heath, 
probably accidental, many the coincidences form lan- 
guage are acknowledged be. 

Ch. 63, 299. The radical idea the 
word that separation (tempus, Whatever the pri- 
mary meaning the various significations its derivative 
tempero, can best drawn from the import tempus fixed 
usage. Thus would strictly mean regulate time. 

Ch. 68, 302. Urbs properly the capital civitas the whole 
body More definitely, wrbs denotes the place, which 
civitas designates the citizens, civic body. Cf. Cic. Sest. 
conventicula hominum, quae postea civitates nominatae sunt 
conjuncta, quas urbes dicimus. Freund. too Greek, 

Ch. 72, 304. word forum allied foras, and signifies 
properly open place.” Forum may traced fero, thus strictly 
meaning place where things are borne, hence market, 
and, usage, place for the transaction public business general. 

Ch. 76, 306. Primus—addidit. First gave. The Latins use the 
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adjective where use the adverb time.” This use adjectives de- 
noting order well those idiomatic Latin and some 
the adverbial relations place also are expressed Cf. 
This word may found Cic. Nat. Deor. 57, and Auct. 
Herenn. 

Ch. 81, 310. Celebre. Properly crowded (from cello, 
and 28, 328, the editor gives: Columen. Our 
word column, pillar. From drive.” Our word column, 
have directly from columna, not from columen. culmen 
columna, are allied forms from cello, which appears not simple 
word, but only compounds, prae-cello, and from which 
come celsus, collis (Gr. All these words are from 
with the radical idea move, and the special sense raise. 
Thus celeber will strictly mean moved upwards then tropically, 
nent, distinguished. 

envy negative, and video).” negative, not often prefixed 
verbs, but adjectives and participles used adjectives, 
words formed from such adjectives and participles, 
injustitia, and adjectives formed from substantives, 
Cf. Zumpt and Schmitz’s Lat. Gram. 226. Both 
Zumpt and Schmitz seem pass over the use this prefix with, 
nouns, the common word and which 
found Auct. Herenn. though does not occur. 
the origin have Cic. Tusc. Quaest. nomen 
quod verbum ductum est nimis intuendo fortunam alterius. 
accordance with this, Freund interprets the word thus: 
signifies look longingly, Soph. Antig. seq., ed. 


Ch. 87, 314. Habitos custodiam. Observe the accusative 
after habitos in. Habeo (from strictly implies 
motion, hence may followed with the accusative.” This 
mode accounting for this construction too subtle. find 
with the accusative after even the verbs esse and manere good writers. 
these verbs usage imply motion, must explain the regi- 
men some general principle. Boetticher, according Prof. Tyler, 
makes Habitos custodiam zeugma equivalent custodiam da- 


tos habitos. Freund, the same way, explains the regimen 
habere this and kindred passages. This use in, however, 
limited Latin. Cf. Zumpt 316. Hellenistic and Classic Greek, 
and often interchange zeugma. 

grammarians maintained that this particle was derived from the Gr. ov; 
and the final led some refer the apostrophized form the 
double negative, But after stating the objections such 
this difficult word, the philologer Hand quae 
[qua] etymologica vestigia hic remanent cognata esse videntur nega- 
haud. 

This use the genitive explained some old form the ab- 
urbe, loco, some other ablative, which, like the dative Greek, 
ablative ending But the dative the second declension still 
retains some words, alter, nullus, nulli, etc., while the 
common ending this case Thus both these forms have their 
prototype Greek, the first the early dative, and 
the second the later and usual form, The form the 
second declension Latin, called the genitive denoting the place where, 

‘may well referred the first and the ordinary termination 
the dative this declension, from the last which, 
the orthography should seem indicate, the had ceased 
that once Grammarians the form ending really the 
genitive, accounted for the ellipsis loco. Zumpt says nothing 
ellipsis this connection, and such ellipsis would 
contrary the usage the Latin. Cf. Zumpt 399. here avail 
ourselves the occasion remark, that the section, which 
have just referred, there contradiction Dr. Schmitz’s transla- 
tion Zumpt. The invariable” apposition the names places 
with urbs, oppidum, locus, etc., when the latter with the preposition 
precede the former, stated have some exceptions.” 

Ch. Super, when followed the ablative, always 
means navi alteram conjunxit, super qua turrim 
effectam introitum portus opposuit, Caes. cui 
super cervice pendet, Hor. Od. fronde super vi- 
ridi, Virg. Ecl. 1,80. Cf. Freund. The note the editor, given 
has, prose, the ablative only, when used the sense de, concern- 
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Ch. 13, Cum. Causale since, hence followed the 
quote the whole passage from the text: in- 
vidiam praeclaro exemplo femina Ligus, abdito, cum simul 
pecuniam occultart milites credidissent, eoque per cruciatus 
rent, ubi filiam occuleret, uterum ostendens latere respondit. cum 
causale here, must introduce reason either for invidiam 
for interrogarent. cannot the former, for that done the 
clause guae—respondit, which cum—occuleret subordinate part 
assigns the cause then this relation expressed 
both cum and eo, the use the connective becomes absurd, 
and the mode accounted for. Cum, there- 
fore, must here Both verbs, credidissent and 
rent, are the subjunctive under its regimen, and its office rela- 
tive word here connect credidissent, with 

Ch. 55, 338. Cedo followed the dative the 
person and accusative ablative the thing. Cf. Zumpt 413. 
Tacitus uses here and some other places without either, vita being 
understood.” The absolute use occurs elsewhere Tacitus, 
well the best writers, the sense yield; but other instance 
Tacitus, that know, with the ellipsis vita. Even the present 
passage, manuscripts are found which read and thus For- 
cellini and Freund quote this place. Tacitus uses concedo with el- 
The generals being liable called account for own crimes 
(ob—noxam), and therefore not daring forbid the crimes others.” 
This should be: generals being liable punished (strictly, ex- 
posed harm, from i.e., and sc. for their own crimes, 
and therefore, etc. the editor’s translation, the meaning 
what gives the translation this adjective is, fact, implied, 
not expressed. 

Ch. 58, 339. Mauretaniam. plural its 
meaning, but seldom used plural form. Cf. Zumpt 141, 2.” 
This note does not accord with Zumpt here referred to. The plu- 
ral necessarily employed certain circumstances. Cf. 

Ch. 64, 341. Onerabat. Rendered more odious; akin our 
word The precise import this last remark not obvi- 
ous. roots onerare and the English aggravate are allied 
sense and there use the word aggravate, chiefly colloquial 
language among us, with the meaning but this use, 
believe, hardly sanctioned good authority, though given 
American Dictionaries. 


Ch. 87, 350. Calones were, properly, (from cala, 
old Latin for fustis).” Cala the Greek strictly, 

Ch. 99, 354. Expediri. But without MS. 
thority. Cf. Ann. 15, 10, expediri—jussit also Virg. Aen. flammam 
inter hostes expedior.” the text the active form expedire 
and the note 10, 257, the active given quotation 
this passage. With regard the voice this verb, find the Active 
10, quotiens expedierat, magnae virtutes, which Freund says 
for expedire se, prepare one’s for battle. find the 
Active used absolutely also 88, expedire 
jubet. the passage the Annales 15, 10, the connection requires 
the verb rendered the passive, and the words cited from Vir- 
gil (Aen, 632 seq.) being preceded ducente deo, expedior may 
well regarded there also real passive. 

ch. 355. Advenisse [mox cum] Had just ar- 
rived the side Vitellius, not with him, for was Rome. Cf. 
ch. 36, below. But unusual sense for and moz the 
sense just now, little before, is, far know, without prece- 
dent Tacitus any other writer before The sense 
here given variance with the use and etymology the 
word (on its origin, cf. Hand, sub voce). The passage from Columella, 
where this particle said occur the sense just now, given 
Forcellini follows altero, mox proposueram nihil dubito, 
etc. Forcellini states that Statius also uses this word 
the same manner, Theb. fine: 


tibi, siquis adhuc praetendit nubila livor, 
Occidit. 


One more place has been adduced, which this meaning has been 
assigned is: mox dicta multitudo omnis—con- 
sensit, Ammian. Marcell. 14,10, the passage from Columella, 
see objection considering this word adverb order, 
and would render it, next, the next place. similar sense 
Tacitus uses and 72; and the Annales 11, 22, find: 

Livy 40, 48, The form occidit, 
the quotation from Statius, regarded corrupt. Its import 
the words from Ammian. Marcellus above, difficult settle. 
Ernesti’s explanation is, perhaps, the most natural. understands it, 
the sense and accordingly nearly equivalent the 
formulas quum, ubi, soon as. Cf. Livy 38, 41: 
cum hoste conseruisset, terrorem tergo 
erit, igitur tecum loquar. 
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the passage before us, advenisse mox cum Vitellio, would make 
mox adjunct cum Vitellio, and thus both and may here 
retain their usual meaning. Translate, Had come soon with Vitel- 
lius. For this ellipsis compare Virgil, Aen. 116 seq. 


Velocem agit acri remige Pristim, 
genus quo nomine Memmi. 


Georg. 24, Virgil uses the word with the future participle ex- 
pressed 


adeo, quem quae sint habitura deorum 
Concilia incertum est. 


The conciseness the expression the manner Tacitus, and, 
have shown, agreeable the usage Virgil. Doederlein and 
Bekker offer nothing this and Ruperti, considering 
corrupt, suggested, Prof. Tyler states, change the text. 

358. Claustra annonae. Egypt was the Roman granary 
for reference ch. should have been given here, which 
moreover qualification the above statement. Cf. Cic. Pro Lege 
12: tria frumenta- 
ria subsidia 

Ch. 23, 363. Magnitudine eximia. Ablative quality. The 
ablative (not the genitive) always used denote qual- 
ity. Cf. Zumpt 471, note. ‘The genitive expresses only the inherent.” 
The ablative never used denote the accidental qualities which 
relate time and measure, but may used denote other qualities, 
whether inherent accidental; the genitive always used express 
the accidental qualities time and measure but, with this exception, 
commonly used inherent qualities. Cf. Zumpt, above, and 
Krebs, Latin Comp. 141, 

Ch. 24, 364. Cur. particle ret. Zumpt 
$276.” the section which reference here made, Zumpt says: 
probably formed from quare ret,” giving the prece- 
dence. would have been more consistent the editor have fol- 
lowed Zumpt this, since 293 himself refers quaero, 
and the analogy cur should referred 

Ch. 28, 366. Degenerare non solum bono, sed vitiis La- 
dicunt, Cic. Verr. 68. Bipont.” ‘Fhis use the word 
utramque partem, accordance with its etymology. The note im- 
plies the contrary. Ch. 29. [laberentur] for 
Cf. Essay [on the Style Tacitus}, 11.” Virgil uses with the 
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ablative without preposition, Ecl. 64; Aen. 11. 588. too 
Ovid. Met. 699. 

Ch. 33, 368. manibus. Accusative after habentes un- 
derstood.” the ellipsis here supplied, gerentes would the 
classical term, and this Doederlein gives the Essay, But 
even then the expression will poetic the prosaic form being cum 
with its case, Cat. stetisse comitio cum telo. Cf. Krebs, 
Lat. Comp. 209. 

Ch. 49, 374. facili facilia. Cf. Agric.15. 
The form for the adverb should have been facile, according the 
usage Tacitus, cf. cc. 28, 78, Agric. Orat. 35; and good 
regard facili the present connection, may equivalent 
verb with cetera. 

Ch. 52, 375. Pleasing. Taken passively.” 
wish here used things, and the former 
sense, willing hence, favoring then Metonymy cause for effect, 
pleasing. The word cannot taken passively,” unless rendered 
pleased, meaning never bears. Perhaps the editor intended say, 
taken 

Ch. 58, The word superstitio properly denotes sentiment, 
rite, usage, that has survived (from supersto) and been handed 
down from earlier strict meaning this word accord- 
ing its apparent etymology, has never been settled. Freund says: 
super—sto, primarily, the act standing over, some- 
being amazed something, awe hence, generally, awe what 
divine. Cic. Nat. Deor. 28, thus explains dies pre- 
cabantur sui sibi superstites essent, 
sunt quod nomen postea latius patuit. Still different expla- 
nations are given other Roman writers. Cf. Lactant. 28, and 
Quint. 

Ch. 76, 384. non For the case 
cf. Andrews and Stoddard’s Lat. Gram. 233, 
peculiar the age Tacitus use the accusative after verbs com- 
pounded with ex. Sallust and Livy use the ablative Cicero, the 
ablative with repeated. Cf. Zumpt 386.” find Caesar, 
tum—provinciae fines Sallust, 110, flumen Mulucham 
and Livy 29, urbem, which form 
sion Livy repeatedly uses. well regularly 
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construed with the accusative the sense transgress, be- 
yond. Cf. Schmitz 250, 

Bk. ch. 388. Nec deerat—prodere. Prodere depends 
deerat.—deesse usually takes after either infinitive dative 
predicate nominative limit its meaning. Cf. 58, deerat elicere.” 
Deest when construed with nouns, has the thing wanting the nomi- 
native, and the person whom wanting the dative as, Caes. 
the as, Cic. Orat. Antonio deesset hic ornatus 
or, the person wanting expressed the nominative, 
and the object respect which, the dative as, Cic. Ep. Attic. 
Non deero officio neque meae. But the construction 
with the infinitive, here and 58, poetic and post-Augustan. 
The earlier form expression would have been nec deerat—quomi- 
nus proderet, cf. Cic. Rep. which construction Tacitus himself 
uses Ann. 14, 39, nec defuit—quominus—incederet. The editor has 
native limit its meaning,” and know such form expres- 
sion these words describe. may have had mind such passages 
the following desumus, Cic. Cat. But here 
consules exegetical nos and used absolutely. too 
our author, the Annales 15, 59, miles deesset. Cf. Freund, sub 
voce II. 

Ch. 391. Suffragia. Observe the etymology the word. 
Cf. Leverett’s Lexicon.” Under this word, Leverett, find 
“(sub and frango) broken piece, shard, potsherd, with which the 
ancients used vote the assemblies the people. vote.” 
this word Smith, his Dict. Gr. and Rom. Antiquities, says 
“The etymology uncertain for the opinions those who connect 
fragor, not deserve notice. Wunder thinks 
may possibly allied with and signified originally ankle- 
bone knuckle-bone. the passing the Leges the 
voting with stones pebbles went out use.” Freund inclined 
adopt the view Wunder. 

Ch. 33, 400. Quisque with superlative omnes. Cf. Zumpt 
710, This should have general omnes with the 
positive, but adding the idea reciprocal comparison among the per- 
sons denoted quisque. editor has well treated this form 
expression 46, 289; and Agric. 19, 158, has given 
English the definite article and the superlative, which seems 
the nearest approach our idiom allows. 
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should here have been subjoined earlier times the required age 
being least years. 

This note might mislead, implying difference idiom, whereas 
alieno alienatus the common construction Latin, with 
which our own use the derivatives, alienate, alienated, agrees, 
The use erga, the present passage, unfriendy relation, 
served notice. The earlier writers commonly employed denote 
relations; uses both connections. Cf. 55, 
additae erga Germanicum exercitum laudes and again 
above Agric. erga eminentes interpretatio. Ch. 
Nutabat. Was balancing, were, ona pivot.” This incorrect, 
was intended exact explanation. For the strict meaning the 
word, cf. Gr. Lat. whence numen, nutus, and the present 
word nuto, which coincides meaning with 

Ch. 58, 407 vobis sollicitior aut pro 
Pro de, cf. Agric. 26, note.” The reason for this deviation 
from the usual construction should have been suggested here. Pro 
securior seems have been used instead securior 
Agric. referred to) for the sake conformity the preceding words, 

Ch. 59, 408. Flagitium navaverat. Praegnanter for operam 
perpetrando this expression filled out, 
should be: FLAGITIUM operam navaverat. Cf. Livy, 
16, Certatum est, RECONCILIANDAM pacem—opera 
But for the absolute use navare, consult the references given above 
the remarks the Essay the Style Tacitus. 

Ch. 69, 410. metu. Fear danger.” and ch. 72, 
412. aut metus rendered, Hendiadys, the fear 
danger. better not resort this figure explaining these 
passages, but allow the particles their usual force, connecting 
different which the editor has done 88, 315, and made 
good defence the interpretation. Cf. Cic. Pro Lege Manil. 
modo calamitate, sed etiam metu calamitatis est 
defendenda. 

Ch. 72, 411. metu. From, e., through fear. The Latins 
more commonly omit the preposition.” The connection which these 
words stand, is: metu infamiae, licentia saevitiaque 
buere militem pressit tras: and this instance the prepo- 
sition seems have been expressed for the sake perspicuity, 
and saevitia soon following the same case, but different 
relation. 
Ch. 73, 412. This word contains the element 
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the modern name the Germans, sc. Deutsche pronounced like 
our German, when has the power the Eng- 
lish dt, but elsewhere nearly equivalent our nearer ap- 
proximation Deutsche found the forms Theothont, 
which are other modes writing found MSS. Cf. Benecke 
Cic. Pro Lege Manil. 20. 

Ch. 76, 413. Adolescentuli [verba conciones quam ferrum 
meditantis. Quam. sub. magis.” think there ellipsis 
magis this passage, but that guam here adverb degree, 
and, like other relative words, implies its correlative tam. Thus the 
precise meaning will be: words and harangues well the sword and 
arms, and from the prominence given verba conciones, they are 
emphatic, and the expression becomes equivalent the formula 
magis—quam. Cf. Ann. 58, Pacem quam bellum probabam, where 
the same view quam tantamount magis—quam. also Plau- 
tus, Rud. 70: Zacita bona est mulier semper, quam 
5,5, here speaking the custom the Jews— 
quam more Aegyptio, quam undoubtedly means than, and 
therefore potius must supplied. But even the 
sense than, may the condensed style Tacitus imply its correla- 
tive comparative, and have the power magis—quam. 
Most the passages cited the commentators instances the 
omission the comparative can satisfactorily explained without 
recourse such ellipsis. Cf. Orelli’s references the use this 
word Ann. 58. 

Ch. 84, 416. Versus animi. Changeable his feelings, want- 
ing decision character.” The perfect passive participle, the edi- 
tor has here rendered verbal adjective The participle has 
this meaning very few instances, and then only implication 
Metonymy the effect for the cause. Monstratus the sense 
monstrabilis found Germ. and Hist. though Prof. 
Tyler does not point out this peculiarity his notes those passages. 
says this use monstratus Tacitean. Agric. 33, and 
Sallust 91, have coercitus with the meaning 
potest. The citation from Sallust is: genus hominum mobile, 
ante, neque beneficio neque metu coercitum, where infidum and 
tum with their adjuncts are explanatory the verbal adjective mobile. 
The use some perf. pass. participles with the negative prefix in, 
last word the editor has referred 425. Cf. Zumpt 
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Prof. Tyler seems add the interpretation 
equivalent eversus, being different from his 
versus rendered the editor has done, this meanin 
can reached only through the interpretation Walther, thus: 
changed, impaired then undecided, wavering, changeable, the 
sult insanity some degree. the sense changed, 
Ann. verso civitatis statu; and Hist. 54, versam 
tium Ann. 36, abolitas leges funditus 
has the meaning destroyed. the many explanations given this 
difficult passage, know none which better suits the context 
may more fairly defended than that which Prof. Tyler has offered, 
adduce kindred examples, Livy tra rabiem ver- 
sus, and Virgil Ecl. seq., sanos avertere sacris 
riar sensus. 

Bk. ch. 11, 428. Duos Four 
all, but two principal ones.” hills only, Zion, Moriah, and Akra 
are commonly mentioned, cf. Jahn, Bibl. Archaeol. but 
fourth and even fifth, Bezetha and Ophel, are described Robin- 
son’s Researches Palestine, Vol. 383. 

have remarked, several instances, want that accuracy, 
which important works that are professedly prepared and used 
instruments exact well polite culture. 261 find: 
literally being had 296, Dirumpunt, gives em- 
phasis” 363, Vacuo atque aperto. From place open and clear, 
sc. 319. Statim, hand, from sto”; 378. Ab- 
surdus. Always used with negative, like, etc.” There are also some 
important omissions authorities, illustrations, and explanations. 
the origin the military term Ovid might have been 
quoted 271; and the use the word sinus the sense 
derer,” 393, could have been explained reference the 
conjecture the origin the expression descendere 
sense capital punishment, 282, but authority illustra- 
tion added enable the student judge their correctness. 
regard the English the volume, good degree care seems 
have been taken. But 238 and elsewhere the word used 
for place, station, p.246, and several other cases, the passive 
was being written, etc. employed instead our active form, 
was writing, which, according fixed idiom our language, may 
ing which has arisen from carelessness, and which critics with good 
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reason disallow pp. 333, find technic instead technical 

term. 

The geography the volume well treated, though the editor does 

not intimate what authority has followed this department his 

had done his previous book, the Germania and 

Agricola. far have examined this portion his notes, 

seems agree with Murphy and Doederlein. The work 

much superior its predecessor respect both its contents and its 

outward form. The commentary fuller and more valuable. seems, 

general, have been prepared according the best principles, and 

well adapted the immediate and urgent wants the student. 

Most the subsidiary works used the editor, are recent and decisive 

authorities, though this matter appears not always have exer- 

cised due discrimination. questions relating antiquities well 

merely literary points, has, with great propriety and consideration, 

referred such books are within common reach, and which the stu- 
dent may supposed have read. His frequent quotations from Virgil, 

Livy, Cicero, and Horace, are very appropriate, and will tend sus- 
tain and increase interest these authors, with whom most read- 
ers will acquainted before they proceed Tacitus. The compari- 
sons the Latin with the Greek are, almost every instance, hap- 
py, and those who are occupied the same time with the study both 
languages, will only wish that these had been instituted greater 
extent. The brief remarks which, occasion, are made concerning 
the manners and spirit the times the are just and often 
acute, and will enable the reader much better appreciate his author. 
tone enlightened and severe morality pervades the commentary, 
which seems most fitting. one, indeed; who does not cherish seri- 
ous views human conduct, and has not profound sense human 
right and obligation, could well interpret the morale Tacitus. 

The teat well other portions the book, printed ele- 
gant and very correct manner. Except the Greek citations, have 
discovered but few typographical errors. 16, 10, find 

Brittanicum” for Britannicum, and 22, the quotation from 
Horace, Rediderit” for Reddiderit. 

hope that the editor, answer demand for his labors, will 
give new and revised editions the volumes has already pub- 
and that, some future day, the Annales too may wel- 
comed from his hands honorable place among kindred 
and then, adding the dialogue Oratoribus, will have prepared 
the first American edition the complete writings, now extant, 
the greatest the Roman historians. 
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ARTICLE 


RECENT ENGLISH WORKS LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS, 


Porter, Jr., Professor Yale 


Lectures Logic. Moberly, pp.184. Oxford and Lon- 
don. John Parker. 1848. 

John Parker. 1848. 

the development the Understanding. Hensleigh Wedgewood, 
pp- 188. London. Taylor Walton. 1848. 

141. London. Simpkin, Marshall Co. 1848. 

Exact Philosophy. Books First and Second. Halle, LL. 
pp- 212. London. Effingham Wilson. 1848. 


works are not all equal value, but they are all interesting, 
indications the direction now taken thinking men England. 
They show that logic and metaphysics are far from dying out English 
soil that, the other hand, they are pursued with greater thoroughness 
than for long time previous, and are held higher estimation, both 
respect their value the training the scholar, and their relation 
the fundamental principles the sciences and theology. The advance 
this respect since Whately published what may called his vindica- 
tion Logic, very perceptible and gratifying. Such works Her- 
schell Natural Philosophy, Whewell the Philosophy the Induc- 
tive Sciences, Mill’s System Logic, Hamilton’s edition Reid, Morell’s 
History Speculative Philosophy, are all tokens more thorough 
and less timid philosophical spirit. this country, the study logic has 
for the last generation been almost unknown, and not surprising that 
has been gravely proposed dispense with altogether and substi- 
tute its stead, the regulator the mind, intuition the emotions! 
may possibly the right this judgment, but may not 
amiss for us, informed, the differing judgments our neighbors 
England and the Continent. Germany, logic has for seventy- 
five years least, held its deserved honor, and tasked the energies all 
its thinkers. England, seems rising rather than fall- 
ing the public esteem. both England and Germany, the relations 
logic science, thoughts things, occupying the attention 
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many earnest as, with us, the kindred question the relation 
logic theology. propose settle contemptuous discharge 
logic, inadequate and incompetent assistant, who will rather hin- 
der than help us. Our older, perhaps not our wiser neighbors, seek 
amore thorough study logic itself, and the light which logic affords, 
totrace distinctly the line between thoughts and things, between our con- 
ceptions and the realities which they represent; between things ex- 
pressed language and things they exist nature. 

The Lectures Logic” small volume, which designed 
manual formal logic, logic concerned with the forms rea- 
soning, distinguished from the method their application the vari- 
ous departments knowledge.” style direct and condensed. 
enters, without apology introduction, upon the several topics which 
treats, defines and expounds each one its turn, with perhaps single 
illustration, and then leaves the subject for the order. 
manual for beginner, course too brief and but 
text book for familiar oral instruction, for thorough review the 
definitions formal logic, unsurpassed and unequalled any work 
that know the language. What adds greatly its value, the 
fact, that the terminology the Latin logicians used and explained, 
and thus secured the student the double advantage being trained 
exact precision nomenclature, and becoming familiar with the ori- 
gin not few terms which have passed into common usage. One 
two other peculiarities have noticed. The relation Terms and 
Propositions things, the form the matter, constantly kept mind, 
that without discussion illustration, simply sharp exactness 
statement, the student continually warned the fact. The substance 
more than one long and wordy chapter Mill’s system, expressed 
within the compass single brief page, and almost compressed into the 
brief utterance definition. Under Reasoning, induction treated 
well deduction, and the various methods,” they are called, 
briefly defined and The application the figures the syl- 
each and even analogy” reduced definition, and its 
canons positive and negative argument are given, with the uses 
each. 

The Essay Logical Method” proposes itself another problem, 
and that is, discuss Method the use Logic.” The object 
view Logic once the light the past and the present; inquire, 
the first place, what ideas respecting its nature were formerly enter- 
tained, and what questions originated from their adoption how one race 
thinkers profited both the knowledge and the mistakes those pre- 
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ceding them, and handed down the results their labors their succes- 
sors, not without still abiding mixture and this done show 
how Logic has always her own free will testified the truth 
Science, Science her turn bears unintentional but not involuntary 
witness the truth and utility Logic.” After thus defining his object, 
the author offers some just and forcible remarks the uses the study 
method well upon its dangers. The mere collection facts, 
which cannot apply, may little use himself others; but 
will also little harm either. not with him who trusts 
method, unprovided with facts and without the intention acquiring 
them.” some the first principles which recommend themselves 
his own mind, are taken trust from those whom admires, 
fastens his That which thus invents believes, but this 
belief rests not objective truth, nor the evidence his fellow-crea- 
tures, nor God, but himself. Unbelief sits the right hand such 
afaith. self-made Damocles, sees the sword skepticism suspend- 
over him hair.” facts not agree with his system, de- 
serts his system; and what has left 

The first chapter the ancient view the relation Logic 
ence. Ina brief notice the earlier schools philosophy, the author 
shows the origin the name, and the fact, that was till the time Aris- 
totle applied both the truths and facts which the rules reasoning 
were founded and the rules reasoning themselves. Between the 
two, Aristotle drew dividing line, applying Analytic, what call 
formal Logic, and leaving Logic with its more general signification. 
blended the two, and was only the later Peripatetics who developed 
the true view Logic, that only the instrument thought. the 
ancients failed attain clear perception the nature Logic, 
not surprising that yielded meagre results. Chapter II. entitled, 
The Mediaeval view the relation Logic Science.” this, the 
author gives brief, but exceedingly clear and satisfactory exhibition 
the Seholastic Philosophy, showing why its Logic, though refined 
and acute, was yet altogether unproductive, and demonstrating that with 
their views the principles furnished Aristotle and the truths reveal- 
the Scriptures, they were necessarily shut these barren re- 
sults. Chapter III. entitled, Nominalism and Realism,” necessa- 
part the history the gradual escape from these Logical forms into 
some insight their relation things they are. Next have 
Chapter IV., The Modern view the relation Logic Science 
which the principles Bacon are discussed and Chapter dis- 
quisition the different Modern Schools Logic.” this, the opin- 
ions are first discussed those who contend that Logic has with 
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language only Hobbes, Horne Tooke and Condillac, then the position 
Mr. Stuart Mill who considers more safe and practical, regard 
having with things. With this Chapter, the author concludes 
the historical view. then proceeds the direct consideration the 
nature and office Logical Method. This prosecutes the nine 
Chapters following, which are entitled, Logical Method general. 
the Method Science. Scientific Ideas. Classification and 
Definition. the Gradations Science. Method Art. 
Method Morality. Analysis and Synthesis. the connection 
Method with formal Logic.” all these Chapters striking thoughts are 
expressed felicitous manner, but the expectations raised the peru- 
sal the historical criticisms the views others are not sustained 
when the writer proceeds grapple with the subject itself. all 
events, the difficulties are not all solved, nor the subject exhausted. 
concludes with the following inquiries, which will recognised 
some our readers, indicating tendency similar that avowed 
this country. And how far this fair Mother Sciences [Theolo- 
her the same formal conditions which bind them, 
bind her also? they not, has she another Method her own; her 
laws investigation, and standards truth and falsehood? they 
do, how does the nature the high and mysterious subjects with which 
she deals affect and modify their application again, she neither con- 
forms the ordinary rules speculation, nor has extraordinary canons 
her own, how can the body truth which she presents, fairly stud- 
ied all? How can the human mind, prone, not its perverseness and 
obliquity but right instinct and deep principle nature, seek 
for order and system, find its highest occupation resting details 
which may not combined, statements which may not compared, ex- 
amples from which principles may extracted, facts which refuse 
incorporate themselves with doctrines 

will good service Truth and Christianity and the Church 
who shall face these questions fairly and grave earnest and after all due 
preparation venture not his own, treat subject which 
not ventured handle—the application method Theology.” 
These inquiries have significance Oxford which they not have 
elsewhere, but they also suggest subject for discussion, for which the 
times and the minds men are ripe with us. 

The volume the Development the Understanding,” altogether 
unpretending its character, and may not very rich its actual contri- 
butions the science the human mind. however quite refreshing 
meet with English author, who dares follow method his own, 
and pursue course inquiry, with the air and the aim man, who 
thinks for himself. The work does not profess complete and ex- 


hausting system,” nor manual” for the instructor and the class 
room. only Essay starting from point well defined and pro- 
ceeding through distinct series topics, with single object. The first 
Section entitled, Scope the Work.” this section Mr. first 
contrasts the superiority Mental over Physical Science with the 
cients, and then asks, how accounted for, that this order 
periority has been precisely reversed with the moderns. The answer 
this inquiry finds the fact that precise and well grounded method 
procedure has been applied Physics, while such method has been 
rigidly adhered to, and thoroughly applied, the study the mind. 
Every object thought may considered two lights first its 
lations other objects, and secondly, with reference its relations with 
the thinking being himself. the second light ask, the exercise 
what faculties, what train mental action discerned amidst the 
multifarious scene, which constant course representation the 
region sense, among the objects already developed the Under- 
standing.” last the true method, which coincident with the 
object proposed Locke his Essay. Unfortunately Locke has not 
carried out his system with the rigor necessary wring from author- 
itative decision many the great questions respecting the foundations 
knowledge.” The object the author is, apply the method Locke 
the solution these unsettled questions. Lecture II. Sensa- 
tion and Thought.” The difference between the two thus indicated. 
Thought not exclusively appropriated objects which are absent, but 
accompanies sensation being employed with it, those which are 
present. sensation, the attention directed the phenomenon be- 
fore us. thought compare the present with the past. regard 
both single thing. How pass this way from sensation 
the impression resemblance. This perception resem- 
blance the matured understanding spontaneous; much more then 
should so, the first beginning its activity. From this 
tion, the author proceeds account for the fact perception, the dis- 
tinguishing the self and the not-self, and aldo explain the origin 
the distinction substance and attributes. Section III. Number,” 
carries forward the same course thought. The perception resem- 
blance, involves that difference, and the perception things 
ferent originates the idea Number. This relative. The first object 
apprehended without this feeling resemblance any other. The 
second recognised like the first, and attended with recollection 
the first being unattended with the discernment such likeness. 
Hence the origin first and second, The author then pro 
ceeds discuss the following subjects. IV. Body and Space. Cause. 
VI. Free Will. VII. and VIII. Position. Figure. Reasoning. 


XI. Right and Wrong. give account the opinions the author 
these points, and show how develops these notions, would require 
exceed the limits prescribed, and almost copy the entire volume. 
enough say that the method novel and fresh, when the opinions 
are familiar and old, and that more than one instance truths not fa- 
miliar are explained and illustrated manner, that striking and ori- 
ginal. quite refreshing the student dry abstractions, often ren- 
dered doubly dry from being announced the same stereotype phraseol- 
ogy, and enforced the same out-worn illustrations, meet with book 
like this, which once thoughtful, condensed, and striking, without 
being also affected, obscure and ambitious. 

etc.” book quite striking its way, though the way 
does not seem quite good. written English French- 
man, and designed serve pendant previous work the 
Philosophy Geology.” give its title length. Essay 
the Causation and fundamental Common sense ver- 
sus the Kantian, Berkelyan, Scottish, and Whewellian Doctrines.” 
divided into fifteen chapters. the first, the author informs that 
his previous work had advanced the opinion, that the application 
the idea Causation, must not considered involving priori the 
constant uniformity the antecedent fact. Otherwise appears from 
the subsequent discussion, the evidence, furnished Geological pheno- 
mena the interruption the constant uniformities nature, the in- 
terposition power purely creative, could not received. then 
considers the doctrine Sir John Herschell, who derives the notion 
power and causation, from the consciousness effort the exertion 
the resistance force. This rejects, introducing into the science 
nature, element altogether extraneous and impertinent, but 
seems without exactly comprehending intended 
the doctrine, the way which could apply it. then attacks the 
priori view Whewell, and order explode his views the origin 
the idea Cause, led discuss his account Space, Time, Motion, 
Number and Substance. After rambling discussion these topics and 
the fundamental view which they all involve, proceeds to-consider 
some length the doctrines Hume, Reid, and Dugald Stewart, and then 
those Aristotle, Kant, Coleridge, Fichte and Berkely. then 
brings hefore his own view, make way for which had exploded 
all the theories these celebrated philosophers. derive the notion 
Cause from our observation the course nature, from actual 
experience. Every fact preceded its appropriate antecedent fact, 
and vice versa.” the anterior fact; Effect the fact which 
follows, and the idea necessity has other origin than the observation 
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the constant repetition the same relation between antecedent and 
consequent facts.” But though Hume was the main correct, his 
view, was wrong requiring that the same fact should invariably pre- 
cede its consequent, proved the record facts that are laid 
the rocky tablets which Geology uncovers and interprets, which 
plainly read, that facts have come into being, without being preced- 
their common natural antecedents. Their antecedent and cause 
therefore God. The whole discussion, beginning with its announce- 
ment, followed through its acute, ingenious, yet unjust attack upon his 
opponents, and terminating result theistic, strikes one decidedly 
singular. The book worth reading however. one other respect 
altogether itself. Surely never was discussion Causation and 
Fundamental ideas” served volume daintily executed this, 
The paper the finest quality, the type exquisitely cut, the binding 
the brightest red, and the edges the leaves are gilded the 
book were prepared for the boudoir luxurious lady, rather than for 
the smoky recess angular metaphysician. 

Ideas, singular book, Exact Philosophy” will pro- 
nounced both singular and amusing. Who this Halle, 
‘may not know; but may judged the account which 
gives himself self-glorifying Preface some twenty-six pages, 
certainly very wonderful man—a man far before his age, and 
whom his age treats with greater regard than treated Lord Bacon 
and sundry other philosophers their life time. What his Exact Phi- 
losophy is, cannot for Books first and second contain little 
more than general onslaught the chemists, physiologists and philoso- 
phers the day, who adopt the principles the atheistic 
school. The most conspicuous objects their attack are Lewes, 
Auguste Comte and Stuart Mill. This attack not wanting ability. 
its argumentative portions able, and the exposure which 
makes the verbal pretensions and the real hollowness these influen- 
tial writers, forcible and severe. The only thing regretted 
that while the critic makes subjects his remark occasionally objects 
contempt makes himself still more decidedly object laughter; 
and his Quixotic and pedantic effusions, makes wonder, under what 
disastrous influence” the stars his intellect was constructed and train- 
ed. One cannot however read his the 
the day, without fecling horror its mingled superficialness, pre- 
‘tension and blasphemy nor can contrast the occasional glimpses 
sounder and more religious science, which the author would defend, with- 
out wishing that his self-knowledge and intellectual dignity were equal 
his acuteness and his zeal for the truth. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
MISCELLANIES, LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Letronne. 


Art the close the year 1848, the cause classical learning and 
archaeology sustained severe loss the death Letronne, who stood 
altogether the head the French savans his department. was 
born Paris, Jan. 15, 1787, obscure family and, while obtaining 
his education, was obliged divide his time between study and the labor 
necessary supply his wants. His first impulse was towards geography. 
foreign gentleman, between 1810 and 1812, published his Essai sur 
plusieurs autres auteurs anciens.” His next work known his 
“Recherches geographiques critiques sur Dicuil published 1814. 
Dicuil was Irish monk who wrote geographical compilation, entitled 
“de mensura orbis terrae,” the year 825, himself informs 
some verses the close the work. The extracts, which this little 
work (filling pages Latronne’s edition) principally consists, are taken 
from Pliny, Solinus, Orosius, Isidore Seville, Priscian, the author 
Cosmography, and the reports certain commissioners (missi) the em- 
peror Theodosius (the Great, probably, and not his grandson), sent out 
make measurements the provinces: other information has come 
down such undertaking the Roman emperor. Besides these 
authorities, Dicuil quotes from contemporary travellers: one these 
travellers the monk Fidelis (Dicuil ed. Letronne), who told 
Dicuil’s master, Suibneus, his presence, that pilgrimage Jeru- 
salem sailed down the Nile seven granaries Joseph (pyramids), 
and from the Nile into the Red sea. This Letronne looks upon asa proof 
that canal uniting these two waters, was then actual use. another 
most valuable passage Dicuil speaks certain islands two days and nights’ 
sail distant from the northern British isles, which can other than the 
Faroe isles, and which says that hermits from nostra Scottia,’ 
had lived there for hundred years; but now, owing the incursions 
the Normans (causa latronum Normannorum) had left their abodes. This 
testimony contemporary with the earliest Norman expeditions, and agrees 
with report that these rovers found Irish books there when they landed. 
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Dicuil was first published Walckenaer 1807, Paris; but Letronne 
first settled the text after careful collations manuscripts, and 
with most valuable and scholarlike prolegomena. Among other 
portant passages, the biblical ¢ritic will find most satisfactory explana- 
tion Luke’s use the term Adria, Acts 27: 27. 

1816 Letronne won prize offered the Academy Inserip- 
tions and Belles Lettres for essay the metrical system the Egyp- 
tians, and soon afterwards was elected member the Institute, that 
say, the branch known the Academy just named. Not long 
after, was appointed Inspector general the University, and Inspec- 
tor studies the royal military schools. And degrees ac- 
quired reputation his writings, the learned Societies Europe enroll- 
him their list members. Thus enjoyed the high honor be- 
ing foreign member the Royal Academy Berlin. 

1817 published thin quarto, having previously communicated 
the Academy Inscriptions, his générales sur 
des monnaiés Grecques which supported, 
against theory Count Garnier, the commonly views re- 
specting Greek and Roman coins force argument which archae- 
ology had hardly ever attained. first were led this work 1828, 
the very high commendation which Boeckh Berlin bestowed upon 
it, who added that Letronne’s investigations were entitled equal re- 
spect and confidence with the ablest researches the German scholars. 

the year 1823 published his Recherches pour servir 
which, with vast skill and learning, makes the inscrip- 
tions collected the French expedition and others tell upon Egyp- 
tian history during the sway the Ptolemies and the Romans that 
eountry. was this work which put end the opinion then prevail- 
ing the very remote origin Egyptian astronomy, showing that the 
zodiacs—as that Denderah Lentyris—originated the times the 
Romans. 

Many Letronne’s hours, from this time until his death, were conse- 
crated Egyptian investigations. Soon after the work just mentioned, 
appeared his pour servir christianisme 
Egypte Nubie Abyssinie.’ the tenth volume the Memoires 
the Academy Inscriptions inserted dissertation the vocal 
statue Memnon. draws from the inscriptions upon the colossus the 
conclusions the vocal phenomenon began attract attention after 
the conquest Egypt the Romans, and probably after the statue was 
broken two, which probably occurred during earthquake the 
year C.; that ceased under Septimius Severus, when the statue 
restored that the statue was brought into connection with the Greek 
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mythical hero Memnon after the sound began heard, and conse- 
quence the quarter, where the statue was, being called the Memnoni- 
um, which word Egyptian origin; and finally, that the sound was 
produced not pious fraud, but some physical cause connected with 
the great change temperature sunrise.” 

number dissertations inserted the memoirs the same Acade- 
attest his industry and learning. was also for many years 
important contributor the Journal Savans, the Annales the 
Archaeological Institute Rome, and the Revue Archaeologique, 
work begun but few his articles the first named jour- 
nal almost every work note proceeding from German scholars passes 
under his revision. also published the fragments Scymnus and 
the description Greece usually ascribed Dicaearchus, but which 
and after him assign Dionysius, son Calliphon. Another 
production his pen was his Letters historical wall-painting the 
decoration temples, etc.,” which united knowledge that art, 
derived from study his youth under David, most extensive philolo- 
gical acquisitions. 

But the great work Letronne, and one which unhappily left 

unfinished, was his Recueil des Inscriptions Grecques Latines 
which the first volume quarto appeared 1842, and the 
second 1848. had prepared also, said, all the materials which 
were enter into his third volume collecting and collating the Greek 
manuscripts upon papyrus which have been found Egypt. But death 
cut him off the midst his labors age not very advanced, when 
his sound health offered reason look for protracted life. 

Letronne united caution, sagacity, extensive acquirements, freedom 
from bias and theory rare degree, perhaps the safest guide 
his conclusions all the archaeologists the present day. Besides 
the honors which have mentioned above, conferred upon him, 
was Professor History the College France, Conservator the 
National Library, Keeper (garde général) the Archives (administra- 
teur) the College France, and Director the Chartes. 
scholar our time believed have united the characteristics 
the French and German mind more happily. 


Greek Fragments found Egypt. 


the spring 1847, Mr. Harris bought from dealer anti- 
quities Thebes upper Egypt number fragments some Greek 
author written upon papyrus. subsequent visit Thebes 1848, 


his edition Scymnus and Dionysius, Berlin, 1846. 
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was unsuccessful his endeavors ascertain the spot from which these 
manuscripts were taken the Arab excavators. The fragments were 
published him London upon eleven lithographic plates August, 
1848, and soon arrested the attention Prof. Boeckh Berlin, who re- 
edited them the Halle Allgem. Literatur-zeitung for October, 1848, 
(Nos. 223—227) and Prof. Sauppe, the joint editor with Prof. Baiter, 
late edition the Attic Orators, who likewise republished them 
Schneidewin’s Philologus, (in the fourth number for 1848). Mr. Harris 
announced the fragments pertaining the oration Hyperides against 
Demosthenes, arising out the affair Harpalus. And such the great- 
part them prove be. for the rest, may embrace what 
needs said respecting these fragments under the following heads. 

Those which are most entire contain three and even four narrow 
columns writing, letters which may said uncial, somewhat 
rounded. The way writing said Boeckh very similar 
that the fragment the (Book 24), which was found Egypta 
number years since. There are from twenty-seven twenty-nine 
lines The order the fragments matter conjecture. 
The two scholars above mentioned have partially agreed their arrange- 
ment, but Sauppe, while has gone too far settling that point without 
sufficient data, has made some which escaped the observation 
Boeckh. particular found that the fragments marked VIII. and 
XIV. Mr. Harris, continued each other their first, second and third 
columns successively, which means long passage with few uncer- 
tain works brought into its proper shape. 

Eleven the thirty-two fragments are too small and too much ef- 
faced any value. Three the remaining ones clearly belong 
oration defence some person, and one them the very pro- 
logue, that they cannot have appertained the oration Hyperides 
above referred to, but may parts some other work the same 
tor. The other fragments evidently belong the same composition, and 
that this was the oration question proved several words phrases 
cited Harpocration from this oration, and here found place. 

the judgment Prof. Sauppe the fragments show those charac- 
teristics which were ascribed Hyperides the ancient critics, such 
grace narrative, dexterity the use arguments, wit and comic pow- 
er, and the opposite fastidiousness the choice words. The strain 
these remains reveals not the indignation patriot who believes that 
wrong has been done his country, but rather the artful eloquence 
hired advocate who depends less the power truth than readi- 
ness and trickery representation. 

The fragments disclose few particulars respecting the affair 
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Harpalus not known from the oration Dinarchus from other sources. 
From one passage appears that party Athens believed, the arri- 
val Harpalus with his money, that the favorable moment had arrived 
for contest with Alexander. this party the author the fragments 
seems have belonged and perhaps the fact that Demosthenes took 
more cautious part was the reason why these men, who had long been 
political friends, were now widely separated. seems have 
been concerned the process, one the ten orators who were ap- 
pointed the people protect the interests the State before the courts. 


NOTE THE WORDS ALL TO,” JUDG. IX. 53. 


Robinson, D., Professor New York. 


object this Note call attention expression our ex- 
cellent English version the Bible, which, the course time, 
misunderstood probably most persons. occurs Judg. 58, 
And woman piece mill-stone upon Abimelech’s head, 
and all brake his question the words all to,” 
the last clause the verse. Most readers, probably, understand this 
clause read thus: “and all this order break his The 
word brake” seems often have been regarded antiquated ortho- 
graphy for the present tense break and hence the latter has been sub- 
stituted several editions the Bible, enumerated below, 
“and all break his this wrong, and brake,” past 
tense, right; appears turning the original Hebrew and the 
ancient versions. 


Hes. and brake his skull. 
confringit cerebrum ejus. 


The Hebrew Hiphil form sometimes held intensive, “to break 
pieces but this particular verb, Kal mostly intransitive, and 
therefore the full sense the Hiphil expressed the transitive idea. 
This further shown here the fact, that Abimelech, after the blow, 
was able call his armour-bearer thrust him through; and even 
assigns the reason. Hence the Septuagint and Vulgate properly express 
the idea without emphasis unless the the latter may 
considered. 


The earlier English versions vary respect this clause, 
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and all brake hys brayne panne. 
and brake his brane panne. 

CranMER (THE and all brake hys brane panne. 
and brake his brayne panne. 

Dovay and brake his brayne. 


thus appears that Coverdale and the Geneva follow the Septuagint; 
the Douay, the Vulgate while Tindal and Cranmer (whom the common 
version follows) have attempted mark the supposed intensive sense 
Hiphil. That say, the phrase to,” “all to,” was their day 
employed express the sense the more usual altogether,” which 
has been superseded; meaning wholly, entirely, completely.” 

This position supported the following passages present which, 
permanent form, another object this Note. They have been col- 
lected Bartlett, Esq., author the Dictionary Americanisms, 
whose kindness indebted for them. 

The idiom question has become entirely obsolete, that probably 
very few are aware that ever existed. The English Dictionaries throw 
light upon the subject they not even notice such use the words. 
But some the Provincial Glossaries are found the following defini- 
tions the words being written sometimes with hyphen and sometimes 
without. 


ALL-TO Entirely, very much. The have augmentative power, 

ALL increase the force the word following. Thus torn means 
“very much Glossary. 4to. Lond. 1822. 

Entirely, Glossary. 8vo. Lond. 1847. 

ALL Glossary. 12mo. Lond. 1828. 


These definitions are sustained the following extracts from writers 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


That did with dirt and dust him al-to Ariosto, xxxiv. 48. 

Now, forsooth, they went together, often kissing one another, the knight 
told her was brought among the Arcadia, p.154. 

Mercutio’s icy hand frozen 

For when her husband forsoke right woorshipful roume whan was offred 
hym, she fell hand with hym (he told me) and all rated 
More, 1224. 

When corn well dried, the manner lay upon some hard, craggie, 
stonie ground, then beat and belabour with cudgels, that may soft 
lie under Pliny, 602. Lond. 1624. 

Where with her best nurse, contemplation, 
She [wisdom] plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That, the various bustle resort, 
Were all-to and sometimes 
Comus, 376. 
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“This passage Milton,” says Archdeacon Nares, “being the last 
known instance it, has been much misunderstood. has been read 
the author certainly did not mean.” 

The following editions the Bible exhibit the reading break,” refer- 
red above, wrongly substituted for brake.” Quite number more 
might added the list 


Bagster, 4to. 1828; also his folio Polyglott. 

Edinburgh, 1715, 1748, 1811. 

London, 1795, 1833. 

Cambridge (Eng.), 1762, 1827. 

Bristol (Eng.), 1774, 1802. 
Philadelphia, 1782; also fol. 1796, 1798. 


understood that the American Bible Society, their future edi- 
tions, intend print the words Italic that the clause 
will read thus: “and brake his skull.” This done order 
prevent the prevailing misapprehension, suggesting that those words 
were added the translators, and that the sense complete without them. 


Sacred Rhetoric, or, Composition and Delivery Sermons. Henry 
Ripley, Professor Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties the Newton 
Theological Institution. which are added Hints Extemporaneous 
Preaching, Henry Ware, D.. Boston: Gould, Kendall Lin- 
coln, Washington Street., 1849. Stereotyped and printed Ando- 
ver. 


This work was not designed supersede the well known treatises 
Homiletics, but forms valuable complement them. Without profess- 
ing exhibit complete and comprehensive view the entire rhetorical 
science, presents rich variety rules for the practical use cler- 
gyman. The rules evince the good sense, the large experience and the 
excellent spirit Dr. and the whole volume well fitted in- 
struct and stimulate the writer sermons. While fills vacuum which 
has been left other treatises, encourages their renewed and thought- 
ful study. 

The Hints Dr. Ware have long regarded pre-eminently valu- 
able. His views are some respects rather extreme, but the whole 
judicious and philosophical. vast improvement would effected 
our homiletic literature, preachers would never write extempore, but 
always with care; they would extemporize more frequently, 
gain time and also power for the more labored and accurate penning 
such discourses their hearers, say nothing posterity, will not 
willingly let die.” 
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notice that Dr. Ripley uses the word inferential. may justi- 
fied doing so. Webster authorizes it, without qualification. Worces- 
ter allows it, but marks rarely used,” and quotes the authority 
John Tyler its favor. Walker, Johnson, Todd, Perry, Richardson, 
not sanction it, and nearly all English well many American reviewers 
condemn it. Still wholesome and useful word, favored many 
analogies, has insinuated itself into the writings even those who pro- 
scribe it, and must considered having struggled last through much 
persecution into tolerably safe part our changeful language. 

alluded, our last Number, 407, the work Professor Ar- 
nold Guyot, entitled The Earth and Man.” now published and 
receiving great and deserved favor, and destined effect happy im- 
provement, not decided revolution the study geography. 
unfolds, very happy manner, profound and comprehensive views 
the structure the earth and its wise adaptations the animal and 
rational life that people it. The admirable wisdom and goodness the 
Creator are made everywhere conspicuous. Though grieve for the 
loss which Switzerland and Europe sustain the removal such men 
Professors Agassiz and Guyot, yet rejoice welcome them this 
new world our instructors the sciences which they are eminent. 
Prof. preparing course lectures History its relations the 
structure the earth. will also write, his leisure, some elementary 
works geography. For the felicitous manner which the Lectures 
are translated, the public are indebted Prof. Felton. 

Professor Gammell, Brown University, has written History the 
Foreign Missions established and sustained the American Baptists. 
prepared liberal tone, and truly scholar-like manner, and 
will welcomed alike the zealous Christian, the philanthropist, and 
the man accomplished taste. published, the work Prof. 
Guyot, Gould, Kendall Lincoln, Boston. 

Rev. Dr. Coleman, author the well known works Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities and Government, and now teacher classical school 
Philadelphia, author volume, 489 pp. 8vo., entitled, Historical Geog- 
raphy the Bible.” supplied with Maps, chiefly copied from Kie- 
pert’s Bible Atlas (Berlin, 1847), with Chronological Table, Index 
Texts, Index the Harmony the Gospels, Index the Maps, 
and Index Subjects. These Indexes are carefully prepared and 
are really most useful feature the book. great amount valuable 
information condensed this volume, from the works Dr. Robinson, 
Rosenmiiller, Winer, Ritter, Von Raumer, etc., and from the most recent 
books travels the East. notice some cases definiteness 
statement which our knowledge will hardly warrant, the site 
and Haran, 53. 
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Winer’s Bible Dictionary, from which have copied the Chronology 

previous page, one the most important works for the biblical 

student, which has been lately published. two volumes, 8vo., 

pp- 688 and 779, well printed, and furnished, bound, this country, 

for seven eight dollars. With all its various merits, many its arti- 

cles are read with caution and with the necessary exceptions, Dr. 
Winer has not escaped the rationalizing influences which prevail around 
him. the first date, for instance, the Chronology, has neglected 
the statement the apostle (Acts 13: 21) relation the time Saul’s 

reign. subject for sincere regret that work useful should 
disfigured loose and erroneous and suggestions and 
douhts and hypotheses, which are baseless they are uncalled for. 
the Preface, the reader will glad see the following statement: 
“That upon the whole, there appears him contained even the 
Old Testament more true continuous history than now granted 
many, and that has learned during his labors this time, entertain 
higher respect for the Bible.” 

Botta, discoverer the Assyrian Antiquities near Mosul, has been 
appointed French consul Thomas Gordon engaged 
translating Wieseler’s late work the Chronology the Apostolic 
Age the death the Apostles Peter and Paul. 

The Homerton, Highbury, and Coward Colleges London, are 
united form one efficient institution, with larger staff pro- 
fessors than was connected with the older colleges, and with more ex- 
tended course study the various branches literature, science, and 
theology. eligible site has been purchased St. John’s Wood, and 
building completed within one year from next autumn. Coward 
College the continuation Dr. Doddridge’s celebrated Dissenting Acad- 
emy Northampton. possesses many his books and manuscripts. 
Dr. Thomas Jenkyn the instructor theology. The students attend 
the sciences the classes the London University, which very 
near. 

Dr. Isaac Costa, converted Jew Amsterdam, has work press, 
entitled Contributions the History the Jews from the earliest times 
the present day.” Caussin Percival, the well known orientalist 
Paris, has published, vols. 8vo., Essay the History the Arabs 
before Islamism, during the epoch Mohammed, and until the reduction 
all the tribes under Moslem law.” The System Christian Doc- 
trine, Dr. Nitzsch, professor Berlin, has been translated and 
published London. 

The Theologische Studien und Kritiken, edited Ullmann and Um- 
breit, for July, 1849, contains, Remarks the Doctrine respecting Sin, 
With reference the work Julius The Testimony which the 


